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SELF-TORMENTOR. 
Add ar the Miokreman Gare, | 


* FRE Do Lentulus and 'L. Valerius Flaccus; : 
Curule Ædiles: Principal Actors, L. Ambivius 
Turpio and L. Attilius Præneſtinus: The Muſick 
compoſed by Flactus, Freedman to Claudius : 
Taken from the Greek of Menander : Added 
the firſt time with unequal flutes : : afterwards 
with two right-handed ones: It was ated a 
third time. Publiſhed, M. Juventius and N. 


Sempronius, Confuls 
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BACCHIS, 
NURSE, 


Bacchis. 


SCENE, « village 


PROLOGUE. 
li ME NE DE M U 8, 
8 C HRE M E 8, 


CLITIPHO, 


SQETRATA.: 
. 


and other ſervants of 


near ATHENS. 
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— 
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44 To an old actor hath aſſign'd the part 
* Suſtain'd of old by young performers; That 
IT Il firſt explain: then ſay what brings me here. 
To-day, a whole play, wholly from the Greek, 
We mean to repreſent :— The Self-Tormentor : - 
t Wrought from a ſingle to a double plot. 


* 


* Suftain'd of old by; young per for mers. ] It appears 


from this paſſage that the Prologue was nſually ſpoken 
by young men. Dacizx: EE 


Bere.] Terence has been accuſed by ſome ciiticks of 
being worſe than his word here; for, ſay they, he 


f That PI firft explain; then ſay what brings me 


5 ; 


does not firſt explain why he has choſen an old per- 


former But this aecuſation is unjuſt, for it is the firſt 


thing which he does: what he ſays before is merely tc = 


make the piece known; which: buſinefs he diſpatches 
in two words, and that too in a parentheſis. DAciER. 
This paſſage is alfo- vindicated by Scaliger in his 
Poeticks, chap. 3. book 6: 5 
t Wrought from à fingle to a double plot. Duplex 


que ex argumento- fucta eft ſimplici. This paſſage has 


greatly perplexed the Commentators. Julius Scaliger 
was of opinion that Terence called this Comedy Duplex, 
double, becauſe it was ated at two different times: 


the bu firſt Ads at the cloſe of the evening, and the 


remaining three on the following morning; and that it 
therefore ſerved as two diſtinct pieces. Put this con- 
jecture is not admiſſible: Terence only meant to ſay 
that he had doubled the characters; inſtead of one old 


man; one young gallant, one miſtreſs, as in Menander, 


he had we old men, &c. he therefore adds very roper- 


ty, novam eſſe oſtendi, —That our Comedy is New,— 


which certainly could not have been implied, had the 
characters been the ſame in the Greek poet. Dacier. 
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Now therefore * that our Comedy is new, 
And what it is, I've ſhewn: who wrote it too, 


And whoſe in Greek it is, were I not ſure 

+ Moſt of you know already, would I tell. | 
But wherefore I have ta*en this part upon me, 
In brief I will deliver: for the Bard 

Has ſent me here as Pleader, not as Prologue; 


You he declares his Judges, me his Counſel : 


And yet as Counſel nothing can I ſpeak 
More than the Author teaches me to ſay, 


Who wrote th? oration which I now recite. 


At to reports, which envious men have ſpread, 


| That he has ranſack'd many Grecian plays, 
- While he compoſes ſome few Latin ones, 


OH 8 


FF, 


, 5 p | 0 5 > 4 : 5 ; 74? 8 : , GENE: : 
fFbat our Comedy is new, &.] T-rer-* pretends, 
that having doubled the ſubje& of the Self-Tormentor, 


His piece is new. I allow it; but whether it is better 
on that account, is quite another queſtion. DivtroT. 
It is impoſſible not to regret that there are not above 
ten lines of the Se}f-Tormentor preſeryed among the 
Fragments of Menander. We are ſo deeply intereſted 
by what we ſee of that character in Terence, that one 
2 but be curious to enquire in what manner the 
Greek Poet ſuſtained it thiough five acts. The Roman 


Author, though he has adopted the title of the Greek 


Play, has ſo altered the fable, that Menedemus is ſoon 
throwyn into the back-ground, and Chremes is brought 
forward as the principal object: or, to vary the al- 


luſion a little, the Menedemus of Terence ſeems to be 
An capt. bu miniature copied from a full length, as 


large as the life, by Menander. | 


8 _. + Moſt of you know already.) This is a remarkable 


proof how careful the Romans were in the ſtudy of the 


Greek Poets. 8. | 93 
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That he ae not be kay Kine | nor 1” 
Repent he did it; means to do it till; F 
Safe in the warrant and authority . 
Of greater bards, who did long ſince the fame. 
Ihen for the charge, that his een 4 
Maliciouſly reproaches him withal, 

That he but lately hath applied himſelt 
*JTo muſick, with the genius of his friends, 
Rather than natural talents, fraught; how u 

Your judgment, your opinion, muſt decide. \ 
J would intreat you, therefore, not to lean — 

To tales of ſlander, rather than of candour. 
Be favourable ; nurſe with growing hopes 
The bards, w give you pleaſing novelties ;; | 
Pleaſing 1 ſay, not ſuch as His I mean, | 
15 Who Wes ntfodue's. A breathleſs W 


; wo N | Making: 


Sj 


£4 3 


*7 MH. The Alone called the Muſick; 
which we now term the Belles Lettres. Ariſtophanes 


more than once calls the art of dramatick Win 
Muſick, DAcikER. 0 | 


+ Wholately introduced a Broveblefs Have e.] It 
u have been a very wreiched' piece, if this was the 
moſt beautiful paſſage in it. Vet ſuch an incident is 
often neceſſary, as may be ſeen in the Amphitryon of 
Flautus, where Mercury runs in crying, 


 Concedite atque' abſcedite, omnes de vid decedite. 


a therefore, only blames. thoſe authors, who, 


like Luſcius, made it the capital circumſtance i in their 
pa. Dacia, 

Had Madam Dacier quoted che whole paſſage i in the 
— I think, it would have been evident that 
Flag alſo meant to ridicule che like practice. 7 
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*FROLOGHUE 
Mein the croud give way . wherefore trace 
A dunce's faults? which ſhall be ſhewn at br 
When more he writes, unleſs he ceaſe to rail. 


Attend anti! and let me once 


Without annoyance act an eaſy part; | 
n . Left: 


Concedite atque abſcedite, omnes de wid decedite, 2 
Nec quiſquam tam audax wy homo, qui obviam 
inſiſtat mibi! | 


Nam mihi quidem, ech qui minus Sa 1 9 minjtarier 


— ni decedat mihi, guam ſerwulo in Comædiis? 


Plaut. Amph. Aa 2. SC. 4. 


Give place, make room, and clear the way before 


Nor any by fo bold to ſtop my ſpeed 1 


For ſhall not I, who am a Deity, 


Menace the croud, unleſs they yield to me, 
As well as Slaves in Comedy? 


* 44 an eaſy part.] Statariam agere.” The * 
Statariam has not been thoroughly underſtood; in order 
more fully to explain it, we muſt have recourſe to its 
original meaning. The Greek Poets divided their 
choruſes into two different ſorts of verſe, the .caoua 
jan, flatarios ver ſus, ſo called, becauſe the actor 


. who repeated them never moved from his place ; and 


into the Tegod 1x4: mean, motorios werſus, becauſe the 
performer ſkipped and danced about while he was re- 
peating his part. This has been perfectly well explain- 


ed by the Scholiaſts upon Aſchylus and Ariſtophanes. 


The Romans made the fame diſtinctions, and called 


thoſe Pieces Statariæ which were grave and compoled, 
and required little or no action. The Motor ia on the 


-contrary were lively and full of buſineſs and action. 
This Play is of the former kind. Some Commentators 


imagine Terence means one character only by Stata- 


riam, as if perſonam were to be underſtood; though 
the Ancients did call the actors ftatarios et motorios, 


according to the different ** _— were engaged in, 
| Iam 


OY 


* 
>. 
1 
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Leſt your old ſervant be o'er-labour'd ſtill 
With toilſome characters, the running ſlave, 
The eating paraſite, enrag'd old man, | 
The bold-fac'd ad ins covetous procurer; N 
Parts, that aſk pow'rs of voice, and iron ſides. 
Deign then, for my ſake, to accept this plea, 
And grant me ſome remiſſion from my labour. 
For they, who now produce new comedies, 
Spare not my age: If there is aught laborious, 
They run to me; dor if of little weight, 2 
Away 


* 


L am convinced unt i it is not in this: WES at all appli- 
Cable to them, but to the whole comedy: how oy Are 


we to explain the 45th verſe. 


Sin levis eſt, ad alium mox defertue g gregem: ; 


To apply it to any one of the other aQors of the com- 


Pany, would be overſtraining the ſenſe of the text. 


Di ciER. 


Being entirely of a different opinion from Madam 


Dacier, concerning the ſenſe of the words Statariam 
 agere, | have tranſlated them as referring merely to the 
character, which the Prologye-Speaker was to play, 
(which I apprehend to have been Menedemus) and not 


to the whole comedy: and the lines immediately ſub- 


ſequent, I think, confirm this interpretation, as they 


contain a deſcription of the laborious characters he 


uſually reprefented, Clamore ſummo, cum labore maxumo; 


and which he urges as a plea for his being allowed to 
att an . part at preſent. | 


K . date poteſtatem, mihi | 
Statariam agere, ut liceat per filentium. 155 


As to the difficulty ſtarted by Madam Dacier of re- 
conciling Sin lewis, &c. to the reſt of the context, 


it is a difficulty, which I muſt own I cannot entirely * 


comprehend. 
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PROLOGUE 


"Fm to bikers. In our piece to-day 


*The Stile is pure: Now try my talents then 
In either character. If I for gain, 

Never o'er-rated my abilities; 

If I have held it ſtill my chief reward 
To be ſubſervient to your pleaſure; fix 


In me a fair example, that our youth 


May ſeek to pleaſe You, rather than Themſelves. 


* The ale 4 is pure.) Terence with great artery X 
commends this piay for the purity of its ſtile ; he knew 
it to be very deficient in point of action, and therefore 
determined to repair that defect by the vivacity and 
purity of the language; and he has pertealy ſuc- 
ceeded. Dacits. 

Here I have again quoted Madam Dacier merely to 
expreſs my diſſent from her opinion. The play is, in 
my mind, far from being deſtitute of action; the plot 
being as artfully conſtructed, and containing as many 
unexpected turns and variety of incidents, as any of 


our Author's pieces, as may _ appear in the 
the courſe of theſe notes. P | 


. 
3 


THE. 


TACT ES CEN EE 
A —_— 
ws er GH. our acquaintance is as yet but 


young, A 


Since you have bought this farm that neighbours 


And little other commerce is betwixt uss 6 


* The Self. Tormentor.] There is, perhaps, no play 


of Terence, wherein the Author has pointed out the 
place and time of action with more exaQtneſs than in 
the preſent ; and yet the ſettling thoſe two points has 
occaſioned a moſt furious controverſy between two 
learned Frenchmen, Hedelin and Menage, Madam 
Dacier, in her remarks, has endeavoured to moderate 
between them, ſometimes inclining to one fide, and 
ſometimes to the other. I, perhaps, in my turn, ſhall 
_ occaſionally differ from all three, not doubting but T 
thall become equally liable to the reprehenſions of 
future criticks. I ſhall however, endeavour to found 
my remarks on an accurate examination of the piece 
itſelf, and to draw my arguments from within 1 
| | | Ane 229 112 A 5 
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4 THE SELF-TORMENTOR. 
Yet or your virtue, or good neighbourhood, 
(Which is in my opinion kin-to friendſhip). 
Urge me to tell you, fairly, openly, 

That you appear to me to labour more 
Than your age warrants, or affairs require. 
| Now in the name of heav'n and earth, what is't 
You want? what ſeek you? Threeſcore years 

of age, | 
Or older, as I gueſs; with an eſtate, 


/ 


— 


than from witkout. The principal. cauſe: of the dif- 
ferent errors of Hedelin and Menage, ſeems to me to 
have been an idle parade of learning, foreign to the 
purpoſe; together with an obſtinate adherence to their 
ſeveral ſyſtems, which having once adopted, they were 
reſolved to ſquare all their arguments to the ſupport 
of their opinions, rather than to direct them towards 
the inveſtigation of truth. The matters in diſpute 
between them, though drawn out to a great length of 
controverfy, lie in a very narrow compaſs. But there 
being in both an apparent jealouſy of their characters 
as D both were induced to multiply quotations 
and illuſtrations from other authors, inſtead of turning 
their attention ſufficiently to the text, and making the 
poet a comment on himſelf, which every writer, eſ- 

cially thoſe who attempt the Drama, ought to be. 
Each was in ſome inſtances wrong; and even when 
they were in the right, having condeſcended to maintain 
their opinion with falſe arguments, each in their turn 
afforded the opponent an opportunity of cavilling with 
ſome appearance of juſtice. Many examples of this 
will, I. think, appear in the courſe of theſe notes; 
from which it may be concluded, that there 1s no point 
whatever, that lies fo plain and level to the  nderifand. 
ing, but it may be rendered obſcure and intricate by 
learned and ingenious diſputants, who chuſe it as a 
ſubject for the exerciſe of their talents and a diſplay 
TS © ee 


— 


THE SELF-TORMENTOR. 


Better than which, more profitable, none 

In theſe parts hold; maſter of many ſlaves; 

As if you had not one at your command, 

Vou labour in their offices yourſelf. 

I ne'er go out ſo ſoon at morn, return 

So late at eve, but in your grounds I ſee you 

* Dig, plough, or fetch and carry: in a word 
ed Ton 


* Dig, plough, or fetch and carry.] Fodere, aut 
arare, aut aliquid ferre. This paſſage. is of much 
greater conſequence than is generally imagined, towards 
the underſtanding the true intent and management 
of this play; for it is material to know what Menede- 
mus is about when Chremes firſt accoſts him; whether 
he is at work in the field, or is returning home loaded 
with his tools. Two very learned men engaged in a 
very elaborate diſputation upon this ſubject. If Mene- 
demus is ſtill at work when Chremes firſt meets him, 
Terence would certainly have been guilty of a very 
groſs impropriety in the conduct of his comedy; for, as 
the ſcene never changes, Menedemus muſt neceffarily 
be ever preſent. . Terence could never be ſo abſurd as 
not to guard againſt falling into fo groſs an error. He 
not only takes care to acquaint us with the ſituation of 
Menedemus, but alſo with the hour of the day, at 
which the piece commences; which is plainly marked 
out by theſe words, aut aliguid ferre, which decides 
the whole point in queſtion. Menedemus having been 
at work all day, and being unable to ſee any longer, 
takes his tools on his back, and is making the de of 
his way home; Chremes at that very inſtant meets him 
near his own door, where the ſcene lies: the beginning 
of this play therefore is evidently towards the cloſe of 
the day, when Menedemus had quitted his worx. 
| | 5 VCC 
There is certainly a great want of accuracy in this 
way of reaſoning, with which Madam Dacier eſpouſes 
Hedelin's argument: for why, as Menage Juſtly (ay, 
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16 K THE SELF-TORMENTOR. 


You ne'er remit” your toil, nor ſpare yourſelf. 
This, I am certain, is not done for pleaſure. 


iN 


| — You'll 


ſhould the words ant aliguid ferre refer to the manner 


in which Menedemus was then actually employed, 


more than the other words, fodere, aut arare ? or if 
they were ſo interpreted, ſtill they muſt be applied to 
his carrying burdens in the courſe of his laborious oc- 
cupations, while at work in the fields. One word of 


marginal direction, ſetting down the Pantemime of the 


ſcene, according to Diderot's plan, would have ſolved 
all our doubts on this head. On the whole, Menage, 
I think, fails in his proofs that Menedemus is actually 
at work, though he labours that point exceedingly: 


and Hedelin is manifeſtly wrong in maintaining that 


the ſcene lies within the city of Athens. One of the 


principal objections urged by Hedelin (and referred to 
by Madam Dacier in the above note) to the Poet's hav- 
ing intended to exhibit Menedemus actually at work, 


when Chiemes accoſts him, is that the ſcene evidently 
lies between both their houſes. Were the ſcene laid 


in town, as Hedelin contends, indeed it could not be: 
but if in the country adjacent, as Dacier agrees with 
Menage, why might not Menedemus be at work on a 


piece of ground lying between the two houſes ? It is 


natural enough that the ſight of Menedemus thus em- 
- ployed, might urge Chremes to ' preſume, under the 
| 7 thn, of good neighbourhood, to ſpeak to him. — 


here is a btevity and ſullenneſs alſo in the anſwers of 


_  Menedemus, that ſeem in character for a man em- 
ployed, and unwilling ko be interrupted, though he 
relents by degrees, and reluctantly ſuffers Chremes to 
force his tools from him'—His being at work too 
forms a kind of theatrical picture on the opening of 


the piece. Theſe, I think, are the ſtrongeſt argu- 


ments, deduced from the ſcene itſelf, which can be 
urged in behalf of the notion of Menedemus's being 


exhibited as at work on his farm; and ſome of them, 


T'think appear weighty. and plauſtble: but a further 


examination, 


. 


— You'll ſay, perhaps, it vexes you to ſee 

Your work go on ſo ſlowly ;—do but give 

The time you ſpend in labouring yourſelf 

To ſet your ſlaves to work, *twill profit more. 
Mene. Have you ſuch leiſure from your own affairs 


To think of thoſe, that don't concern you, Chremes? 


 Chremes. *] am a man, and feel for all mankind. 
Think, I adviſe, or aſk for information: 1 


If right, that I may do the ſame; if wrong, 


To turn you from it. 


examination, with an attention to | the conduct of the 
reſt of the piece, determined me to the contrary opi- 


nion. — At the end of the ſcene, it is evident that Me- 


nedemus quits the ſtage, and enters his own houſe, It 
cannot be ſaid, that he is prevailed on to deſiſt from 


his labour by the arguments of Chremes; ſince he will. 
not even accept the invitation to fupper, left it ſhould 


afford him a reſpite from his mifery. It is plain there- 
fore, I think, that Terence meant to open the firſt act 


with the cloſe of the day, together with the labours of 
Menedemus; as he begins the third act with the break of 


day and the eoming- forth of Menedemus, to return to 
his toils and ſelf-puniſhment. | ET} 


The length of this, and ſome other controverſial 
notes on this comedy, will, I hope, be excuſed, when 
it is conſidered that this diſpute has filled whole vo- 


lumes. I thought it incumbent on me to clear up 


theſe points to the beſt of my abilities; ſince none can 


be ſo juſtly reproved for having omitted to explain an 
author's meaning, as thoſe who have attempted to tran- 


ſlate him. 


* an a man, Oc. ] Homo ſum ; humani nihil a me 
alienum puto. It is ſaid that at the delivery of this 
ſentiment, the whole theatre, though full of fooliſh and 


ignorant people, teſounded with applauſe. ST, Au- 
c 2 e 


Nene. 


— — ——⏑üZ—— . 
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Mene. T have need to do thus. 
Do as you think fit. 


_ Chremes. - 


It is faid this ſentence was received with an univer- 
ſal applauſe. There cannot be a greater argument of 
the general good 3 of a people, than a ſud- 
den conſent to give their approbation of a ſentiment 
which has no emotion in it. If it were ſpoken with 
never ſo great ſkill in the actor, the manner of utter- 
ing that ſentence could have nothing in it which could 
ſtrike any but people of the greateſt humanity, nay, 
people elegant and ſhilful in obſervations upon it. It is 
poſſible he might have laid his hand on his breaſt, and 
with a winning inſinuatiom in his countenance, expreſ- 
ſed to his neighbour that he was a man who made his 
caſe his own: yet Pl engage a player in Covent-Gar- 
den might hit ſuch an attitude a thouſand times before 
he would have been regarded. 
//%%%% SPECTATOR, N”, 02. 
We are not to tate this, as hath conſtantly been done, 
for a ſentiment of pure humanity. and the natural ebul- 
lition of Zenewolence: We may obſerve in it a deſigned 
ſtroke of ſatirical reſentment.. The Self-Tormentor, 
as we ſaw, had ridiculed. Chremes's curiofity. by a ſe- 
vere reproof.. Chremes, to be even with him, reflects 
upon the inhumanity of his temper. © You, ſays he 
„ ſor rather he. implies] ſeem ſuch a foe to humanity, 
« that you ſpare it not in yourſelf ; I. on the other 
« hand, am affected when I ſee it ſuffer in another.“ 
HurD's Diſſertation on the Provinces of the Drama, 
I cannot diſmiſs this long note without expreſſing my 
concurrence with the laſt cited critick in his explana- 
tion of this paſſage: but I cannot agree with Sir 
Richard Steele that ſentiments of humanity are ſuffer- 
ed to paſs unnoticed on our Theatres, any more than 
T can conclude with the pious St. Auguſtine, that the 
Roman theatre was filled with fooliih and ignorant 
people. A modern audience ſeems to be on the catch 
tor ſentiment; and perhaps often injudiciouſſy: for 
| nothing 
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Chremes. Need any „ 
Torment himſelf? 
Mene. I need. * 


nothing can be more oppoſite to the genius of the 
Drama, whether in Tragedy or Comedy, than a forced 


detail of ſentiments, unleſs, like this before us, they 


grow out of the circumſtances of the play, and fall 


naturally from the character that delivers them. The 


original contains a play of words between Homo and 
humani, and a retort of the word alienum, which 


makes it rather difficult to be 19088 with it's full force 


in a tranſlation. My verſion, Iam conſcious, does not 
comprehend every ward; but I hope it will be found 
to include the whole meaning of the ſentiment. It is 
eaſy to open it ſtil further by a mere diffufed expreſ- 
ſion ; but I thought that conciſeneſs made it more 


round, full, and forcible. If there are any readers 
of a different opinion, let them ſubſtitute the two - 
following lines; though I muſt own I prefer that in 


the text. | i 
Jam a man; and all calamities, 
That touch humanity, come home to me. 


*I need.] Comedy relates to the whole ſpecies, 
Tragedy to individuals. What I mean is this, the 


bero of a Tragedy is ſuch. or ſuch a man; Regulus, 


or Brutus, or Cato, and no other perſon. The prin- 
cipal character of a Comedy, ſhould on the contrary 
repreſent a great number of men. If by chance the 


Poet ſhould give him fo peculiar a phyſiognomy, that 
- there were 1n ſociety but one individual who. reſembled 


him, Comedy would relapſe into it's childhood, and 


wn der into ſatire. 


erence ſeems ta me to have fallen once into this 
error. His Self-Tormentor is a father afflicted at the 
extremities to which he has driven his ſon by an exceſs 
of ſeverity ; for which he puniſhes himſelf by rags, 
hard fare, avoiding company, putting away his ſer- 
vants, and condemning himſelf to labour the earth 


with - 


Chre meſs 


— a 


Nn Nn e era — —_—_ 
% E . oy js vo 


Chremes.. If there's a cauſe, 
Pd not oppoſe it. But what evil's this? 
„ | What 


with his own hands. One may venture to pronounce 


ſuch a father to be out of nature. A great city would 
ſcarce in an age furniſh one example of ſo. whimſical a 

_ diſtreſs. 55 | 
Horace; whoſe taſte was of a ſingular delicacy, ap- 


pears to me to have perceived this fault, and to have 
glanced at it in the following paſſage. 

Hie; vir credere þ offis : a 
Duam ſibi non fit amicus : ita ut pater ille, Terenti 
Fabula quem miſerum nato vixifſe fugato 

Inducit, non ſe peſts cruciaverit atque hic. 

_ No—tis r that this man of pelf, 


Hath yet ſo little friendſhip for himſelf, 
That ev'n the Self-Tormentor in the play, 


Cruel, who drove his much-lov'd fon away, 
Amidſt the willing tortures of deſpair, 
Could not, with wretchedneſs like his compare. 

| . Be os Foo $A ABA. 


: Nothing is more in the manner of this N than 
to have given two ſenſes to pejus, one of 
aimed at Terence, and the other falls on Fufidius, the 


which is 


immediate object of his ſatire. DiperorT. 
Perhaps the reader will imagine the latter part of 
the above note, relative to Horace, is rather a refine- 
ment of the ingenious critick,. than the real intention 
of the ſatiriſt. n N 
oy If there's a-cauſe, c.] Si quid laboris eff, nollem. 


This paſſage has not been rightly underftood. After 
Menedemus tells Chremes that he is reſolved to tor- 
ment himſelf, Chremes unable to account for ſo extra- 
ordinary and whimſical a humour in his neighbour, 


fays, / quid laboris eſt, Wwllem, and means to be under- 


ſtood to proceed with te deterrere. Something very ſhock- 
ing, even bordering upon deſperation, muſt have hap- 
pened, to give Menedemus canſe to behave in this 

023 | manner, 
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= = 


What; is th? offence ſo grievous to your nature, 


| T hat aſks ſuch cruel yy on yourſelt,? . 


Cn. Nay, one "Ye but inform me. 


Be not reſerv'd: fear nothing: : Prithee, truſt me 10 
By conſolation, counſel, or ee, 0 


I poſſibly, may ſerve you. 


 Mene. Would yon — 1 7 + _ end 


Chremer. Ay, for che very r realen ai . 
Mene. I will inform you. fy ws 10%. 
 Chnemes. But meanwhile lay, down '® 25 i T 
Theſe. rakes: don't tire OF" 55 by e 
Menne. It muſt not be. „ 
'Chremes, What mean you. 5 act 7 
Mene. Give me leave: that 1 may, Se... 11 > 
No reſpite from my tal. 7 


Cbremes. 1 U not. allow, it. [taking awe the a. 
Mene. Ah, you. do wrong. 4 Am 


Cbremes. N and ſo.heavy too! 55 5 1 


| [weighing, them in bis band. 


Mente. ehe my geſert. n 
Chremes. Now ſpeak. Klas den jb rats 


Mene. One only ſon 


[ have,—Haye did I ay, Had, ee. Chremes- 


HaveT or no, is now uncertain. 
Chremes. WAR. 


9 i 


Mit tr get; e 1155 Alen, 
dh 1 133 
manner, and - is uz 'Chremes 1 be fo fe 


contribute towards his foronig he 
troubles = a piece: of . complatſance. 2 mT 
which I have 45 ays been charmed with.” vac N. 


2 7 ö 
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Mene. That your dern know. An old Corinthian 
: woman 1449 QU'% * 272 27 
Now ſojourns here, E ſtranger in ew parts, by 
And very poor. It happen'd, of her daughter 2 
My ſon became diſtractedly enamour d;: 
E'en to the brink of marriage; and all this 
Unknown to me: which I ne ſooner learnt. | 
Than T began to deal ſeverely with him, 
Not as a young and love-ſick mind requir'd;”” 
But in the rough and uſual way of 'fathers. 
Daily I chid him; erying, “ How now, Sir“ | 
% Think you that you ſhall hold thefe courſes * 
& And I your father living Keep a miſtreſs, 

& As if ſhe were your wife . Vou are deceiv'd, 
aq | you think that, and do not Know me, Clinia. 
% While you act worthily, you're mine; if ot 

_ 4Ffhall ac towards you wetthy of thyſelf.” 
« All this ariſes from mere idleneſs. 
6 J, at your age, ne'er thought of ove but went 
To ſeek my fortune in the wars in Aſia, 
& And there acquir'd. in arms both wealth and 
een glory?” 1 n 4 #8] 
An ſhort things came to ſuch 4 PE * youth, ; 
O*ercome with hearing ſtill the felf. ſame thing, 
And wearied out with my reproaches; We e 
Age and experience had enabled me 
To judge his int'reſt better than himſelf, 3 
Went off to ſerve the king in Ma, Chremes, 
© Chremes.. How lay vou? e ee 
Menue. Stole away three months ago, n iow M 
Without eh | 
"ONO Both have been to blame Ae ee 
i 888 
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ak 


it 


d 


nd | 
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And yet this nie beſpeats a a. mind; 4 3 


Modeſt and manly. EFW 


Mene. Having heand of this £11 
Fries ſome of his familiars, | 7 I came 


Mournful, half: mad, and almoſt wild with grief 


I ſit me down; my ſervants run to me; 


Some draw abs ſandals off; while bers W fl fs 


* To ſpread the couches, and prepare the ſupper ; "Þ 
Each in his way, I mark, does all he can +5 4 
To mitigate my ſorrow... Noting this, 02 ; 
«. How, ſaid I to myſelf, ſo many then | 


'& Anxious for me alone? to pleaſure me? 


« + So many ſlaves to dreſs me? All this coſt 
« For me alone ?— Mean while,'my only ſon, 


« For whom all theſe were fit, as well. as me, | 1 


« Nay rather more, ſince he is of an age 

More proper for bei uſe; him, him, poor 
boy, 5 Na 

« Has my unkindneſs OWE forth to fare; 155 

« Oh I were worthy of the heavieſt curſe, | 


„ Could I brook that !—No ; long as _ ſhal lead 
« Alife of err — os: a * 


| Through 


* 175 0 3 the Sleek 11 will not 0 weprbphe to 
ſay ſomething here of the antient manner of eating 
among the Greeks and Romans: they ſat, or rather 
lay, in an accumbent poſture: the beds or couches, on 


which they lay, were round the table, which was raiſed 


but a little from the ground. Coox z. | 
+ So many ſlaves to dreſs mes] The detter ſort of | 


pope had eating-dreſſes, which are here alluded to. 


heſe dreſſes were light garments to put on as ſoon. 
as they had bathed. =O commonly bathed before 
eating; and the chief meal was * the N | 

| ; bor E. 
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24 THE SELF /TORMENTOR. 
cc Through my unjuſt ſeverity, ſo long 


Will I revenge his wrongs upon myſelf, 
% Labouring, ſcraping, ſparing, ſlaving for him.” is 


In ſhort I did ſo; in the houſe I left 


Nor = eloaths, nor moveables; I ſcrap'd up all. 


My ſlaves, both male and female, except thoſe 
Who more than _ their bread in Ser r 
2 

+ I fold: Then ſet my 5 to ale: 2 In all 


I got r about re talents Es 
hls © Putchas'd 


— 


* "png albeit 3 . and female. 


Nec vas, nec 8 n -&C. Among the 
fragments of Menander's is 4 
the much to this purpoſe; 

Arręoy, YegaTaivas, a eu. ; 
be bath, maid-ſeryants;” filver-utenſils. 


There are alſo two other lines, which feem to be 


deſeriptive of the miſeries of being driven 1 into exile, = 


Orxet peevely, * Hevety e ο 1 55 | 
bod pantera, Foy vH dara, 
Let him remain at home; and free remain, 
Or ceaſe to be, who would be truly bleſt? 


May we not conjecture from theſe paſtages, that 
this hit ſeene is a pretty cloſe tianſlation from Menan- 
der ; eſpecially. as ãt contains no art of the fable, but 
What is merely relative to the Self-Tormentor, which, 
We n, RF tay? othe: : wholeqplay' in the Greek 

1 r Qt OED 1 
E 7 "wh fat you 165, » > ſale} nic. 17% rd e 
It, appears by! this, that the Greeks and Romans uſed 
tg fix bills on their doors, ds we do now. de, den- 
dunde, Ades lecande, a beuſe ts be fold, a houſe 70 be 
let. PATRICK. 


t Fifteen. talents.] a talent, according to Cooke, | 


was equal to 1931. 158, Engl iſh money, 


Liedes n the miſerable Sire, | 
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Purchias? d this farm; Sad here fatigue myſelf; 5 


Thinking 1 do n my ſon leſs | injury, 322 
* While I'm in mis“ ry too; nor is it juſt 
For me, T think, to taſte of pleaſure here, 
Till he return in ſafety to partake on't. 
Chremes. You I believe a tender parent, him 
A duteous ſon, if govern'd prudently. 


— 


But you were unacquainted with his nature, 


And he with your's: ſad life, where things are fol. 
You ne*er betrayꝰd your tenderneſs to him; Spin Toy 


Nor durſt he place that confidence i in you, 


Which well becomes the boſom of a father. | 
Had that been done; this had not happen'd to you. 
Mene. Te. 1 e but [ was moſt' in fault. | 


* White I'm In migry t 1. NS is ien ID 
blance between this character of Menedemus, and that 
of Laertes in the Odyſſey. Laertes unhappy and af- 
flicted at the. abſence of his ſon, is under the ſame 
trouble and anxiety. 


Thy Sire in ſolitude foments his care: 


. ene is | joyleſs, for thou art not ther 


Pope 8 Oapaty. Book rt V. FR 


Lives, but implores of ev'ry pow'r to lay 
The burden down, and wiſhes for the day. 


Fork from Als: er in the eve of life, &c. 


* XV. V. 375. 


But oa i Kali weeps is life yay, | 

And deem thee loft MELT ©; 
The mournful hour that tore his fon away 
Sent the ſad ſire in ſolitude to ſtray; 

Vet buſied with his ſlaves to eaſe his woe, 


He dreſt the vine, and bad the garden blow, &c: 


| 1 Book XVI. V. 145. 
Vol. II. oY © Chremes. 
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* 


Chremes. All, Menedemus, will, I hope, be well, 
And truſt, your fon will ſoon return in * 
Grant it, good E 
| Chimes. They will. Now, therefore, figce 
, The Dionyſia are held here to-day, 

If [ti convenient, come, and feaſt with me. 


Menne. 


* The Dionyſia. | The Athenians celebrated ſeveral 


feaſts in honour of Bacchus, but there: were two prin- 
cipal ones; one kept in the Sp ring, the other in the 
Autumn ſeaſon. The Abbe Aub gnac 11 edelin] has 
been very minute in his account 5 the 
yet after all has 1 pitehed upon the wrong 
one; for he thinks the feaſt Terence is now ſpeaking 
of, was that held in the Spring ſeaſon, called by the 
ancients Antheſteria, where 2 alſo places that called 
the Fytholgia, becauſe they then broached the wine 
caſks ; and he grounds his opinion bi cg line the Soth, 
of the firſt ſcene in the third act. 


Relevi omnia dalia, omnes 7+ 


F have pierc'd « ev Fay veſſel, ev rf caſk. 


But this manner of reaſcining is FR no means con ; 
| Hufive; for, could they not have done juſt the ſelf- 
ſame thing at any other time of the year? And in fact 
they did 1 o upon all their grand feſtivals, in order to 


entertain their gueſts with the beſt wine their cellar af- 


forded. —Beſides, we may here obſerve that the broach- 
ing all the veſſels was not in compliance with cuſtom, 
but that Chremes was forced into it by the importuni- 


ties of Bacchis ; neither does he mention it to Mene- 


demus, but with an intent to let him ſee to what a 

monſtrous expence he is going to expoſe himſelf: This 
miſtake is of greater conſequence than it may at firſt 
appear to be; 4 it is productive of many more, and 
led the Abbe to place the ſcene of this comedy errone- 


oufly, The feaſt in — was that celebrated in the 
Autumn 


e feaſts, and 


— —— 2 — Por ves — — 
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* Menue. Impoſſible. 7 7 | 
5 Cbremes. Why ſo?—Nay, prithee now, 
Indulge yourſelf a while: your abſent ſon, 
I'm ſure, wou'd have it ſo. 
Me It is not meets: if i bog on, 
That I, who drove him forth to miſery, - 
fo Should fly it now myſelf. | 
| Chremeg. You are reſfolyv'd? 


: Mene. Moſt conſtantly... 

e Chremes. Farewel then! 
7 Mene. Fare you well! - [Exit, 
= hs " SOENE IH 

5 CCH RE ME S ab. 


1C He draws tears from 'me,—How I pity him! 
—But *tis high time, as the day goes, to warn 


Autumn ſeaſon, and was called Dionyſia in agris, the 
Dionyſia in the fields. Neither is the ſcene in Athens, 
as Mr. d'Aubignac ſuppoſed, but in a ſmall village, 
where Chremes and Menedemus had each of thenr 
a houſe. The only difficulty remaining, is to account 
why Chremes ſays Dionyſia hie ſunt, the Dionyfia are 
held here to-day.” The reaſon is obvious. This feaſt 
continued for many days, but not in the ſame boroughs 
or villages at one and the ſame time; to-day it was 
here, to-morrow there, &c. that they might aſſemble 
the more company together. |  _ Dacirx. 

Menage obſerves that it is not clear on what authority 
Madam Dacier pronounces ſo abſolutely, concerning 
bis the fluctuating manner of celebrating this feaſt, to- day 
- | here, to-morrow there, &c. and though he differs with 
: Hedelin about the place in which the ſcene lies, yet 


0 be defends the Abbe's opinion concerning the Pythoigiæ 
3 in oppoſition to Madam Dacier. Non 2 0 eft tantas 


Gmponerse lites. 


* . 1 . 
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11 My neighbour Phania to come forth to ſupper. 
in PI go, and fee if he's at home. 
. _ 1 {goes to Phania's door, arid returns, 

| There was, 

It ſeems, no need of warning: for they tell me, 

He has been gone to my houſe ſome time ſince. 

T keep my gueſts in waiting; ſo I'll in. 

But my doors creaæ. [ Clitipho appears. 

Who's this? Pl ſtep afide. retires, - 


i e E M M 
Enter CI. IT IPH O, fpeating to Clinia within. 


As yet, my Clinia, you've no cauſe to fear: 
They are/not long: and ſhe, I'm confident, . 
Will be, here ſhortly with the meſſenger. | 
Prithee, away then with theſe idle cares, 
Which thus torment you 
Chremes behind.) W tom does my ben ſpeak 
to? met. 
du. My father as I wiſh'd. —Good Sirs well 
Cbremes. What now? + 
__ Clit. D'ye know our neighbour Menedemus 5 
Cbremes. Ay, very well. 
lit. D'ye know he has a ſon? 
Cbremes. I've heard he is in Aſia. 
* Clit. No ſuch VVV 
He's at our houle, Sir. „„ PORN? 4a 
Chrome. How eh i vo tt 
Clit. But juſt rde d: 
Ev! vin at his eg I fell i in 1 with kim, 
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And 


| Dacre, 
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And brought him here to ſupper : for, from boys, ü 

We have been friends and intimates. 
Chremes. Good news. | 

Now do I wiſh the mores that Menedemus, 

Whom I invited, were my gueſt to-day, 


That I, and under my own roof, had been 


The firſt to have OPTION him with Fs joy! 
And I may yet;  [gorng.. 

Clit. Take Feed? it: were not good. 

Cbremes. How ſo? | 

Clit. Becauſe the youth is yet in doubt : 
Newly arriv'd ; in fear of ev'ry thing; 
He dreads his father's anger, and ſuſpects 
The diſpoſition of his miſtreſs tow'rds him; 
Her, whom he doats upon; on whoſe account; 
This diff *rence and departure came about. 

Cbremes. I know it. 

Clit. * He has juſt diſpatch'd his boy 
Into the city to her, and our Syrus 
I ſent along with him. 
_ Chremes. What fays the ſon? 

Clit. Says? that he's miſerable; 


He bas juſt d iſpatch' d his boy into the city te her ] 


Servolum ad eam in urbem miſit. M yon marks 
the ſcene to be in the country; though M. d Aubignac 
treats this argument with ridicule. But it is in vain 


for him to aſſert, that there is not one comedy of Plau- 
tus, or Terence, where one may not meet with this 


expreſſion taken in his own ſenſe of it. He will per- 


ſuade none to think ſo, except thoſe- who have not read 


them. For my part I do not recollect one inſtance of 
it, and I will venture to fay it ee to find one. 


Cc i Tb» 
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| | . Clit. Miſerable ! | | 
4 Who need be leſs fo! ? for what earthly wood: 
1 Can man poſſeſs, which he may not enjoy? 


Parents, a proſp*rous country, friends, birth, riches. 
Vet theſe all take their value from the mind 
Of the poſſeſſor: He that knows their uſe, 
To him they're bleſſings; he that knows it not, 
To him miſuſe converts them into curſes. 
Clit. Nay, but he ever was a croſs old man : 
And now there's nothing that I dread fo much, 
As leſt he be tranſported in his rage 
To ſome groſs outrages againſt his ſon. * 
Chremes. He! —He ?—But PII contain myſelf. 
_ *Tis good . 
For Menedemus that his ſon ſhou'd fear. Laſide. 
Clit. What ſay you, * within yourſelf? 
N 
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1 I ſay, 
Be't as it might, the ſon ſhou'd: have remain'd. 
Grant that the father bore too fri a hand 
Upon his looſe deſires; he ſhould have borne it. 
Whom would he bear withal, if not a parent? 
Was 't fitting that the father ſhou'd conform 
To the ſon's humour, or the ſon to his? 
And for the rigour that he murmurs at, 
*Tis nothing: The ſeverities of fathers, 
Unleſs perchance a hard one here and there, 
Are much the ſame: they reprimand their ſons 
For riotous exceſſes, wenching, drinking; 
And ſtarve their pleaſures by a ſcant allowance. 
Vet this all tends to good : But when the mind 


Is once enſlav'd to vicious appotites, 
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It needs muſt follow vicious meaſures too. 


What partial judges of all ſons are fithers! 


The words of Bacchis, Give me, Bring me, now 
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Remember then this maxim, Clitipho, 
A wiſe one tis, to draw from others? faults 
A profitable leſſon for yourſelf. 
Clit. I do believe it. 1 
Chrem. Well, III 3 in, and ſee | 
What is provided for your ſupper: You, rs ; 
As the day wears, ſee that you re not far hence. 8 
| 8 [Exit. 


SCENE”: Iv. 
CLITIPHO alone. 


Who aſk grey wiſdom from our greener years, 
And think our minds Ghou'd bear no touch of 
885 youth; 3 : 

Governing by their paſſions,” now kill'd ; in them, 
And not by thoſe that formerly rebell'd. 

If ever I've a ſon, I promiſe him 
He ſhall find me an eaſy father; fit 
To know, and apt to pardon his offences : 

Not ſuch as mine, who ſpeaking of another, 
Shews how he'd act in ſuch a caſe himſelf : 

Yet when he takes a cup or two too much, 

Oh, what mad pranks he tells me of his own! 
But warns me now, © to draw from'others? faults 
«© A profitable leſſon for myſelf. In. 

Cunning old gentleman! he little knows, 

He. pours his proverbs in a deaf man's ear. 


1 © "8 % dd 


TOs greater weight with me: to whoſe commands, 
wo 4 2 
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Alas! Pve nothing to reply withall ; 

Nor is there man more wretched than myſelf. 
For Clinia here, (though he, I muſt confeſs, 
Has cares enough) has got a miſtreſs, modeſt, 
Well-bred, and ſtranger to all hartot art: 
Mane is a felf-will'd, wanton, haughty madam, 
Gay and extravagant; and let her ax 
Whate'er ſhe will, ſhe muſt not be denied; 
Since poverty 1 durſt not rake my plea. 
This is a plague I have but newly found, 

Nor is s my father 1225 era of it. 


a 4 as 


ACT. SCENE L, 
Enter CLINIA. 


Clin. AD my affairs in love been, proſperous, 
They had, I know, been here long 
ſince: n | 
I fear ſhe's fall'n from virtue i in my abſence: : 

So many things concur to prove it ſo, _ 


My mind miſgives me; opportunity, 
The place, her age, an infamous old mother, 


Under whoſe governance ſhe lives, to whom 
Nought but gain's precious, 
To bim CLITIPHO. 
Clit, Clinia! 


Clin. Woe is me! re Ain ul 
Clit. Take heed, leſt ſome one iſſue from your 
And chance to ſee you here. nary 5, 


Clin. I will: but yet 


My! mind forebodes know vor e at 
| | i. 


1 


chi. What, ſtill nen ere oo! know the 
truth? | 


Clin. Had there been no untoward circumſiance 


They had return'd already. 
Clit, Patience, Clinia! 
They'll be here preſently. 
Clin. Preſently! but when? 
Clit. “* Conſider, tis a long way off: And then 


You know the ways of women; to ſet off, 
And trick their perſons out, requires an age. 


Clin, Oh | Clitiphon, I fear—— 
Clit. Take courage; ſees, _. 1 
Dromo and Syrus!“ 


SCENE I 


Enter SYRUS and DROMO, comverſing at 


4 Diſtance. 
| Syr us. Say you 2 | 


Drom. Even ſo. hind. . 
Syrys, But while we chat, the girls are left be- 


Clit. liſtening.] Girls, cin do you hear? 
Clin. I hear, ˙ 1 
And now, at laſt, I'm happy, Clitiptio: 


_ Dromo to Syrus.] Lett behind! troth, no won- | 


der: ſo encumber'd ; 
A ing of waiting-women at their heels! 
Clinia liſtening.] Confuſion ! whence Sos ſhe 


have waiting- women? 


* Confider, tis a long way off. J Non cogitas She 
longule eſſe? This paſſage, as well as the circumſtances 


of the next ſcene, are a further confirmation of the 
ſcene's lying in the country. 


0 qe: <= 
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Clit. How can I tell * [them. 
Syrus to Dromo.] We ought not to have dropp'd 
They bring a world of baggage ! 
© Clinia liſtening. ] Death! 
Syrus. Gold, cloaths ! 
It . late too, and they may miſs their way. [them, 
We've been to blame: Dromo, run back, and meet 
Away! quick, quick! don't loiter. [ Exit Dromo. 
Clin. What a wretch ! | 
All my fair hopes quite blaſted ! 
Clit. What's the matter ? 
What is it troubles you ? 
Clin. What troubles me? 
D'ye hear? She waiting- women, gold and cloaths! 
She, whom I left with one poor ſervant-girl ? 
Whence come they, think you ? 
Clit. Oh, I take you now. 
Syrus to himſelf.] Gods, what a croud ! our 
buouſe will hardly hold them. 
- What eating, and what drinking will there be! 
How miſerable our old gentleman ! - 
But here are thoſe I wiſh'd to ſee! 
[ ſeeing Clit. and Clin, 


Clin. Oh Jove! 
Where then are truth, and faith, and honour fled ? 
While Ja fugitive, for love of you, 
Quit my native country, You, Antiphila, 
For ſordid gain deſert me in diſtreſs : 
You, tor whoſe ſake I courted infamy, 
And caſt off 115 ä to my father. 


He, 
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Though, when *twere good and wholeſome, I was 
No wretch more curſt than II. | | 


Having arriv'd, Dromo knucks at the door: 
Which an old woman had no ſooner open'd, 


Coming thus unexpectedly upon her, 
Antiphila's employments in your abſence : 
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He, I remember now with grief and ſhame, 
Oft warn'd me of: theſe womens: ways; oft tried 
In vain by ſage advice to wean me from her. 
But now I bid farewell to her for ever; men 


Syrus. He has miſconſtrued 
All our diſcourſe, I find. You. rn Clinia, 
Your miſtreſs other than ſhe is. Her life, 
As far as we from circumſtance could learn, 
Her diſpoſition tow'rd you, are the ſame, [earth 
Clin. How tell me all: for there is nought on 
Fd rather know than that my fears are falſe. [all, 
Syrus. Firſt then, that you may be appriz'd of 
Th' old woman, thought her mother, was not ſo.: 
That beldam alſo is deceas'd ; for this 
I overheard her as ſhe came along, 
Telling the other. = 
Clit. Other! who? what other? 
Syrus. Let me but finiſh what I have denn 
And I ſhall come to that. 
Clit. Diſpatch then. 
Syrus. Firſt, 


8 


But in goes Dromo, and I after him. 
TH” old woman bolts the door, and ſpins again, 
And now, or never, Clinia, might be known, 


For ſuch, as then we ſaw, we might preſume 
„ Her 
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Her daily practice, which of all things PO | 
Betrays the mind and diſpoſition moſt. 
Buſily plying of the web we found 8 niz nf 
Decently clad in mourning,—l ſuppoſe; : q 
For the deceas'd old woman.—She had on 
No gold, or trinkets; but was plain and neat,” © 
And dreſt like thoſe who dreſs but for themſelves. 


No female varniſh to ſet off her beauty: 
Her hair diſhevel'd, long and ee, looſe 
About her ſhoulders. ——Peace! | 5 5 Cliria. 
Clin. Nay, prithee, Syrus, & 
Do not tranſport me thus without a cauſe. 
Syrus. Th' old woman e den woefz 7 one 


ſervant-girl, : 


A tatter'd an . weaving by her 
= Clit. 


* Buß ly bing of the Fay awe | found * ] 3 
telam fludioſe ipſam oſſe ndimus. This line of our author 
agrees almoſt literally with the "the f Greek one 

reſerved by Le Clerc err — agments of 
, BO! 1 Bf 

BE tcapts expeuad]o puh H&H. | 

\ + One ſervant-girl, a tatter'd dirty, dowdy,: aveaving 
by her.] Præterea uni ancillula erat : ea texebat una, 
pannis obſita, negleaa, immunda illuwie. This paſſage 
is equally cloſe to the ſenſe of the Owings, taken 


from the ſame book. 


Net. Se gererelyis L wi, TINY: | 
Abſn oumngaurzy gurara; q dhe . 
Le Clerc took theſe Greek lines from Viorius; a FOE 
Victorius copied them from a book of Politian, who 
had written them in the margin, (not as it ſhould ſeem) 
of his own compoſition, but from a fragment, which 


he had ſomewhere met with, of Menander. 
Suppoſing 


60 


The ragged dirty girl that he deſcrib'd? 


Into a flood of tears, which one might ſee 
»Were ſhed for love of you. 


% 


very oed actor, and draw attention rather from his 1 


To win the miſtreſs, firſt to bribe the maid. 


THE SELF-TORMENTOR. 3) 
cn b. Clinia, if chis be OTE as fure it is; 
Who is more fortunate than you? D'ye mark 


A ſign the miſtreſs leads a blameleſs life, | 
When ſhe maintains no flaunting go between: 
For *tis a rule for thoſe gallants, who wiſh 


Clin. Go on, I beg you, Syrus; and take heed 
You fill me not with idle joy. — What faid ms | 
When you nam'd Me?: | 

Syrus. As ſoon as we inform'd her 
You were return'd, and begg'd her to come to you, 
She left her work. immediately, and burſt 


Clin. By all the Gods, 
I know not where F am for very joy. 


Oh, how I trembled! 
| Clit, 
3 | 
Suppoſing the Been in Aude to be genuine, may 
we not fairly conclude that all this fine narration is a 
very cloſe ĩmitation of Menander, as well as that other 
beautiful one, which opens the firſt Act? 


* Pere ſhed for love of you.] Terence's Comedy of 
the Self- Tormentor 1 is written, as if he ef to 1.1 


own character than the words of the author, that could 
gain it among us for this ſpeech, though ſo full of na- 
ture and good ſenſe. eee 8 ect Ne. 9 
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Clit. Without cauſe, -I knew. other! > 

But come; now, Syrus, tell us, who! 8 . 
Syrus. Your miſtreſs Bacchis. 6 

Clit. How | what! Bacchis? Tell me, 

Where d'ye bring her, rogue? 

Syrus. Where do I bring her? ? 

To our houſe certainly. 
Clit. My father's ? 
Syrus. Ay. | 
Clit. O monſtrous impudence ! if 
Syrus. Conſider, Sir; 

More danger, the more honour. 

Clit. Look ye, ſirrah, | 

You mean to purchaſe praiſe at my expence, 

Where the leaſt ſlip of yours would ruin me. 

What is't you drive at? _ 

Syrus. But 3 
Clit. But what? 
Syrus. I'II tell you; 

Give me but leave 

Clin. Permit him. 

Clit. Well, I do. 

Wa . his buſineſs—now—is juſt as "TM 
RAE: 


— 


Clit. Caen! = 
What a long round-about beginning! TY 
. ee 


* But come ; now, — 5 &c] Here v we 3 upon 
the other part of the fable, which the poet has moſt 
artfully complicated with the main ſubject, by making 
Syrus bring Clitipho's miſtreſs along with Antiphila. 
This part of the ſtory, we know, was not in Me- 
Ar, 


Tr.. ˙ > Vn mum 
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Clin. True. A | Fn 
To the point, Syrus! : 
Hrus. I've no patience with you. 5 
'You uſe me ill, Sir, and I can't endure it. 
Clin. Hear him: peace, Clitipho! [to Clitipho. 
Syrus. You'd be in love; 


Poſſeſs your miſtreſs; and have wherewithal 


To make her preſents: but to gain all this 


: You'd riſque no danger. By my ene you te 


„ 


It it be wiſe to with for ET cant'h be. 


Take good and bad together; both, or none; 


Chuſe which you will ; no miſtreſs, or no danger. 


And yet the ſcheme Ve laid is fair and ſafe; 
Your miſtreſs may be with you at your father's, 
Without detection; by the ſelf-ſame means 
I ſhall procure the ſum you've promis'd her, 
Which you have rung ſo often in my ears, [more? 
You've almoſt deaten'd them. — What wou'd you 
Clit. If it may be fo— _ 
Syrus. If ! the proof ſhall ſhew. 
_ Clit. Well, well then, what's this ſcheme ? 2 
Syrus. We will pretend 


That Bacchis is his miſtreſs. 


Clit. Mighty fine! 


What ſhall become then of his own ? n Shall ſhe 


Paſs for his too, becauſe one's not enough 


To anſwer for? 


Syrus. No. She ſhall to your mortar. 

"Chit. Haw Df -. 

Hrus. Twere tedious, Clitipho, to tell: 
Let 
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Let it ſuffice; I've os for it. 
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Clit. Nonſenſe | 
I ſee no ground to make me hazard this. 
S yrus. Well; if you dread this, I've another 8 
Which you ſhall both own has no danger i in't 
Clit. Ay, prithee, find that out. g 
Srus. With all my heart. 
I'll run and meet the women on the road, 
And order them to go ſtraight home again. 
Clit. How F what! 
Syrus. I mean to eaſe you of aſs fear, 
That you may fleep i in peace on either ſide. 


Levine: 


Clit. What ſhall I do? 
Clin. E'en profit of his ſcheme. 
Clit. But, Syrus, oa me then- 
Syrus. Away, away !. 

This day, too late, you'll wick for her! in vain. n. going. 
Clin. This is your time: enjoy it, while you 


may: | 
Who 


8 7 hat you may fleep in peace on "Hl SIDE, In 
AUREM utramwvrs, otiose ut dormias. Literally, on either 
EAR. A Latin proverb, uſed by Plautus as well as our 
author, and borrowed from the Greek. We have an 
inſtance of it among the fragments of the TTAOKION, 


or Necklace, of Menander. The ſubje& of that 


comedy, if we may judge from 'the ſmall, though 
precious remains of it, was much the ſame as that of 
the George Dandin of Moliere, the marriage of a poor 
man to a rich heireſs. An extract or two, may per- 
haps not be diſagreeable to the reader, and ſerve to re- 
lieye the dryneſs of the controverſial notes to this 
comedy. The very firſt Une contains the 3 

Ex- 
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Who knows if you'! may 1250 the like 1 0 7 
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Now may our Heireſs ſleep on either ear, 
Having perform'd a great and mighty feat, 


And fatisfhed the longing ngs of her fout. 


Her, whom ſhe hated moſt, he has caſt forth, 
That all the world may henceforth look upon 
The viſage of Creobyla, and thence 

May know my wife for miſtreſs, by the print 

Of ſtern authority upon her brow. 

She is indeed, as the old ſaying goes, 

(a) An Aſs among the Apes. — This can t be boys 
In ſilence, even tho! I wiſh'd it ſo, 

Curſe on the night, the ſource of all my ile! 
Ah me, that I 1 ou'd wed: Creobyla! _ 
Ten Talents, and a wife of half-a- yard! 
And then who is there can endure her pride? 
By Jove, by Pallas, tis intolerable. 


A maid moſt diligent, and quick as thought, | 


She has caſt forth, to introduce another. 


(a) A proverk, to ſignify thoſe, robe are ou. among 
925 who ys at t "hem: 2? hay 
There 
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en Call as you pleaſe, Pll on. 
Clit. Clinia, you're right.--Ho, oe Syru, ho! 
Syrus, I fay. 
Syrus. So, he grows bot at laſt.” YR bimſelf. 
What would you, Sir? [turning about. | 
Clit. Come back, come back 
Syrus, I'm here. L returns. 


9 


- There 1s another paſſage extant, containing part of 
a dialogue between the huſband and an old netghbour, 
on the ſame ſubject; but, for the ſake of variety, I 
ſhall ſubjoin an extract from the fame comedy of a dit- 


ferent colour. 
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Thrice wretched he, that's poor and takes a wife, 
And doth engender children Oh fool, fool! 
Who undefended, bare of neceſſaries, 
Soon as ill forrums comes, that comes to all, 
Can't wrap his miſeries in affluence ; 
But in a naked, wretched poverty, 
Freezes like winter ; miſery his portion 
Too amply dealt, and every good denied. 


What Menander has in the above paſſage confi ered 
metaphorically, o our own Shakeſpeare has very inen 


realized: 


Poor naked wretches, whereſoe'er you are, 

That bide the pelti ing of this pitileſs ſtorm! ; 
How ſhall your houſeleſs bead, and unfed ſides, 

Your loop'd and window'd raggedneſs, defend yon 

F rom ſeaſons ſuch as theſe? — King Lea mn 


—— — 1m 


r — > nts 


3 


0 


red 
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Vour m Sir What, will not this content 


| ou ? 

Clit. Yes, Syrus; me, my pain and * fame 
] render up to you: diſpoſe of all; 
But ſee you're not to blame. 

Syrus, Ridiculous !_ 
Spare your advice, gocd Clitipho ! you knows. 
Succeſs is my concern ftill more than your's: 
For if perchance we fail in our attempt, 
You ſhall have words ; but I, alas, dry blows. 
Be ſure then of my diligence ; and beg 


| Your friend to join, and countenance our ſcheme. 


Clin. Depend on me: I ſee it muſt be fo. 
Clit. Thanks, my beſt Clinia ! 
Clin. But take heed ſhe trip not. 
Syrus. Oh, ſhe is well inſtructed. 
Clit. Still I wonder 
How you prevail'd ſo eaſily upon her; = 
Her, who's ſo ſcornful. | 
Syrus. J came juſt in time, 
Time, that in moſt affairs is all in all : 
For there I found a certain wretched captain, 
Begging her favours. * Sys an artful baggage, 


Denied 


5 Sbe, an artful baggage, Sc.] Hac arte tratabat 
virum, ut illius animum cupidum tnopid accenderet. 
There is the ſame ſentiment, and much of the ſame 
wry of — in Shakeſpeare” 8 Well that Ends 

ell. 


She knew her diſtance, and did angle for me, 
Madding my eagerneſs with her reſtraint. 

As all impediments in fancy's courſe 

Are motives of more fancy. 
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This 
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Denied him, to enflame his mind the more, 
And make her court to you. —But hark ye, Sir, 
Be cautions of your conduct! no imprudence ! 
You know how ſhrewd and keen your father is; 
And I know your intemperance too well. 
No double-meanings, glances, leers, fighs, hems, 
Coughing, or titt'ring, I beſeech you, Sir! 
Clit. I' play my part 
Syrus. Look to't! 
Clit. To your content. 
Syrus. But fee, the women ! they're foon after 
us. [looking out. lcd'ye hold me; 
Clit. Where are they? ¶ Syrus ſtops bim. ] Why 
— Sens, She ZZ ĩͤ -- 72 
Your miſtreſs now. | oh 
Clit. True not before my father. 


But 


This ſentiment is alſo finely touched upen by Ben 
Jonſon in his Every Man in his Humour. The occa- 
ſion on which it is employed by Shakeſpeare, is almoſt 

parallel to that in Terence, but in Ben Jonſon's play it 
is applied to the education of youth. | 
Jam reſolv'd I will not top his journey, 
Nor practiſe any violent means to ſtay 
TH” unbridled courſe of youth in him; for that 
Reſtrain d, grows more impatient ;" and in kind 
Like to the eager, but the generous grey-hound, 
Who ne'er ſo little from his game with-held, 
Turns head, and leaps up at his holder's throat. 
2 Man in his Humour, Act I. 

I do not ſay that the above fine lines were ſtruck out 
from this paſſage in Terence; but it is plain that the 
remainder of Knowell's ſpeech, as the late ingenious 
editor of Jonſon has jullly obſerved, was borrowed 
from another part of our author's works, which ſhall 
be painted out in the nates on the next comedy. 
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But now mean while. 5 5 


Syrus. Nor now, mean ; while. 
Clit. Allow me] 


 Syrus. No. 
Clit. But a moment! 
5 Syrus. No. 5 
; Clit. A ſingle kiſs! 
Syrus. Away, if you are wiſe! 
_ Clit. Well, well, I'm gone. 5 ick tri 
What's He to dos? N 2 
_ Sprus, Stay here. | | | 
v5 _ Clit. O happy—— | 7 
hy Syrus. March! [puſhes off Clitipho 
8 CE N E. II. 
| Enter BACCHIS, and ANTIPHILA at 8 
ut 7 diſtance. . 
Zen Boreb. Well, I commend you, my y Antiphila: 
0ſt Happy, that you have made it ſtill your care, 
y it That virtue ſhould ſeem fair as beauty in you] 
Nor, gracious Heav'n ſo help me, do 1 wonder 
If ev'ry man ſhould wiſh you fer his n 
For your diſcourſe beſpeaks a worthy mind. 
And when J ponder with myſelf, and 5 
Vour courſe of life, and all the reſt of thoſe 
Who live not on the common, lis not ſtrange, | "i 
I. Your morals ſhould be different from ours. 
out M Virtue's your int'reft thofe, with whom we. deal, 
the Forbid it to be our's: For our gallants, 17 
ave Charm'd by our beauty, court us but for T hat; 


hall Which Fading, "OY transfer their love to others. hs 


16 Tin. 111 roam 


+a 


9 


— 


We live SI deterted, and diſtreſt. 
You, when you've once agreed to paſs your life 
Bound to one man, whoſe temper ſuits with” your” s 
He too attaches his whole heart to you: 
Thus mutual friendſhip draws you each to each; 
Nothing can part you, nothing ſhake your love, 
Anti. I know not others; for myſelf I know, 


From his content I ever Jiew my own. 
Clin. overbearing.] Excellent maid ! ſ my? 185 


beſt Antiphila! a | 
'Thou too, thy love alone is now the Ys Ii 
'That brings me to my native land again. 


- — 
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For when away, all evils elſe were light 5 
Compar'd to wanting mee.” | 85 
Syrus. I do believe it. _ 
Clin. O Syrus, 'tis too much: 1 cannot 
bear = 1H] | | | ) | 
Wretch 


*] * not others, ec The 88 of Ants 
ils is here finely drawn, and repreſents innocence in 
perfection. There is nothing of conſtraint or emula- 
tion in her virtue, nor is ſhe influenced by any conſi- 
deration of the miſeries likely to attend looſeneſs or 
debauchery, but purely by a natural bias to virtue. 
DacirR. 
7. O Syrus, bis too much.] Madam Dacier, c con- 
trary to the authority of all editions and MSS. adopts 
a conceit of her father's in this place, and places this 
ſpeech to Clitipho, whom ſhe ſuppoſes to have retired 
to a hiding-place, where he might over-hear the con- 
verſation, from whence he peeps out to make this 
ſpeech. to Syrus. This ſhe calls an agreeable jeu de 
theatre, and doubts not but all lovers of Terence will 
be 


art. 


Jo give a looſe to love, a love like this? 
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8 that I am!—and muſt I be debarr'd 3 
8 
Syrus. And yet if 1 may judge your father”s \ & 
He has more troubles yet in ſtore for you. mind, 
Baccb. Who1 is that youth that eyes us? 
; [ering e 
Ants. Ha! 95 him. ]—Support me! ; 
Bacch. Bleſs me. what r now? 


Anti. 1 faint. 


Baccb. Alas, poor ſoul! 

What is't ſurprizes you, Antiphila? 
Anti. Is't Clinia that I ſee, or no? 

 Bacch. Whom do you ſee? 5 | | 
Clin. Welcome, my ſoul! [running 95 to ber. 
Anti, My wiſh*d- for Clinia, welcome! 

Clin. How fares my love? _ 

Anti. Oferjoy'd at your return. 

Clin. And do J hold thee, my Antiphila, Z 
Thou only wiſh, and comfort of my foul? [wait. 
Syrus. In, in, for you have made our good man 

175 | 7 [Exeunt. 


ACT 


be obliged to her father for ſo in enious a KAY but 
it is to be feared. that critical agacity will not be ſo 
laviſh of acknowledgements as filial piety. There does 
not appear the leaſt foundation for this remark in the 
ſcene, nor has the Poet given us the leaſt room to 


doubt of Clitipho's being actually departed. To me, 


inſtead of an agreeable jeu de theatre, it appears a moſt 
abſurd and ridiculous device; particularly vicious in 
this place, as it moſt injudiciouſly tends to interrupt 
the courſe of Clinia's more intereſting , ſo admi- 
rably delineated in this little E 
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5 ET: III 8 C E NE $5 v7] 
e C HRE MES. | 
ws ks now juſt day- break. Why delay I then 
"Toy To call my neighbour forth, and be the firſt 
To tell him of his ſon's return ?—The youth, 

I underſtand, would fain not have it fo. 

* "Tis now juſt day-break.] Laceſcit hoc jam. This 
1s ſpoken with ee Bey up towards heaven; hoc 
has reference to cœlun, which is underſtood, Thus 
Plautus in his Cureulio. Reg bes 


Nam hac quidem edepol haud multi poſt luce lucebit. 


It is beyond all doubt that this play was acted at two 
different and diſtinct times; the two firſt acts at night, 
after ſun- ſet; and the three remaining acts the next 
morning, at break of day: the time between the ſecond 
and third act was taken up with the carouſal and ſup- 
per — by Chremes. Menander, upon account of 

the feaſts then celebrating, had a right to divide his 
comedy in this manner: Terence took the ſame liberty, 
and with the ſame juſtice, ſince his plays were repre- 
ſented at Rome upon the like ſolemn occaſions. Eu- 
graphins, who wrote nates upon this comedy, was of 

pinion that this method was without precedent; but 

he is miſtaken. Ariſtophanes did the very ſame thing} 
the two firſt acts of his Plutus were performed in the 
evening, the three laft early the next morning, and the 
time between the ſecond and third act is employed by 
Plutus in paying vifit to the temple of AÆſculapius, 
Where he paſtes the whole night. If we could preeiſe- 
ly tell the hour, at which Afiſtophanes opens Ris play, 
we ſhould undoubtedly find he had not tranſgreſſed the 
unity of time (twelve hours) which ts requiſite to dra- 
matick pieces. It is at leaft certain that Terence has 
not exceeded it here, and that he is as exact in this 
| parti- 


> 


Parti 
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But ſhall I, when I fee this poor old man 


Afflict himſelf fo grievouſly, by ſilence LT 


Rob him of ſuch an unexpected joy, 

When the diſcov'ry cannot hurt the ſon? 
No, I'll not do't; but far as in my pow'r 
Aſſiſt the father. As my ſon, I fee, 


| Miniſters to the occaſions of his friend, 


| Aſſociated. 


particular as in every other, The play begins a little 
after eight at night. The two firſt acts do not laſt 
above two hours; they then go to ſupper ; this makes 
an interval of fix or ſeven hours. The third act be- 
gins at the break-of day, as Terence has taken care to 
oint out, luceſcit hoc jam; — tis now juſt day-break,— 
50 that the three acts, which could not laſt three hours, 
muſt have ended about ſeven in the morning. But 
what is chiefly remarkable is, that this third interval 
is interwoven with the ſubject matter of the play, as 
well as it is in Ariſtophanes. Chremes, during that 
time, obſer ves the freedoms which paſs between Cliti- 
pho and Bacchis : and this creates great part of the 
uſineſs of the third act. The critics were little atten- 
tive to this, when they cry out,—Yafta & hians £5 
inanis romædia eft ;—there is a void, a gap, an empti- 
neſs in this comedy. Which is far, very far, from be- 
ing true ; for what they call ſo, has a very material 
connection with the play, and may be ſaid to be almoſt 
the very ground-work of it. Had Terence divided it 


| fo, that this interval had not entered into the ſubject, 
it would indeed have been ridiculous and inſupportable. 


Were we to act one of Moliere's plays thus by piece- 


meal, the. beginning to-night, and the end to morrow 


morning, every body would laugh at the partition; but 
Terence and Menander, who were perfect maſters of 
the drama, attempted it with ſucceſs. And indeed it 
might even now a-days be done with propriety, nay 
would become neceſſary, provided it could be execyt- 
ed with equal judgment and addreſs. Dc x. 
Vor, II. ie D Noe ye The 
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Aſſociated in counſels, rank and age, 
So we old men ſhould ſerve each other too. 


iv © STuNy 


The idea of the above note, as well as ſeveral others 


of Madam Dacier, was firſt ſuggeſted by Scaliger, who, 
in the ſixti book of his Poeticks, firſt broached the no- 
tion of this diviſion of the comedy in the repreſenta- 
tion, in order to vindicate our author from the imputa- 
tion of having left an unwarrantable chaſm between 
the ſecond and third acts. And it is ſomething whim- 


ſical, that this great critick, after having depreciated 


our author's merit in the groſs, more than any of his 


predeceſſors, ſhould take it into his head to juſtify him 


againft every objection that had been made to any par- 
ticular paſſage in his works. But though Scaliger was 
ever dogmatical and poſitive in his opinion, yet that o- 
pinion was not always uncontrovertible: In the preſent 
inſtance I am ſo far from aſſenting with Madam Dacier 


that the fact is beyond all doubt, that I will venture to 


fay there is not the leaſt ground for ſuch an aſſertion. 
Donatus, who mentions this play in his preface to the 
Phormio, does not afford the leaft colour to ſuch an 
argument ; nor do I believe there is any more coun- 
tenance given to it by the ſcholiaſts on Ariſtophanes : 


whoſe comedies it would be an extremely difficult taſk 


to reconcile to an > Rm with the Unities. 
One of the chief points in difpute between Hedelin 


and Menage, about this comedy, relates to this inter- 


val; and great part of the controverſy turns upon a 
very obſcure and uncertain part of literature, wiz. 
whether the Athenian month Antheſterion be agreeable 
to our April or January. Both agree that a night e- 


lapſes between the ſecond and third act; but Hede- 


lin, who is followed by Madam Dacier in the 
above note, contends that according to the time of 
year, and circumſtances of the piece, it is an interval 
of fix or ſeven hours, which Menage extends to thir- 
e n or fourteen. - Each of them lays out a deal of 
atning on this queſtion, but in my mind to very little 
| 5 purpoſe, 
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Mene. to bimſelf.] Sure 'm by nature form'd 


for miſery Beyond | 


purpoſe, It is agreed on all hands, that a whole night 
certainly paſſes, and the ſpectator has not time to enter 
into a minute difquifition, whether 'tis in June or De- 
cember : nor indeed could any thing tend to make the 
obſervation of the Unities appear ridiculous, ſo much 
as ſuch a trifling conſideration.— As to what Madam 
Dacier ſays of this intervals being interwoven with 


the ſubject ; and of the ſuppoſed employments of the 
characters, in their abſence from the ſtage, being made 
conducive to the fable; it is perfectly juſt, and every 


ſkilful playwright ſhould contrive his intervals with 
the like art. But to fill up .thoſe chaſms by occupying 
the audience alſo in the ſame manner, is, I think, a 
more curious device than any in the Rehearſal. Madam 
Dacier herſelf could not be inſenſible of the difficulty, 
and confeſſes that a play of Moliere's, ſo divided in the 
repreſentation, would appear very ridiculous ; yet is 
willing to imagine that even a modern drama might be 
thus exhibited with propriety. Let us ſuppoſe there- 


fore that, at the firſt opening of the theatre in the Hay- 


market, Sir John Vanburgh had written a comedy, in 
which he had introduced a maſquerade at the end of 
the ſecond act. The ſpeQators aſſemble: two acts are 
played: then comes the maſquerade ; and the ſpecta- 
tors, in order to fill up the interval, flip on their do- 
minos, game, drink, dance, and intrigue till day-light. 
With what appetite would they return to the repteſen- 

tation of the three laſt acts? However ſuch a partition 
might be received at Rome or Athens, I think it would 
never go down at Paris or London: and, were it not 
for the example of Madam Dacier, I ſhould imagine 
that even the moſt rigid French critick would think it 


more reaſonable to be wafted from ſhore to ſhore by 


Shakeſpear's chorus, than to adopt this extraordinary 
method of preſerving the Unities. | wah 


* Enter Menedemus,] Menedemus comes out of his 
„ D 2 houſe 
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Beyond the reſt of humankind or elſe 
Tis a falſe ſaying, though a common one, 
That time aſſuages grief.” For ev'ry 4 
My ſorrow for the abſence of my ſon 
Grows on my mind: the longer he's away, 
The more impatiently I wiſh to ſee him, 
The more pine after him. | 
Cbremes. But he's come forth. e 
Yonder he ſtands. I'll go and ſpeak with him. 
Good morrow, neighbour! I have news for you; 
Such news, as you'll be overjoy'd to hear. 
Mene. * Of my ſon, Chremes ? - 
Chremes. He's alive and well. 
+ Mene. Where? 
Cbremes. At my houſe. 
Mene. My fon ? 
Cbremes. Your ſon. 
Mene. Come home ? 
Chremes. Come home. 
Mene. + My dear boy come? my Clinia | ? 
Chremes, He. 
Mene. Away then! prithee, being me to him. 
| Chremes. Hold ! | 5 9 


4 


He 


- houſe at day-break to return to his work; for he has al- 
ready declared that he will allow himſelf no reſpite. | 
This is well conducted. DaciER. 

.* Of my ſon, Chremes ?] Terence diſcovers uncom- 
mon judgment in preſerving his characters. Menede- 
mus, when he hears of good news, immediately en- 
quires, if they relate to his ſon, thinking nothing elſe - 
worthy his notice. PAT RIcR. 

1 My dear boy come? my Clinia p] Theſe repetitions. 
are very natural, There is a paſſage very like this in 
the fourth aQt of the Captivi of Plautus, 
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He cares not you ſhould know of his return, | 

And dreads your ſight becauſe of his late treſpaſs. 

He fears, beſides, your old: ſeverity 

Is now augmented. | 
Mene. Did not you inform him 

The bent of my affections? 
Chremes. Not IJ. 


Y 


» Mene. Wherefore, Chremes ? = Nö him 
Cbremes. Becauſe *twould injure both yourſelf and 


'To feem of ſuch a poor and broken ſpirit. 


Mene. I cannot helpit. 'Too long, much too long, 


I've been a cruel father. 

Chremes. Ah, my friend, 
You run into extremes; too ie 
Or, too profuſe ; imprudent either way. 
Firſt, rather than permit him entertain 
A miſtreſs, who was then content with little, 
And glad of any thing, you drove him hence: 
Whereon the girl was forc'd, againſt her will; 
To grow a common gameſter for her bread: 
And now ſhe ean't be kept without much coſt, 
You'd ſquander thouſands. For to let you know 
* How admirably Madam's train'd to miſchief, 
How finely form'd to ruin her admirers, 


She came to my houſe yeſter-night with more 
'Than half a ſcore of women: at her tail, 


Laden with cloaths and jewels—lf ſhe had 
+ A Prince to her gallant, he could not bear 


D 3 8 Such 


H admirably madam's, & ce] Chremes takes 
Bacchis for Clinia's miſtreſs, and his own ſon is her 
real gallant. This jeu de theatre is admirable. DaciER. 
＋ 4 Prince to e Sallam.] Satrapes . a amaty. 
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Such wild extravagance : much leſs can You. 
Mene. Is She within too? 
Cremes. She within? Ay, truly. 
I've found it to my coſt: for I have given 
To her and her companions but one ſupper; 4 
And to give ſuch another would undo me. 


For, not to dwell on other circumſtances, 


Merely to taſte, and ſmack, and ſpirt about, 


What quantities of wine has ſhe conſum'd | 
This is too rough, ſhe cries ; ſome ſofter, pray. 
I have i every veſſel, ev'ry caſk ; 


Kept ev'ry ſervant running to and fro: 


All this ado, and all in one ſhort night! 


What, Menedemus, muſt become of you, 
Whom they will prey upon continually > 
Now, afore heaven, thanking open 3 


I pitied you. . 


Mene. + Why, let him have his 1 yy 


Waſte, conſume, l I'll endure it all, 
| So 


Satrapes is originally a Hebrew word, but in uſe too 


among the Perſians, who gave this title to the gover- 


nors of their provinces; who were generally very 


rich, and fo many petty kings in the eaſtern nations. 


PATRICK. 
* Spirit bart? Pytifſands. Pytiſſare is a word ori- 
ginally Greek, and is, what we call, a verb of imita- 
tion, for its ſound very much reſembles the noiſe made 
by the action of ſpirting wine out of the mouth. 
PATRICK. 

+ Why, let him have his will, c.] Here we have, 
drawn in lively colours, the picture of a man haſty in 
running from one extreme to another. This gives oc- 
cation to the expedient offered by Chremes, which 
comes in very naturally, and inſenſibly leads to the re- 
maining of the plot. PATRICK. | 
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80 bat have him with me. 
Chremes. If reſolv'd | 
To take that courſe, I hold it of great moment 
That he perceive not you _ of this, 
Mene. What ſhall I do then? _- 
Chremes. Any thing, much rather 

Than what you mean to do: at ſecond hand 
Supply him; or permit his ſlave to trick you; 
Though I perceive they're on that ſcent already, 
And privately contriving how to do't. 
There's Syrus, and that little ſlave of your's 
In an eternal whiſper: the young men 
Conſulting too together: and it were 
Better to loſe a Talent by theſe means, 
Than on your plan a Mina: for at preſent 
Money is not the queſtion, but the means 
To gratify the youth the ſafeſt way. 
For if he once perceives your turn of mind, 
And that you'd rather hazard life and wealth, 
Than part from him; ah, Menedemus, what 
A window to debauchery you'll open ! 
Nay, life itſelf will grow a burthen to you; 3 
For too much liberty eorrupts us all. | 
Whatever comes into his head, he'll have; 3 
Nor think, if his demand be right or wrong. 
Vou, on your part, to ſee your wealth and for 
Both wreck'd, will not be able to endure. 
You'll not comply with his demands ; whereon 
He falls to his old fence immediately, [threaten 
And knowing where your weak. part lies, will 
To leave you inſtantly. 


„CCC. Ane 
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 Mene. Tis very like. „ 
Chremes. Now on my life I * have not clos'd my 
Nor had a ſingle wink of ſleep this night, 
For thinking how I might reſtore your ſon. | 
Mene. Give me your hand: and let me beg you, 
Continue to aſſiſt me + 78 nn 
Chremes. Willingly. 
Mene. D'ye know, what I would have you do at 
Chremes. What? e preſent? - 
Mene. Since you have found out that they meditate 
Some practice on me, prithee, urge them on 
To execute it quickly: for I long 2 21% 
To grant his wiſhes, long to fee him Graindt..: | 
Cbremes. Let me alone. I muſt lay hold of Syrus, 
And give him ſome encouragement.—But ſee! _ 
Some one, I know not who, comes forth: In, in, 
Leſt they perceive that we conſult together! 8 
I have a little buſineſs too in hand, 
| Simus and Crito, our two neighbours here, 


— 


Have 


Hawe not 1 my eyes, 850 l Hedelin obſtinately 
contends from this paſſage, that neither Chremes, nor 
any of his family went to bed the whole night; the 
contrary of which is evident, as Menage obſerves, from 
the two next ſcenes. © For why ſhould Syrus take no- 
tice of his being np ſo early, if he had known that he 
had never retired to reſt? or would Chremes have re- 
proached Clitipho for his behaviour the night before, 
had the feaſt never been interrupted? Eugraphius's 
interpretion of theſe words is natural and obvious; 
| whoexplains them to ſignify, that the anxiety of Chremes 
to reſtore Clinia to Menedemus broke his veſt. 

+ In, in, &c.] Chremes ſeizes this as a very plau- 
ſible and neceſſary pretence to engage Menedemus to 
return home, and not to his labour in che held, as he 
had at firſt intended. Dacizx. 5 


— 
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Have * a diſpute about their boundaries; 
And they've referr'd it to my arbitration. 
I'll go and tell them, *tis not in my power 
To wait on them, as I propos'd, io-day. 

I will be with you preſently. ' 2 
Miene. Pray do. ; | [Exit Chremes. 
Gods! that the nature of mankind is ſuch, 

To fee, and judge of the affairs of others, 
+ Much better than their own! Is't therefore ſo, 
Becauſe that, in our own concerns, we feel | 

Too much the influence of joy or ſorrow ? 

How much more wiſely does my neighbour here 
Conſult for me, than I do for myſelf! I might be 
Cpbremes returning. ;] I've diſengag'd myſelf, that I 
At leiſure to attend on your affairs. [Exit Mened. 


SCE N E III. 
Enter 8 Y RUS at another part of. the Stage. 


Syrus to Bimſelf ] This way, or that ways or ſome 
way or other ! 
For money muſt be had, and th? old man trick'd. 
Chremes overhearing. Was J deceiv'd, in . 
they were at it? 

That ſlave of Clinia's, it ſhould ſeem, is dull, 

And 0 our e has the part ee him. 
; 1 8 Syrut. 

1 W about their boundartiiz.) This circum- 


: ſtance is-a further Enn that the ſcene lies i in 
the country. | 


+ Much better than heir own.] Theſe refleQions 


have double force, when thrown out to the audience, 


vo are conſcious how *pplienble they ate to Lan 
as well £4 Menedemus, . | | 
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Syrus. Who's there? (/ceing Chremes.) Undone, 
Chremes. Syrus! [if he has overheard me. e. [off ide. 
Syrus, Sir! 
Chremes, What now ? 
Syrus. Nothing.—But I wonder 
To fee you up ſo early in the morning, 
Who drank ſo freely yeſterday. 


Chremes. Not much. | [verb goes, 
Syrus, Not much! You have, Sir, as the _— 
The old age of an eagle. | 


— 


Chremes. Ah! 


Syrus. A pteaſant, | 
Good ſort of girl, this wench of Clinia's 8. 

Chremes, Ay, fo ſhe ſeems. 

Syrus. And handſome. 


Chremes. Well enough. 
Syrus. + Not like the maids of old, but pale 


As girls go now: nor am I much amaz'd 


That Clinia doats upon her. But he has, 
Alas, poor lad ! a miſerable, cloſe, | 


Dry, covetous, curmudgeon to his father, 
Our bon here; dye know him?—Yet, as if 
| "le 


* The old age of | an Eagle. Moſt probably a pro- 
verb, ſignifying a vigorous and luſty old age, like that 
of the eagle; who, as naturaliſts ſay, never dies of old 


age, and preſerves i its life by perpetual drinking. 
Dacikx. PArRIck. 


+ Not Tike the maids of old, Dec.] lia non ut olim, Ac. 
This is certainly the true —_— of the ſentence. 
Syrus artfully flatters the vanity of Chremes ; old men 
are generally apt to think every thing they have ſeen or 
heard in former times, far ſurpaſſes the are rer of 


the — DACIER, 
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He did not roll in riches, his poor ſon 

Was forc'd to run away for very wank. 

D'ye know this ſtory ? 
Chremes. Do I know it;! 2 Ay. 

A ſcoundrel! ſhould be Ok 
Syrus, Who? | 
Chremes. That ſlave 

Of Clinia's —— | 
Syrus. Troth, I make fot 3 you, Sys [fe 
Chremes. Who ſuffer'd this. 
Syrus. Why what ſhould he have done? 


: Cbremes. What ?—have evi expedients, con- 


triv'd ſchemes, 


To raiſe the caſh for the . gentleman 


To make his miſtreſs preſents; and have done 1 * 
A kindneſs to the old hunks ugainſt his wall. 
Syrus. You jeſt. | 
Chromes. Not I: it was his duty, Syn 
2 How's this ? why Fenner _ d'ye praiſe 
ho trick their maſters? >" K 4 
Cremes. Yes, upon o6856on;! ELLYN OS 
' * Syrus, Mighty fines tralpF.. 9 17 nt 3 
Chremes, Why, it oft prevent | 
A great deal of uneaſineſs 1 for inſtance, 


This Clinia, Menedemus' T 


Would never have elop'd.. 


Syrus, I cannot tell. | 
Whether he ſays all this in x or fargelf; N 
But it gives freſh encouragement to Me. '[afide. 

Chremes. And now what is't the blockhead waits 


It, till his maſter” runs away again for, Syrus? 


When 
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When he perceives himſelf no longer able 
To bear with the expences of his miſtreſs? 
Has he no plot upon th' old gentleman? 
Cyrus. He's a poor creature. 
Cbremes. But it is your part, 
For Clinia's ſake, to lend a helping . 
Syrus. Why that indeed I eaſily can fo 
If you command me; for I know when . 
Cbremet. I take you at your word. 
Cyrus. I'll make it good. 
Cbremes. Do ſo. | * 
Syrus. But hark ye, dir l remember tins Dy” 
If ever it hereafter comes to. paſs, 
As who can anſwer for th' affairs of men? 
That your own ſon | 
Chremes. I hope will never «be. | {ct 
Syrus. I hope ſo too; nor do I mention this, 
From any knowledge or ſuſpicion of him: 
But that in caſe his time of life, you know; 
And ſhould there be occaſion, truſt me, Chrames 
But I could handle you moſt handſomel | 
Chremes. Well, well, we'll think of hs. when | 
that time comes, | 
Now to your preſent taſk! | [Exit Chopin, 


SYRUS Mons. 

I never heard DEER | 
My maſter argue more Pe ie: 73 3 
Noc erer had A mind ip. miſchief, when cd this of 


— — —— — . — 
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It might be done with more impunity. 
But who's this coming from our houſe? 


SCENE. v. 
| Enter CLITIPHO, and CHREMES allowing: 


Chrem. How now ? 
What manners are theſe | Clipho? Does this 
Become you ? 
Clit, What's the matter ? * 
Chrem. Did not I 
This very inſtant ſee you put your hand 


Into yon wench's boſom ? 
Syrus. So! all's over: 


I am undone. [aſide. 

Clit: Mes 8 th} 
Cypbrem. "Theſe very eyes ca 

Beheld you: don't deny it. Tis baſe in you, 
To be ſo flippant with your hands. For what 
Affront's more groſs, than to receive a friend _ 
Under your roof, and tamper with his miſtreſs ? 
And laſt night in your cußs too how indecent, 
And rudely you behav'd! 

Syrus. Tis very true. 

Chrem. So very troubleſome, ſo help m me heay' n, 
1 fear'd the conſequence. - I know the ways 
Of lovers: they oft take offence at things, | 
You dream not of. 

Clit, But my companion, Sir, 
Is confident I would not wrong him. 

Chrem. Granted. 
Yet Foo ſhould ceaſe to hang for ever on them. | 
AY n 


— 


e 0 


r 
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I get the money. [afide.]—C 
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Withdraw, and leave them ſometimes to themſelves, 
Love has a thouſand ſallies; you reſtrain them. 
I can conjecture from — 9 5 There's none, 
How near ſoever, Clitipho, to whom 


- T dare lay open all my weakneſſes. 
With one my pride forbids it, with another 


The very action ſhames me: and believe me, 


It is the fame with Him; and ?tis our place 


To mark on what oecaſions to indulge him. 


Syprus. What ſays He now? [aftde. . 
Clit. Confuſion ! LT F 
Syrus. Clitipho, | | 


Theſe are the very precepts that I gave you- ] 


And how diſcreet and temperate you've been! T 5 
Clit. Prithee, peace! Ss 
Sprus. Ay, T warrant you.. 
Cbrem. Oh, Syrus, 

I'm quite aſham'd of him. 

Syrus. T do not doubt it. 

Nor without reaſon; for it troubles Me. 
Clit. Still, raſcal e OP CA 
Syrus. Nay, 1 do bat ſpeak' the truth. 
Clit. May I not then go near them 12 5 
Cbrem. Prithee, then, 3 


Is there one way alone of going near them ? 


Syrus. Confuſion!” he'll betray himſelf, before 
emes, n 4 "olice 


Hear a fool's counſel ? 
Chrem. What do you adviſe ? / 
Syrus. Order your ſon about his buſineſs. | 


- Clit. Whither? wy 


T 


* 7 - - 
** be - ht S * «4 4 —_— 4 d þ » i & 
- * 


Ora 


Syrus. Whither? where' er you feat - Give 
Go, take a walk. 5 1 to Them. 
_ Clit. Walk! where? | 

Syrus. A pretty queſtion ! 

'This, that, or any way. 
Chrem. He ſays right. Go! . 


Clin. Now, plague upon you, Syrus! [going. 


Syrus to Clit. going. } Henceforth, learn 
To " thoſe hands of yours at reft. [Exit Clit. 1 


„„ SCENE VE 


4 


| D'ye mind? 

W hat think you, Chremes, will become of him, 
Unleſs you do your utmoſt to preſerve, 

Correct and counſel him? 


Chrem, I'll take due care. | Chim. 
Syrus. But now's your time, Sir, tO look after 
Chrem. It ſhall be done. 
«a It muſt be, if you're wiſe : 
For ev'ry day he minds me leſs and leſs. | 
Chrem. But, Syrus, lay, what * have 
vou made 
In that affair I juſt now mentiva's to you ? 
Have you ſtruck out a ſcheme, that n. you? 
Or are you ſtill to ſeek ? 
Syrus. The plot, you mean, 
On Menedemus. l've juſt hit on one. 
Chrem. Good fellow |! prithee owe what is't? 2 
Syrus. Pl tell you. 
But as one thing brings in another 
Cbrem. Well? 


8 Writh, 
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7 ORY This Bacchis is a ſad yn.” 
Chrem. So it ſeems. 


Syrus. Ay, Sir, if you knew all ! hy; + even now 


5 She's hatching miſchief.—Dwelling hereabouts, 


There was of late an old Corinthian woman, 
To whom this Bacohis lent a thouſand pieces. 

Cbrem. What then? 

Syrus. The woman's dead; and left behind 
A daughter, very young, whom ſhe bequeath'd; 
By way of pledge, to Bacchis for the — 

Chrem. I underſtand. | 

Syrus. This girl came here with Bacchis, 

* And now is with your wife. 
Cbrem. What then? 
* She begs: 
Of Clinia to advance the caſh; for which 
- She'll give the girl as an equivalent. | JED 
She wants the thouſand pieces: 

Chrem. Does ſhe ſo? 

Syrus. No doubt „ 

— 3 801 thought. —And what do you 
Intend to do? 

Syrus. Who! ? I, Sir? PII away 
To Menedemus preſently; and tell him 
This maiden is a rich and noble captive, 
Stolen from Caria ; and to ranſom her 


Win 


And now is * your Wife. Antiphila i is ſhortly 
to be acknowledged as the daughter of Chremes. She 
is not therefore in company with the other women at 
the feaſt, who were no other than courtezans, but with 
the wife of Chremes, and * free 3 ro- 
proach or ** DaciEx. 
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Will greatly profit him. C 

Chrem, *'T will never do. noe: 
Cyrus. How fo? 

| Chrem. I anſwer now for . 

I will not purchaſe ber. What ſay you now? 
Syrus. Give a more favourable anſwer ! 
Chrem. No, 


* There” s no occaſion, 


| Syr us. 


 *® There's no occaſion. ] Chremes is not 3 here to 
explain himſelf, being prevented by the coming of his 
wife ; nor have any of the commentators given them- 
ſelves the trouble to do it for him. What ſeems moſt 
probable to me is this. He finds that Bacchis makes 
a demand of ten minz, and offers Antiphila as a pledge 
for it; a bargain by which he was ſure to loſe nothing, 
and wherein Bacchis could not deceive him, the girl 
being already in his poſſeſſion, It is therefore. likely 
that he intended to advance the money on thoſe con- 
ditions himſelf. DAcIER. 

The above conjecture of Madam Dacier would hs a 
very ingenious way of accounting for a man's conduct 
in theſe circumſtances in real life ; but in a play where 
the ſource of every action is induſtriouſly laid open by 
the poet, had this been the intention of Chremes, I 
ſhould think it ſhould have been expreſt, and the 
motive, that influenced him to it, alſo aſſigned. The 
following note on this ſcene gives a much better account 
of this conference between Chremes and Syrus, and 
ſhews of how much uſe it 18 in the enſuing pait of the 
fable. 

Syrus pretends to have mn this plot againſt 
Menedemus, in order to trick him out of ſome money 
« to be given to Clinia's ſuppoſed miſtreſs. Chremes, 
however, does not approve of this: yet it ſerves 
« to carry on the plot; for when Antiphila proves 
* afterwards to be the daughter of Chremes, 5 ne- 
n ceſlarity becomes the debtor of Bacchis, and is ob- 

* * 
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rar. No occaſion ? 

Cpbrem. No. 

Syrus. J cannot comprehend you. 

Chrem. I'll explain. ſco'ur door 
But hold ! what now? whence comes Ms that 


Opens ſo haſtily ? ? 


SCENE: VII. 


Enter at a diſtance SOST RATA with a Ring 


and the Nurſe. 


Softra. Or I'm deceiv'd, 
Or this is certainly the very ring; —” 
The ring, with which my daughter was expos d. 

Chrem. to Syrus bebind.] What c can thoſe words 


mean, Syrus? 
 Seftra. Tell Me, Nurſe ! 


{ 


Does it appear to you to be the ſame ? 


Nurſe. Ay, marry : and the very moment that 
You ſhew'd it me, I ſaid it was the ſame. , 
Sefira. But have you thoroughly examin'd, 
| Nurſe? | 11 
Nurſe. Ay, thoroughly. 
Soſtra. In then, and let me know | 
If ſhe has yet done bathing ; ard meanwhile 


I'll wait my huſband here. [Exit Nurſe. 


Syrus. She wants you. Sir! enquire, [why. 


What ſhe would have. She's grave, I know not 


"Tis is not for nothing; and I fear the cauſe. 
_ Chrem. 


& liged to lay down: the ſum for wack he i imagines bis. 
60 — Was pledged. * EvGRAPHIUS. 
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Cbrem. The canſe ? pſhaw ! nothing. She'll | 


take mighty pains 

To be deliver'd of fome m'ghty trifle, 

Softra. feeing them.] Oh huſband | 

Chrem. Oh wife! 

Sora. I was looking for you. 

Cbrem. Your pleafure ? 

Soſtra. Firſt, I muſt intreat you then, 
Believe, I would not dare do any thing 
Againſt your order. 
Cbrem. What! muſt I believe 
A thing paſt all belief ?—I do believe it. 

Syrus. This exculpation bodes ſome fan I'm 

„„ a, 

 Sofira. Do you remember, I was pregnant once, 
When you aſſur'd me with much en, 
That if I were deliver'd of a girl, 
Vou would not have the child bronght up? 
» Chrem. I know : child. 


What you have done. You kom brought up the 


Syrus. Madam, if 10 my maſter gains a loſs. 
Soſtra. 


* Madam, if 7 my maſter gains a 2% Si fie 


ſactum 7 domina, ergo herus DAMN O AUCTUS eft. 


he molt indifferent parts of an author commonly give 


the moſt trouble. The ſenſe of the original being 
ſomewhat dark, and the beſt conſtruction not very 
2 nt, ſeveral attempts have been made to amend 

alter the text. In this, as in moſt other caſes, I 
e the common reading to be the right; and that 
it contains nothing more than a conceit from the ſlave, 
founded on the words damno auctus, which I have en- 


deavoured to render in the manner of the original, 


Cain, 
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r , N . ens 


Ceſtra. No, I have not: but there was at that 
time | 

An old Corinthian woman dwelling here, 

To whom I gave the child to be expos'd. 
Chrem, O Jupiter! Was ever ſuch a fool! 
Softra. Ah, what Have I committed > 
Chrem. What committed ? | 
Seftra. If I've offended, Chremes, *tis a crime 

Of ignorance, and nothing of my purpoſe. ._ 
Chrem. Own it, or not, I know it well enough, 


That ignorantly, and imprudently, - 


You do and ſay all things: how many faults 


In this one action are you guilty of? 


For firſt, had you complied with my commands, 


The girl had been diſpatch'd ; and not her death 


Pretended, and hopes given of her life. _ 

But that I do not dwell upon : You'll cry, 

—Pity,—a mother's fondneſs.—I allow it. 
| 55 of 1 Wot 


ains a bſs. Some think by Bis maſter is meant Cliti- 


pho, others Chremes. Eugraphius explains the words 


to ſignify that Clitipho will be a loſer by a new-found 
ſiſter, who will be co-heireſs; and others will have 


them to imply the loſs to be ſuſtained by Chremes in 


aying Antiphila's portion. | 2 
4 * The girl had been dijpatch'd.] One cannot avoid 


being ſeized with a kind of horror, to think that, in a 


country ſo polite as Greece, men ſhould be ſo barbarous, 
as to murder their own children without remorſe, when 
they imagined it to be far the intereſt of their family. 
Philoſophy had long before this demonftrated the 
horror, not only of theſe murders, but even of: ex- 
poſing children. But philoſophy is always weak and 


unavailing, when oppoſed to-cuſtoms authorized by 


long uſage. PAT RIck. 
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But then how rarely you provided for her ! 

What could you mean? conſider 1— for tis plain, 
You have betray'd your child to that old . 

Either for proſtitution, or for ſale. 

So ſhe but liv'd, it was enough, you thought: : 


No matter how, or what vile life ſhe led. 


— What can one do, or how proceed, with thoſe, 
Who know of neither reaſon, right, nor juſtice ? 
Better or worſe, for or againſt, they ſee 
Nothing but what they liſt. 

Foſtra. My deareſt Chremes, 


I own J have offended : I'm convinc'd. 
But ſince you're more experienc'd than myſelf, 
I pray you be the more indulgent too, | 
And let my weakneſs ſhelter in your juſtice. . 
Cbrem. Well, well, I pardon you: but, Soſtrata, 
Forgiving you thus eaſily, I do | 
But teach you to offend again. But come, 
Say, wherefore you began this? 
Sofira. As we wemen 
Are generally weak and ſuperſtitious. | 
When firſt to this Corinthian old woman 
I gave the little infant, from my finger 5 
I drew a ring, and charg'd her to expoſe | | 
That with my daughter : that if chance ſhe died, 
8 She _ have 22 of our poſſeſſions with her. 
Chrem. 


* She might have part of our poſſe gon! The 
ancients imagined they were guilty of a moſt heinous 
crime, if they ſuffered their children to die, without 
having poſſeſſed ſome part of their fortune: the women 
therefore, w who are Ry ſuperſtitious, when they 
3 5 
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Chrem, * Twas right: you thus preſerv'd 
- yourſelf and her. tb 
Saſtra. This is that ring. 
Chrem. Where had it you? 
 Sofirg, The girl | 
That Bacchis brought with her 
Syrus. Ha! [ afede. 
Cbrem. What ſays ſhe ? 
Softra. Deſir'd I'd keep it + while ſhe went to 
1 took no notice on't at firſt ; nut 1. [ bathe: 5 
No ſooner look'd on't, than I knew't again, 1 
And ſtraight ran out to you. | 
Chrem. And what d'ye think, 
Or know concerning her ? 
Softra. I cannot tell, 
| Till 


expoſed their children, put ſome jewel or other trinket 
among their cloaths, by this means thinking to diſ- 
2 their claim of inheritance, and to clear their own 
conſcience. DAcikR. 33 

* *Twwas right : yu thus preſerw'd, c.] The mean- 
ing of this paſſage is this. Chremes tells his wife, 
that by having given this ring, ſhe had done two good 
acts inſtead of one; ſhe had cleared her conſcience, 
and preſerved her child ; for had there been no ring or 
other token among the infant's things, the finder would 
ſcarce have been at the trouble of taking care of her, 
but might have left her to periſh, never ſuſpecting ſhe 
would ever be enquired after, or themſelves liberally 
rewarded for their pains of preſerving her. DAcIER. 

+ While ſbe went to 8 Hedelin is groſly iniſ- 
taken in ſaying that Antiphila bathed during the fourth 
act. It is ſo far from true, that, in the beginning of 
this ſcene, Soſtrata ſends the nurſe to ſee if Antiphila 
was not already come out of the bath, Da ciER. 
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Till you enquire of herſelf, and find, 
If poſſible, from whence ſhe had the ring. 
Syrus. ® Undone! I ſee more hope than I deſire. 
She's our's, if this be ſo. [afide. 
Cbrem. Is ſhe alive yn 
To whom you gave the child? _ 
Softra. I do not know. 
Cbrem. What did ſhe tell * formerly! 5 
Soſtra. That ſhe 
Had done what I commanded her. 
. Chrem. Her name; 


That we may make enquiry. 
Softra. Philtere. | loſt. [afide. 


Syrus. The very ſame! ſhe's found, and I am 


Chrem. In with me, Softrata ! 

Soſtra. Beyond my hopes. 
How much I fear'd you ſhould continue ſtill 
So rigidly inclin'd, as formerly, 
| When you refus'd to educate her, Chremes! 
| Chrem. + Men cannot always be, as they deſire, 
But muſt be govern'd by their fortunes ſtill, 
The times are alter'd with me, and I wiſh 


To have a daughter now; f then, nothing 2 
A c T 


9 * W c.] Syrus i is Wan 21 8 * by 
the diſcovery of Antiphila, their plot on Menedemus 
would be baffled, and their inpoftion on Chremes 
detected. Everaraus. | 

+ Men cannot always, c.] This he ſays by way of 
palliating the cruelty of his former orders to put the 
child to death. Daci Xx. 
14K ben OP * Here cas, the 205, and, © 
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j2 THE SELF-TORMENTOR | 
ACT W. SCE NE 8 


S VR US alone. | 

4 M mind miſgives me, my defeat is nigh. 
This unexpected incident has driven 

My forces into ſuch a narrow paſs, | 5 
5 I cannot 


the diſcovery of Antiphila, to all appearances the 
main ſtory of the piece. The following obſervation 


on the great art of our poet, in continuing it through 


two acts more, is extremely juſt and ingemous. | 
What would become of the piece which Terence 

« has called the Self-Formentor, if the poet, by an 
extraordinary effort of genius, had not contrived to 
% take up the ſtory of Clinia anew, and to weave it 


„ jn with the intrigue of Clitipho?“ DIpE Rer. 


* My mind, c.] Madam Dacier, and moſt of the 


later criticks who have implicitly followed her, tell us 


that, in the interval between the third and fourth acts, 


Syrus has been preſent at the interview between 
Chremes and Antiphila within, The only difficulty in 
this doctrine is how to reconcile to it the apparent igno- 
rance of Syrus, which he diſcovers at the entrance of 
Clinia. But this objection, ſays ſhe, is eaſily anſwered. 
Syrus having partly heard Antiphila's ſtory, and find- 
ing things take an unfavourable turn, retires to conſider 


what is beſt to be done. But ſurely this is a moſt un- 


natural impatience at ſo critical a juncture: and after 
all, would it not be better to take up the matter juſt 
where Terence has left it, and to ſuppoſe that Syrus 
knew nothing more of the affair than what might be 
collected from the late converſation between Chremes 
and Soſtrata, at which we know he was preſent; and 
which at once accounts for his apprehenſions, which 
he betrayed even during that ſcene, as well as for bis 
imperfect knowledge of the real ſtate of the caſe, till 
apprized of the whole by Clinia ? 


] cannot even handſomely retreat 

Without ſome feint, to hinder our d man 
From ſeeing that this wench is Clitipho's. 
As for the money, and the trick I dreamt of, 
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Thoſe hopes are flown, and I ſhall hold it triumph, F; 


So I but *ſcape a ſcouring. —Curſed Fortune, 
To have ſo delicate a morſel ſnatch'd 
Out of my very jaws! —W hat ſhall I do? 
What new device ? for I muſt change my plan. 2 
Nothing ſo difficult, but may be won 10 
By induſtry.—Suppoſe, I try it thus, [ebiniking. 
——* Twill never do.— Or thus?—No better till. 
But thus I think.—No, no.—Yes, excellent! | 
Courage ! «2 have it. Good {—Good Boil of 
all Toes 
Faith, I begin to hope to 17 faſt hold 
Of that ſame flipp! ry money after all. 


s c E N E H. 
Enter c LIN I A at another part of the Stage 


Clin. Henceforwatd, Fate, d o with me what thou 
Such is my joy, fo full and abſolute, [Wilt! 
J cannot know vexation. From this hour 
To you, my father, I refign myſelf, 

Content to be more frugal than you wiſh! 

Syrus, overbearing.] Tis Juſt a8 1 ſuppos d. 

I be girl's acknowledg'd; 

His raptures ſpeak it ſo. [going up. ] . here, 
T hat things have happen'd to your wiſh. 
Clin. O Syrus! 


; Pare 3 you then heard it too? 5 
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Syrus. Theard it? Ay: 

I, whe was preſent at the very time! 
Clin. Was ever any thing ſo lucky? 
Syrus. Nothing. 

Clin. Now, heay*n ſo help me, I rejoice. at this 

On her account much rather than my own, 

Her, whom I know worthy the higheſt honours. 

Syrus. No doubt on't,—But now, Clinia, hold 


Give me a moment's hearing in my turn. [awhile! 


For your friend's buſineſs muſt be thought of now, 
. And well ſecur'd ; leſt our old gentleman Po 
SuſpeR about. the wench. 7 
Clin. O Jupiter! [in raptures. . 
Syrus. Peace DLimpatiently. 
Clin. My Antiphila ſhall be my wife. 
Syrus, And will you interrupt me? 
Clin. Oh, my Syrus, 
What can I do? I'm overjoy'd. Bear with me. 
Syrus. Troth, ſol do. 
Clin. We're happy, as the Gods, 
Syrus. Tloſe my labour on you. 
Clin. Speak; I hear. 
Syrus. Ay, but you don't attend. 
Clin. I'm all attention. | 1 
Syrus. J ſay then, Clinia, that your friend's 
Muſt be attended to, and well ſecur'd : 
For if you now depart abruptly from us, 
And leave the wench upon our hands, my maſter 
Will inſtantly diſcover, ſhe belongs 
N Clitipho. But if you take her off, 
It will remain, as ſtill it is, a ſecret. 
Clin. But, Syrus, this is flatly oppoſite 
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To what-I moſt devoutly wiſh, my marriage. 
For with what face ſhall I accoſt my father. * 
P'ye underſtand me ? 
Spurs. Ay. 
Clin. What can I fay I, 
What reaſon can I give him? 
Syrus. Tell no lie. 
Speak the plain truth. 
Clin. How ? © 
Syrus, Every ſyllable. 
Tell him your ion for Antiphila ; 
Tell him you wiſh to marry her, and tell him, | 
Bacchis belongs to Clitipho. | 
Clin. Tis well, 
In reaſon, and may eafily be done: 
And then beſides you'd have me win my father, 
To keep it hid from your old gentleman. 
Fyrus. No; rather to prevail on him, to go 
And tell him the whole truth immediately. 
Clin. How? are you mad, or drunk ? You'll 
de the ruin 
Of Clitipho : for how can he be ſafe? 
8 Eh, Sirragl! 
8 Syrus. That's my maſterpiece : This plot 
Is my chief glory, and I'm proud to think 
; 6 1225 ſuch force, ſuch pow'r of cunning in me, 
As to be able to deceive them both, 
By ſpeaking the plain truth: that when your father 
Tells Chremes, Bacchis is his own ſon's miſtreſs, 
He ſhan't believe it. 
Clin. But that way again | {Chremes 
o Lou blaſt my hopes of marriage: for whit® _ 
5 E 2 | een 3 
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Suppoſes her my miſtreſs, he'll not grant 
His daughter to me. You, perhaps don't care, 
So you provide for him, what comes of me. 
Syrus. W hy, plague! cob think I'd bare you 
counterfeit 5 HE 
For ever? but a day, to give me time 
To bubble Chremes of the r. Peace! 
Not an hour more. 
Clin, Is that ſufficient for you! ? 41 
But then, ſuppoſe, his father find it 3 1 
Syrus. Suppoſe, as ſome folks lays t the _ 
ſhould fall! 
Clin. Still Pm afraid. 
Syrus. Afraid indeed! as if, - © i 
It was not in your pow'r whene'er you placed; 6] 
Io clear yourſelf, and tell the whole affair. leben! 15 
Clin. Well, well, let Bacchis be i over 
. Well faid ! and here ſhe comes. 


SCENE 


* Suppoſe; —the hy foou'd fall) There is a remark- 
able paſſage in Arrian's account of Alexander, lib. 4. 
where he tells us that ſome embaſſadors from the Celtæ, 
being aſked by Alexander, what in the world they 
dreaded moſt, AzP1zyas, unToTe o veav0; avſois slenzc, 
* that they feared, leſtg ſky ſhould fall.“ 
Alexander, who expected hear himſelf named, 
was ſurpriſed at an anſwer, which ſignified that 
they thought themſelves beyond the my of all hu- 
man power, plainly ĩimplying that nothing could hurt 

them, unleſs he would ſuppoſe unpoſſibilities, or a to- 
tal deſtruction of nature. PATRICK, 
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SCENE I. 


| Enter backs. PHRYGIA, G. at anther 


Part of the Stage. 


Boceh. Voc my life, 


This Syrus with his golden promiſes 


Has fool'd me hither charmingly! Ten Mine 
He gave me full aſſurance of: but if 
He now deceives me, come whene' er he will, 


Canting and fawning to allure me hither, 
It ſhall be all in vain ; I will not ſtir. 


Or when I have agreed, and fix'd a time, 
Of which he ſhall have giv*n his maſter notice, 
And Clitipho is all agog with hope, 
PI fairly jilt them both, and not come near them; 
And maſter Syrus* back ſhall ſmart for it. | 
Clin. She promiſes you very fair... FB 
Syrus. D'ye think 
She jeſts? Shell do it, if I don't take heed.. 


Baccbh. They fleep : i'faith, Pit W them. 
Hark ye, Phrygia, 


Did'ſt note * the villa of Charinus, which 


* They Heep: 28 PH roufe chem.] Divieivicr; ego 
o. Hedelin interprets theſe. words | 
licerally ; but ſurely nothing can be more plain, from 
the whole tenor of thegſcene, than that they are merely 
metaphorical, as Menage ; juſtly argues. 

+ The willa of Charinus.] 4 illam Charini. This 
paſſage alone-is a ſufficient proof that the fealt of Bac- 
chus, mentioned in this play, was the Dionyſia in the 
fields ; and conſequently that the ſcene is not laid in A- 
thens, but in the country. DaciER. 
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That fellow juſt now ſhew'd us? 7 . 
Phry. I did, Madam. . 
Bacch.. The next houſe on the right hand. [aloud 


Hbry. I remember. [ſpends 
Bacch. Run thither quickly: for the Eren 
The Dioryſia there. Laloud. | 


Syrus, bebind.] What means ſhe now? (will, 
Baceb. Tell him I'm here; and fore againſt my 
Detain'd by force: but that Ill find ſome means. # 
To flip. away and come to him. [aloud. 
Syrus. Confuſion !1— [comes forward. 
Stay, Bacchis, Bacchus ! where dye ſend that girl? 8 
Bid her ſtop! - - 
Baceb. Go! Few . 5 
Syrus. The money's ready.” 
Bacch. Then | Pop 
I ſtay. TPhrygia returns. GI 
Syrus. This inſtant you ſhall have it, Bacckis. 
+ Bacch. When you mo) 3 I don't preſs you. | 
Syrus. But d'ye know 
What you're to do? _ 
Bacch. Why, what! 9 
Syrus. Vou muſt go over, 
You and your equipage, to Menedemus, 
Baccb. What are you at now, ſauce- box? 
Syrus. Coining money, 
For your ufe, Bacchis. 
Bacch, Do you think to play 


Your jeſts on me? 
Syrus. No; this is downright earneſt. 


Bacch. Are You the perſon I'm to deal with ? 
S 7e 
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Fyrus. No. 
But there IF pay the money. 
Bacch. Let us go then 
Syrus. Follow her there. —Ho, Dromo ! 


SCENE lu. 
Enter D ROMO. | 


Dromo. Who calls? 

Syrus. Syrus. 

Drom. Your pleaſure! f What's the matter now? 

Syrus. Conduct | 
All Bacchis” maids to your houſe inſtantly. 

Dromo. Why ſo ? 

Syrus. No queſtions # let them carry over 
All they brought hither. Our old gentleman 
Will think himſelf reliev'd from much expence 
By their departure. Troth, he little knows, 
With how much loſs this ſmall gain threatens him. 
If you're wiſe, Dromo, know not what you know. 

Dromo. Pm dumb. | 

[Exit Dromo, with Bacchis* ſervants and Lag- | 

gage into the —— of Menedemus. | 


* 


_ 7 c E N E "i 
After ki, Enter CHREME J 


Chremes, to himſelf.) 'Fore heav'n, I pity Mene- : 
His caſe is lamentable : to maintain [demus.. 


That jade and all her harlot-family ! 


 Altho? I know for ſome few days to come 
hs * W 
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He will not feel it; fo exceedingly 


Such monſtrous houſhold-riot and expence 
Continue daily, without end or meaſure, 
He'll wiſh his ſon away from him again. 
But yonder's Syrus in good time. [ ſeeing Syrus 
Syrus. Tl to him.  [afede. 
Chremes. Syrus! £6 Tag | 
Syrus. Who's there? [turning about. 
Chremes. What now? | T 1 
Syrus. The very man |! 3 
I have been wiſhing for you this long time. 
Chremes. You ſeem to've been at work with the 
| old man. 

Syrus. What! at our plot? No ſooner ſaid than 
Chremes. Indeed done. 
Syrus. Indeed. 

Chremes. I can't forbear to ſtroke 


| Your head for it. Good lad ! come nearer, Syrus! 


I'll do thee ſome good turn for this. I will, 
I promiſe you. [patting his head. 

Syrus. Ah, if you did but know . 
How luckily it came into my head! Lluck? 


Chremes. Pfhaw, are you vain of your good 
Syrys, Not I. 


I ſpeak the plain truth. 


Chremes. Let me know it then. 
Syrus. Clinia has told his father, that the wench 


Is miſtreſs to your Clitipho; and that 
He brought her with him hither, to prevent 


Your ſmoking it. 


Chrem es, 


HS 


Chremes. Incomparable ! S 07 
Syrus. Really? 12 C8 
Chremet. O, admirable! 57 
Syrus. Ay, if you knew al 
But only hear the reſt of our device. 
He'll tell his father, he has ſeen your daughter, 
Whoſe beauty has ſo charm'd him at firſt EP 
He longs to marry her. 
Cbremes. Antiphila! ? WH 
Syrus. The fame: and ks requeſt ban to os 
mand her 
Of you in marriage. 
Chremes, To what purpoſe, Syrus! 2 
I don't conceive the drift on' t. 
Syrus. No! you're flow.. = 
© Chremes. Perhaps ſo. 
Syrus. Menedemus -6 Fan: 27 e 
Will furniſh him with money for the wedding, 


To buy — d'y-e take me ? 7 
Chremes. boar cent 69a Ju | 
Cyrus. Ay. 2 | 
Chremes.. 1 1 will neither marry x nor betroth. 

My daughter to him. 1-38 


Syrus. No? Why? 

Cbremer. Why |—is er 

A queſtion? to a wretch 

Syrus. Well, as you pleaſe. 

I never meant that he ſhould marry her, 
But only to pretend als. 

Cbremes. I hate pretence. 


Plot as you pleaſe, but do not render nee 
| E 5 oo Rn 
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An engine in your rogueries. Shall I 
Contra& my daughter, where I never can 
Conſent to marry her ? 

Cyrus. 1 fancied ſo. 

Chremes. Not J. 

Syrus. Tt might be done moſt dextrouſly : 
And, in obedience to your {tri commands, 
I undertook this buſineſs. 

Cbremet. I believe it. 

Syrus. However, Sir, I meant it well. 

Cbremes. Nay, nay, 

Dot by all means, and ſpare no trouble in't; 

But bring your ſcheme to bear ſome other way. 
Hrus. It ſhall be done: Ill think upon ſome 

bother. 

Hut then the money which I 8 to vu. 

Owing to Bacchis by Antiphila, _ 

Muſt be repaid her: and you will not now 

Attempt to ſhift the matter off; or ſay, 

4e What is't to me? Was J "as borrower ? 

„ Did I command it? Could ſhe pledge my 

daughter TE 
« Againſt my will Von can ſay none of this; 
For 'tis a common ſaying, and a true, 


That * ſtricteſt law is oft the higheſt wrong. 
Cremes. 


* Strideft law is oft the Fight wrong] Summum 
jus, ſæpe ſumma eſt malitia. This, as Syrus himſelf 
ſays, was a proverb. Menander probably made uſe of 
it in this very play, as the ſame ſentiment is to be found 


among his Ares. 
— —— Ka xov 
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 Obremes. I mean not to evade =. 
Fyrus. No, Fl warrant. 
Nay You, tho? others did, could never think on't 
For all the world imagines you've acquir'd 
A fair and handſome fortune 
Cbremes. I will carry 
The money to her inſtantly myſelt. 
Syrus. No; rather ſend it by . ſon. 
Chremes. Why ſo? | 
Syrus. Becauſe he acts the part of her gallant. 
 Chremes. What then; ? 
Syrus. Why then *twill ſeem more re probalile, 
If he preſents it : I too ſhall effect | 
My ſcheme more eaſily. —And here he is. — 
In, Sir, and fetch the money out, 
Chremes. I will. [Exit Chremes. 


SCENE. VL 
Enter C L -T1P HO. 


Clit. to himſelf. ] Nothing o eaſy. in lf. but 


when 
Perform'd againſt one's will, grows difficult. 


This little walk, how eaſy ! yet how faint 
And weary it has made me Il— and I fear 


— —— gane 
Or 222 _ et 0c" op Te5 vo 
Atay arp 6, uno wot eνjçꝙ. 


The law, 'tis true, is good and excellent; 
But he who takes the letter of the law 
Too ſtrictly, is a pettyfogging knave. 
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Leſt I be ſtill excluded, and forbid | 

'To come near Bacchis. LSceing 1 all 
pow'rs above 

Confound you, Syrus, for the trick you play'd me! 

That brain of your's is evermore contriving 

Some villainy to torture me withall. ; 

Syrus. Away, you malapert! Your W 
Had well nigh ruin'd me. : 

Clit. T would it had, 

As you deſerv'd ! 

Syrus. As I deſerv'd !— How's that 2— 
Pfaith I'm glad I heard you ſay ſo much 
Before you touch'd the caſh, that I was juſt 
About to give you 

Clit. Why, what can I ſay ? 

You went away; came back, beyond my wk, 
And brought my miſtreſs with you; then again 
Forbad my touching her. N 
Syrus. Well, well, I can't. 
Be peeviſh with you now. —But do you know 
o Where Bacchis is? | 
TH Ci. At our houſe. 
1 Cyrus. No. . | 
Clit. Where then? e e 
Syrus. At Clinia's. 15 
Clit. Then Pm ruin'd. 
Syrus. Courage, man 
You ſhall go to her inſtantly, and carry 
Fi The money that you promis'd her. 
10 Clit. Fine talk ! 
Fi Where ſhould ] get it? 5 
Hrus. From your father. 


— 
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cn t. Pſhaw ! 

You play upon me. | 
Syrus. The event ſhall ws | [dear Syrus ! 
Clit. Then I am bleſt indeed. Thanks, thanks, 
. Hiſt | here's your father Have a care 1 

| don't ſeem | 

Surpriz'd at any thing: give way in all; 

Do as he bids, and ſay but little. Mum? 


SCENE VII. 
Enter CHREMES. 


| Chremes. Where's Clitipho ? 
Syrus; to Clit. Here, "ay. 
Clit. Here; Sir Fo + ©: 

Chremes. Have You 5 8 
Inform'd him of the buſineſs ? F [fo Syrus. 
Syrus. In good part. | 

Chremes. Here, take the money then, and carry 
it. | [to Clit, 
Syrus, Plague, how y-_ ſtand, log Wake it. 
Clit. Give it me. | [aubwardhy. | 
Syrus. Now in with me immediately You, 
Sir, | [to Chremes. 
Be pleas'd mean while to wait our coming here ; ; 


There's nothing to detain us very long. 
[Ex. Clit. and Syrus 


S NE VIII. = 
CHRE MES alone. 9 
My daughter now has had Ten Minæ of me, 101 | 


Which I account laid out upon her board : 
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Ten:more hes cloaths will come to: and moreover 
Two Talents for her portion. How unj juſt, 


And: abſolute is cuſtom !. I muſt now 


Leave every thing, and find a ſtranger out, 4 

On. whom I may beſtow the ſum of wealth,. 

Which I have ſo much labour'd to acquire. 
SCEN K IX. 


Euter MENEDEMUS. 


Mone. to bine, J On ſon, how happy Kaſt 
thou made thy father, 


Convinc'd of thy repentance ! 


Chremes overhearing.] How miſtaken! 
Mene. Chremes! I wiſh'd for you. — Tis in your: 
And I beſeech you do it, to preſerve | power, 
My ſon, myſelf, and family. $4 
Cbremes. I'Il do't. 
Wherein can I oblige you 2 
Mene. You to-day- 
Have found a daughter. 


Chremer. True. What then? 33 
Mene. 


4 Hhw unjuſt, and abſolute is cuflim 7 "TH charmed 


with this ſentiment, and ſtill more with the good mans 

application of it. For in fact nothing can be more ri- 
diculous, than when a father beſtows his daughter 
upon a man, he muſt alſo beſtow part of his fortune 
with her. And as a proof, that cuſtom only authorizes 
ſuch a practice, in antĩent times the very contrary was 
the caſe, money and preſents being given to the fathers, 
by thoſe who demanded their ng in marriage. 
n DACIER, 
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|  Mene. My Clinia 5 he 
Begs your conſent to marry ber. | 
Cbremes. Good heaven! | 55 7 
What kind of man are you? | 25 
Mene, What mean you, Chremes ? a 
Chremet. Has it then ſlipt your memory ſo ſoon, 
The converſation that we had together, | 
Touching the rogueries they ſhould deviſe, 
'To trick you of your money? 
Mene. I remember. 
Chremes. This is the trick. | 
Mene. How, Chremes ? Pm deceiv'd. 
"Tis as ydu ſay. * what a pleaſing hope 
Have I then fallvn! 
Cbremes. * ob ſhe, I warrant you, | 
Now at your houſe, is my ſon's \ miſtreſs ? Eh! 
Mene. So they ſay. 
Chremec. What! and you believ'd it 7 
Mene. All. : Then; 
Cbremes. —And they ſay too ki wants to marry 
That ſoon as I've conſented, you may give him 
Money to furniſh him with Jewels, cloatlis, 
And other neceſſaries.. | 
: Mene. Ay, *tis ſo: 
The moeney*s for his müſkrelz. 
Chremes.. To „„ 1 
Mene. Alas, my tranſports are all groundleſs 
* I would rather bear with n e IN Hl 


Than 


* And ſhe; T avarrant you. 7 Theſe two or theos 
ſpeeches are differently divided in different editions. I 
have followed that order, which ſeemed to me to create 


the the moſt lively and natural dialogue. 
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Than loſe my 10 again. What anſwer, Chremes, | 
Shall I return with, that he mayn't perceive 
Pve found him out, and take offence q 
Chremes. Offence T. th | 
You're too indulgent to him, Menedemus ! ®: 
Miene. Allow me. I ve begun, and muſt go 
Do but continue to aſſiſt = | [through. 
Chremes. Say bs 
That we have met, and treated of the match. 
Mene. Well; and whit elſe ? 
Chremes.. That I give full conſent ; 
That I approve my ſon-in-law In ſhort,. 
You' may aſſure him alſo, if you pleaſe, 
That Pve betroth'd my Wer to him. 
Mene. Good! 
The thing I wanted. 
Chremes. So ſhall he the ſooner 
Demand the money ; yon, as your defire, 
The ſooner give. | 
Mene. Tis my deſire indeed. rthis, 
Chremes. *Troth, friend, as * as 1 can judge of 
You'll ſoon be weary of your ſon again. 
But as the caſe now ſtands, give cautiouſly, 
A little at a time, if you are wile. 
Mene. I will. 
Chremes.: Go in, and ſee what he demands. YL 
If you ſhou'd want me, I'm at home. . 
| Mene. "Tis well. 
Fo or ſhall let 40 know, do what I will. 
[Exeunt anal. 
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* hh full well ; but my aſſiſtant nw, 
And ang and grand comptroller Chremes, 
Outgoes me far: dolt, blockhead, ninny, aſs; 
Or theſe, or any other common terms 
By which men ſpeak of fools, befit Me well: 
But Him they ſuit not: His ſtupidity 

Is ſo tranſcendent, it exceeds them all. 


SCENE IL 
Enter CHREMES. 


Chremes. to Go rate thin} Nay prithee, good 
wife, ceaſe to ſtun the Gods __ [daughter z 
With thanking them that you have found your 
Unleſs you fancy they are like yourſelf, 
And think they cannot underſtand a thing 
Unleſs faid o'er and o'er a hundred times. 
But meanwhile [coming forward.] wherefore 
do my fon and Syrus IT 
Loiter fo long? 
Mene. W ho are thoſe loiterers, 8 ? 
Chremes. Ha, Menedemus, are You there dos 
Have you told Clinia what ſaid? [Inform me, 
Mene. The whole. | 
Chremes. And what ſaid he? 
| Mene. Grew quite tranſported at it, 
8 Like 
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The very viſages of men, a rogue 


\ 


Like thoſe who wiſh for marriage. 
| Chremes, Ha! ha! ha! 
Mene. What do you laugh at Þ 
Chremes. I was thinking of | 
The cunning rogueries of that ſlave, Syrus. 
5 Lag bing. 
. Oh, was That it? 
Chremes, Why, he can form and mould 
[laughing.. 
| Mene. Meaning my ſon's well- acted _— ?. 
Chremes. Ay. —_"[laughing. 8 
Mene. The very ſame thing I was thinking of. 
Chremes. A ſubtle villain! [/aughing. 
Mene. Nay, if you knew more, 
You'd be ſtill more convinc'd ont.. 
Chremes. Say you ſo? 
Mene. Ay ; do but hear: 
Chremes, e Hold! hold! inform me firſt 


How much you're out of pocket. For as ſoon 


As you inform'd your ſon of my conſent, 
Dromo, I warrant, gave you a broad hint, 
That the bride wanted jewels, cloaths, attendants 3 i 
That you might pay the . 

Mene. No. 

C bremes.. How ? No? 

Menue. No, I fay. 

O bremer. What ! nor Clinia'? 

Mene. Not a word; | 
But only preſt the marriage for to-day; [Ille 

Chremes. Amazing !—But our Syrus ? Did not 
Throw in a word or two? 

Aint. 


_ 
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Mene. Not he. | 
Chremes. How ſo? 1 [you, 
Mene. Faith, I can't tell: but Im amaz'd that 
Who ſee ſo clearly into all the reſt, | 
Shou'd ſtick at this. But that arch villain Syrus 
Has form'd and moulded your fon too fo rarely, 
That nobody can have the leaſt ſuſpicion, 
'That this is Clinia's miſtreſs. | 
_ Chremes. How? 
 Mene. I paſs 
Their kiſſes and embraees. All that's Si 
Chremes. What is there more that he can coun- 
Mene. Ah! | [ ſmiling, texfeir. 
Cbremes. What d'ye mean? "ou 
Mene. Nay, do but hear. I have 
A private ſnug apartment, a back- room, 
* Whither a bed was brought and made. 
Cbremes. What then? | 
Mene. No ſooner done, than in went Cliipho. ; 
Chremes. Alone ? 
Mene. Alone. 
Chremes. I tremble. 
Mene. Bacchis follow'd. 


 Chremes. 


Mpitber a bed was BROUGHT, c.] Peter Nan- 
nius obſerves that the beds among the antients were. 
portable, and produces a paſſage from the Odyſſey, 
wherein Penelope orders the marriage-bed to be pro- 
duced, to try whether Ulyſſes was, really her huſband, 
or an impoſtor, by his manner of acknowledging it ;. 
becauſe this bed was formed out of the trunk of an 
olive, wrought into the apartment itſelf, and there- 
fore, contrary to the nature of other beds, could nat 
be removed. WesTERHOVLUS. 
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Chremes. Alone? 
Mene. Alone. 
Cbremes. Undone ! 
Mene. No ſooner in, 
But they made faſt the door. 
Cbremes. Ha! And was Clinia 
Witneſs to this? _ | HER 
Mene. He was.— Both He and I. damus! 
 Chremes. Bacchis is my ſon's miſtreſs, Mene- | 


Pm ruin'd. 


Mene. Why d'ye think ſo? 1 EUIHA 
Chremes, Mine 1s ſcarce | 8 


A Ten-days family. 


Mene. What! are you diſmay'd 
Becauſe he ſticks ſo cloſely to his friend? 
Chremes. Friend! His Sbe-friend. 
Mene. If ſo 1 
Cbremes. Is that a doubt? ä 
Is any man ſo courteous, and ſo patient, 


As tamely to ſtand by, and ſee his miſtrefs— 


Mene. Ha, ha, ha! Why net POR I, 405 
know, 
Might be more eaſily inipos'd upon. | [ironically. 
Chremes. D'ye laugh at me: ? Pm angry with 
| myſelf: | 
And well T may. How many cireumſtances 


Conſpir'd to make it groſs and palpable, 


Had I not been a ſtone !—W hat things I ſaw ! 
Fool, fool But by my life * be revengd; 


For now 
Ae And can't yon then contain yourſelt ? 
| Have 
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Have you no ſelf-reſpeR | J And am not I 
A full example for you? 

_ Chremes. Menedemus, | 
My anger throws me quite beſide myſelf. | [ſhame 
 Mene, That you ſhould talk thus! Is it not a 
To be ſo liberal of advice to others, 

So wiſe abroad, and poor in ſenſe at home? 
__ Chremes, What ſhall I do? 
 Mene. That which but even now 
You counſell'd me to do: Give him to know + 
That you're indeed a father: let him dare 
Truſt his whole ſoul to you, ſeek, aſk of you; 
Leſt he to others have recourſe, and leave you. 
Chrem. And let him go; go where he will; 
much rather | | 
Than here by his extravagance reduce TO 
_ His father to diſtreſs and beggary. 
For if I ſhould continue to ſupply 
'The courſe of his expences, Menedemus, | 
You're deſp'rate rakes wou'd be my lot indeed. 
Mene. Ah, to what evils you'll expoſe ! 
Unleſs you're cautious You will ſeem ſevere, . 
And yet forgive him afterwards, and then | 
With an ill grace too. 
Cöbremes. Ah, you do not know 
How much this grieves me. 
Mene. Well, well, take your way. 


But tell me, do you grant me m navel; 
; for That 


e which but even thou vou counſell' i One 
of the great beauties of this ſcene conſiſts in Chremes's 
retorting on Menedemus the very advice given by him- 
felf at the beginning of the piece. DACIER, 
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That this your new- found daughter wed my ſon? 
Or is there aught more welcome to e 

Chremes. Nothing. | 
The ſon-in-law, and the alliance pleaſe me. 
Miene. What portion ſhall I tell my ſon you've 
Why are you ſilent? | [ſettled ? 
_ Chremes. Portion! 3 

Mene. Ay, what portion? 

Cbremes. Ah! _ 

Mene. Fear not, Chremes, tho? it be but fall 1 
The portion nothing moves us. 


Chremes. I propos'd, 
According to my fortune, that Two Talents 


Were full ſufficient: But you now muſt ſay, 
If you'd ſave me, my fortune, and my ſon, 
That I have ſettled all J have upon her. 
Mene. What mean you? "© 
| Chremes, Countesfeit amazement too, 
And queſtion Clitipho my reaſon for it. 
Mene. Nay, but I really do not know your reaſon. 
© Chremes. My reaſon for it — That his wanton 
Now fluſh'd with lux'ry and laſciviouſneſs, [mind 
I may o'erwhelm : and bring him down ſo low, 
He may not know which way to turn himſelf. 
Menue. What are you at? 
Chremes. Allow me ! let me have 
My own way in this buſineſs. 
Mens. 1 allow you. 
Is it your pleaſure ? 
Cbremes. It is. | | 
Mene. Be it fo. T5 { bride. | 
Cbrenes. Come chen, let Clini 2 5 to call the 
And 
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And for this ſon of mine, he ſhall be ſchool'd, 
As children ought. —But Syrus! yy” 

Mene. What of him: | 5 

Cbremec. What! I'll ſo handle him, ſo curry him, 

That while he lives he ſhall remember re. 

oY 1 | Exit Menedemus. 
What make a jeſt of me? a laughing-ſtock ? 
Now, afore heav*n, he would not dare to treat 
A poor lone widow, as he treated me. 


S8 C E N E III. 


Re-enter MENEDEMUS «ith CLITIPHO and 
 SYRUS. 


Clit. And can it, Menedemus, can it be, 
My father has ſo ſuddenly caſt off 
All natural affection? for what act? 
What crime, alas, ſo heinous have I done? 
It is a common failing. a; 
EE” Meme, 


* Exit Menedemus.) The departure of Menedemus 
here is very abrupt, ſeeming to be in the midſt of a 
cConverſation; and his re-entrance with Clitipho, al- 

ready ſuppoſed to be apprized of what had paſſed be- 

tween the two old gentlemen, is equally precipitate. 
Menage imagines that ſome verſes are loſt here. Madam 
Dacier ftrains hard to defend the poet, and fills up the 
void of time by her old expedient of making the au- 
dience wait to ſee Chremes walk impatiently to and fro, 
till a ſufficient time is elapſed for Menedemus to have 
| 22 Clitipho a ſummary account of the cauſe of his 

ather's anger. The truth is, that a too ſtrict obſervance 
of Unity of Place will neceffarily produce ſuch abſur- 
dities; and there are ſeveral other inſtances of the like 

- - Habdare in ene. 383 
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Mene. This, I he, 


Should be more heavy and ſevere to you 
On whom it falls: and yet am I no leſs 


Affected by it, tho' I know not why, 
And have no other reaſon for my grief, 
But that I wiſh. you well. 
Clit. Did not you ſay 
My father waited here??! ety 
Mene. Ay; there he is. [Exit Menedemus. 
Chremes. Why d'ye accuſe your father, Clitipho? 


| Whate'er I've done, was providently done 


Tow'rd you and your imprudence. When I ſaw 
Your negligence of ſoul, and that you held 

The pleaſures of to-day your only care,” 
Regardleſs of the morrow ; I found means [ltance. 
That you ſhou'd neither wank; nor waſte my ſub- 
When You, whom fair ſucceſſion firſt made heir, 


Stood ſelf-degraded by unworthineſs, 


I went to thoſe the next in blood to you, pb 
Committing and conſigning all to Them. 


There ſhall your weakneſs, Clitipho, be ſure 


Ever to find a refuge; food, and raunents 


And roof to fly to. 


Clit. Ah me 
Chremes. Better thus, 


Than, you being heir, for Bacchis to have all. 


Syrus. DiſtraQtion | what diſturbances have I, 


-Wretch that I am, all unawares created! 


Clit. Wou'd I were dead! 
 Chremes. Learn firſt, what 'tis todive. 
When you know That, if life diſp eaſes —__ 


Then talk of dying. 


Hrut. Maſter, may I ſpeak? Cem. 


Cbremes. Speak. 


8 Syrus. But with afety? 
_ Chremes, Speak. 


Syrus. How. wrong is 9951 


Or rather what extravagance and madneſs, 
'To. puniſh him for my offence ! 


Chremes. Away! 


Do not you meddle. No one blames you, Sy rus! 


Nor need you to provide a bis 


Or interceſſor. . 


Syrus. What is it you Fa 7 WA. 
 Chremes, I am not angry, nor with you, nor r him: 
Nor ſhould ou take offence at what Ido. 


« | 4 CFOs. 

5 „e N . 
Syrus. He's gone. 5 2 wou'd I'd aſk'd him— . 
Clit. Aſk'd what, G (of. 


Syrus. Where I ſhou'd eat, ſinee he has caſt us 


Lou, I perceive, are quarter'd on your fiſter. 


Clit. Is*t come to this, that I and be1 in fear 


Of ſtarving, Syrus? 
Syrus. So we do but live, | 


There's hope 


Clit. Of what? 

Syrus. That we ſhall have rare 8 

Clit. D'ye jeſt at ſuch a time as this ? 
And lend me no aſſiſtance by your counſel 5 

Syrus. Nay, I was ſtudying for you even now, 
And was ſo all the while your father ſpoke. 
And far as T can underſtand — 

Clit. What? 


F "Boron, 
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Beſides, who knows but he may take a wife ; 
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Syrus. Stay, you ſhall have it ny: [thinking L 
Clit. Well, what? | 
Syrus. Thus then: I don't beliebe that you” re 
_ Clit. How, Syrus! ate you mad? ? - LOWE fon: 

Syrus PWV peak my thoughts. 
Be you the judge. While they had You alone, | 
While yet there was no other, nearer joy, 
You they indulg'd, and gave with open hand: 

But now a daughter's found, their real child, | 
A cauſe is found to drive you forth. 15 e 

Clit. * Tis like. : Ele»: i 
Syrus. Think you this Fault 0 anger him? 9 

Clit. E think not. 9 858 

Syrus. Conſider too; tis ever b that mocks 
Plead for their ſons, and in the father's wrath 
Defend them. Tis not fo at oy | 

aw. True, : - mon cot] ns, 
What ſhall I do then, Syrus! DAR 4&0 
Syrus. Aſk of them | 


— 
— 4 
" 


. The truth of this ſuſpicion. Speak your: ode? 


If 'tis not ſo, you'll ſpeedily incline them 
Both to compaſſion; or, if wy be told 


' Whoſe ſon you are. 


Clit. Your.counſel's WY Th ds | 


SCENE. V. 


SYRUS alone. 
A lucky thought of mine! for Clitipho, 


The leſs he hopes, ſo much more eaſily 
Will he reduce his father to good terms. 


be 


2 Fhe art and addreſs of this ſtratagem of Syrup > 
| excellent, and cannot be ſufficiently admired, Da ciEx. 
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No thanks to Syrus neither. But who? s here? 
Chremes !—I'm'off: for ſeeing what has paſt, 
I wonder that he did not order me 4 


To be truſs'd up immediately. Pm hence” 
To Menedemus, and prevail on him 


To intercede for me: as matters ſtand, 


| dare not truſt to our old gentleman, ner Syrus 


8 © D N E VE” 
bh CHREMES,. $OSTRATA. 


Softra. Nay indeed -halband: if you don't take care, 
You'll bring ſome kind of miſchief on your ſon: _ 
I can't imagine how a thought ſo idle 


* 


Could come into your head. 


Chremes, Still, woman, ſtill | 691 | 


D'ye contradict me? Did I ever wiſh” 


For any thing in all my life, but you _ 
In that ſame thing oppos'd me, Soſtrata? 


Vet now if I ſhould aſk, wherein I'm wrong, 4:1 


Or wherefore I act thus, vou do not know. £ 
Why then d'ye contradict me, Siopleton.7, ty 
 S$efira. Not know?  _ - | | 
_ Chremes. W ell, well, your know : 1 grant itz rather 
Than hear your idle ſtory o' er again. 
Seſtra. Ah, tis unjuſt in en to ak * fence 
In ſuch a thing as this. 
Chremes. I do not aſk it. 1985 
Speak if you will: I'll do it ne ertheleſs, 
 Syſira. Will you? 
Cbremes. I will. | 
Foſtra. You don't perceive what harm 
| % é K. May 
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May come of this. He thinks himſelf a foundling. 


Chremes. A foundling, ſay you? 
Soſtra. Yes indeed, he does. 
Chremes. Confeſs it to be true. 
Soſtra. Ab, heav'n forbid! | 
Let our moſt bitter enemies do that! EP 
Dhall I diſown my ſon, my own dear child? 
Chremes. What! do you fear you cannot at your 
5 pleaſure, f i FE: 

Produce convincing proofs that he's your own ? _ 
Softra. Is it, + becauſe my daughter's found, you 
ſay this ? | © 5 


* 


Chremes: 


* He thinks himſelf a Foundling.] Subditum ſe sus- 
PICATUR, It is odd enough that Madam Dacier 
changes the text here, according to an alteration of her 
father, and reads SUSPICETUR, He MA think himſelf 
a foundling—and aſſigns as a reaſon for it, that Terence 
could not be guilty of the very impropriety which ſhe 
undertook to vindicate in the preceding ſcene. I have 
followed the common reading: becauſe Chremes, or- 
dering her to confirm her ſon's ſuſpicions, ſhews that 
he underſtood her words in a poſitive, not a potential, 
ſenfe.. Clitipho, on his entrance in the next ſcene, 
ſeems to renew a requeſt already made, and it would 
be a poor artifice in the poet, and, as Patrick obſerves, 
below the genius of Terence, to make Softrata appre- 
hend that theſe would be her ſon's ſuſpicions, before 

| ſhe had any reaſon to ſuppoſe ſo. _ 


* 


+ Becauſe my daughter's found.) Madam Dacier, as 
well as all the reſt of the commentators, has ſtuck at 
theſe words. Moſt of them imagine ſhe means to ſay, 

that the diſcovery. of Antiphila is a plain proof that ſhe 
is not barren: Madam Dacier ſuppoſes that the inti- 
mates ſuch a proof to be eaſy, - becauſe Clitipho and 
Antiphila were extremely alike; which ſenſe ſhe thinks 
immediately confirmed by the anſwer of Chremes. I 
. cannot 


r 


Qi. Lam. 
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| Chrem. No; but becauſe, a ſtronger reaſon far, 
His manners ſo reſemble yours, you may | 


Eaſily prove him thence to be your ſon. 
He is quite like you : not a vice, whereof 
He is inheritor, but dwells in You: _ 


And ſuch a ſon no mother but:yourſelf [grave t 
Could have engender' d. But he comes. — How 
Look in his face, and you may gueſs his plight. 


8 CE NE VII. 


| | : Enter ©LT TIPHO. | 5 
Clit. O Mother, if there ever was a time 


When you took pleaſure in me or delight © + 


To call me fon, beſeech you, think of may 


| Pity my preſent miſery, and tell me 
Who are my real parents“ 5 Ces 


Seſtra. My dear ſon, 


Take not, I beg, that notion to your mind. 


That you're an alien to our blood. 
Seſtra. 


cannot agree with any of them, and think that the 
whole difficulty of the paſſage here, as in many other 
places, is entirely of their own making. Soſtrata could 
not refer to the reply of Chremes, becauſe ſhe could 
not poſſibly tell what it would be: but her own ſpeech 
15 intended as an anſwer to his preceding one, which 
ſhe takes as a ſneer on her late Damn diſcovery of 


a daughter; imagining that he means to inſinuate, that 
the could at any time with equal eaſe make out the 


proofs of the birth of her ſon. —The elliptical mode of 


_ expreſſion; ſo. uſual in Terence, together with the re- 


finements of commentators, ſeem to have created all the 
obſcurity, . EE 
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Softrata. Ah | and can your nun demand 
me that? | 
So may you les after both, as you're 
Of both the child! and if you love your mother, 
Take heed eee thay [ never oy: | 
Such words from you. Lhd. 
Chrem. And if you fear your father; | 
See that I never find fuch vices in you. 
Clit. What vices ? PT, 
Cbrem. What? T'll tell you. / Trifler, idler, 
Cheat, drunkard, whoremaſter, and Prodigal. 
Think this, and think that you are our' 8. 
HSoſtra. Theſe words 
Suit not a father. | 
Chrem. No, no, Clitipho, .. = 
* 'Tho' from my brain you had been born, as Palas 
Sprang, it is ſaid, from Jupiter, I wou' d not 
Bear the diſgrace of your enormitis. 
Soſtra. The Gods forbid—- ee 
Chrem. T1 know not for the Gods : 2 
I will 
_ The "ek my brain, c.] I cannot help conſidering 
this as a touch of comick anger. However, all the 
commentators are of a different opinion; and it is 
enerally imagined that this is the paſſage alluded to by. 
|; 04g when he ſays in his Art of Poetry, 
Interdum tamen & vocem Comedia tollit ; 
Iratuſque Chremes tumido delitigat ore. 
Vet Comedy ſometimes her voice may raiſe, 


* angry Celis rail in ſwelling nie, 
2 F uANcis. 


+ 7 lies Nor for "Y Gels} Neſcio Deos. Lambinus, 


in his admirable letter to ne the geh, accuſes Te- 
teice 


8. 
8, 
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I will do all chat lies in Me. You ſeexk 


For parents, whieh you have: but what is wanting, 


Obedience to your father, and the means 


To keep what he by labour hath acquir'd, 
For That you ſeek not.— Did you not by tricks 
Ev'n to my preſence introduce -I blu 

* To ſpeak immodeſtly before your mother: 

But you by no means blufh*d to do't. 

Clit. Alas! | 

How hateful am I to mykalf [ how much 


Am I aſham'd! ſo loſt, I cannot tell 


1 to ee to pacify my father. 


— 


SCENE VIII. 


Enter MENEDEM US. 
Mens Now: in a good faith our Chremes plagues 7 


his ſon. 


WY Too 


rence of impiety: but the Fray is groundleſs. Nay, 
had Terence been ever ſo wicked, he would ſcarce have 


been ſo imprudent as to introduce impious expreſſions 


in a play which was to be licenſed by the magiſtrates. 
Meſcis Deos does not imply, I care not for the. Gods, but, 
I know not what the Gods will ds. This is farther con- 


| firmed by a paſſage in the fourth ſcene of the ſecond 


act. Antiphila, in anſwer to what Bacchis tells her 


of other women, ſays Neſcio. alias, &c. For my own 


fart (lays lhe) I know not what other women may do, 

c. and not, I don't care for other women. Daciren. 
* To ſpeak immodefily before your” mother.) 'The 

Greeks and Romans were remarkably polite in this par- 


ticular. They would, upon no account whatever, 
expreſs themſelves indecently before their wives. 


Religion, * and you manners forbad it. 
Da einn 
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Too long and too ſeverely. I come fortn 
To reconcile him, and make n berween ther: 
And there they are! 
Chrem. Oh, Menedemus | aw 
Is not my daughter ſummon'd ? n the 2 
Lſettled on her, ratified by You? 
Softra. Dear huſband, I beſeech you not to as 11 
Clit. My father, I intreat you pardon me! 
Mene. Forgive him, Chremes let his 2 'rs 
prevail ! | 
Chrem. What! ſhall T then with open eyes beſtow 
My whole eſtate on Bacchis? Fir nor ao, © 
| Mene. We will prevent that. It ſhall not be fo. 
Clit. If you regard my life, — me, — 
Soſtra. Do, my dear er 
Mene. Do, I prithee now !, 
Be not obdurate, Chremes ! 
Chrem, Why is this? ns! Wha 
I ſee I can't proceed as ve begun. 
Mene. *Tis as it ſhou'd be now. 
Cbrem. On this condition, os 
That he agrees to do what I think "OY "632 £1 
Clit. I will do ev'ry thing. Command me, father! 
Cbrem. Take a wife. of | 
-Clit. Father! 
Cbrem. Nay, Sir, no „ denisl! qi 
| Mene. I take that charge upon me. "ho tall do't. 
Cbrem. But 1 don't hear a word of it from him, . 


4 


Ait. Confuſion * 

Soſtra. Do you doubt chars Clitipho? - 
Chrem.. Nay, which he e 3 
Menc. He'll obey in all; > oi ont 
A 
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Whate'er you'd have him. 
Setra. This, at firſt," is grievous, 

While you don't know it ; when you know i it caly, 
* Clit. I'm all p17 Re; RL | 
Saſtra. Oh my fon, | 

PIl give you a ſweet wife, that you'll adore, | 

Phanocrata's, hand wenden I * 85 
Clit. Her! 
That red- kair'd, blear-ey'd, wide-mouth'd, hoy 
nos'd wench? 
I cannot, father. | 
Cbrem. Oh, how nice bei is! 
Would any one imagine it? 
Softra. Bll get you 

Another then. 1 
Clit. Well, well; be I Fe e 
I know one pretty near my mind. 
Soſtra. Good boy! 

Clit. The daughter of Archonides, our neighbours 
| Softra. Well choſen!  _© 
Clit. One thing, father, ftill remains. 

5 Cbrem. What? 

Clit. That you'd grant poor e a ful parday 
For all that he hath done on my account. 
Chrem. * Be. it fo. to the Audience. «4 Farewell, 

a Sirs, and 1727 00 your hand be 


* Be it rc] Terence's hints of the Self- 
Tormentor is from the beginning to the end a perfect 
picture of human life, but I did not obſerve in the 


whole one e palſage that could raiſe a laugh. Jt 
\STEELE'S SPECTATOR, Ne. 502. 
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- The idea of this drama [Comedy] is much enlarged 
beyond what it was in Ariſtotle's time; who defines it to 
be, an imitation of light and trivial actions, provokin 
ridicule. His notion was taken from the ftate 1 
practice of the Athenian ſtage; that is, from the 0/4 
or middle comedy, which anſwers to this deſcription. 
The great revolution, which the introduction of the 
new comedy made in the drama, did not happen till 
afterwards. This propoſed for its objec, in general, 
the actions and characters of ordinary life; which are 
not, of neceſſity, ridiculous, but, as appears to every 
obſerver, of a mixt kind, ſerious, as well as ludicrous, 
and, within their proper ſphere of influence, not un- 
frequently even important. This kind of imitation, 
therefore, now admits the ſeriaus ;. and its ſcenes, even 
ewithout the leaſt mixture of pleaſantry, are entirely 
couick. Though the common run of -/aughers in 
our theatre are ſo little aware of the extenſion of this 
province, that I ſhould ſcarcely have hazarded; the ob- 
. ſervation, but for the authority of Terence, who hath 
confeſſedly very little of the pleaſant in his drama. 
Nay, one of the moſt admired of his comedies hath 
the gravity, and, in ſome places, almoſt the ſolemnity 
W/ ͤ to opdaeeb bfD nn 
 Hourbp's Diſſertation wn the Jeveral Provinces 
————_— , 
Terence, —whether impelled by his native humour, 
or determined by his truer taſte, mixed ſo little of the 
ridiculous in his comedy, as plainly ſhews, it might, in 
his deen entirely without it. DIT To. 

In the paſſage, ſelected from the ingenious and learn- 
ed critick laſt cited, are theſe four poſitions; : Firſt, - 
that Ariitotle (who, founded his notion of, Comedy on 
the Margites of Homer, as hè did that of Tragedy on 


the Iliad) had not ſo enlarged an idea of that kind of 


drama, as we have at this time, or as was entertained 
by the authors of the neu comedy: Secondly, that this 
kind of imitation, even without he LEAST MIXTURE 
of pleaſantry, is entirely comick : © Thirdly, that 
Comedy might, in the opinion of "Terence, ſub/i/? en- 
tirely without the RiDbIcuLous: And fourthly, that 
the Seli-Tormentor hath the gravity of tragedy Wer. 


— 


Thie two firſt poſitions concerning Ariſtotle's idea of 


this kind of imitation, and the genius of Comedy it- 
ſelf, it is not neceffary to examine at preſent; and in- 
deed they are queſtions of too extenſive a nature to be 


agitated in a fugitive note: But in regard to the two 
laſt poſitions, with all due deference to the learned 


eritick, Iwill venture to aſſert that the authority of 


Terence cannot be fairly pleaded in confirmation of 
the doctrine, that Comedy may ſubſiſt wvirhour the 
leaſF mixture of the plenſant or ridiculous. Terence, 
ſay the French eritieks, fait rire au dedans, & Plaute 


au debori. The humour of Terence is indeed of a 
more chaſte and delicate complexion than that of 
Plautus, Jonſon, or Moliere. There are alfo, it is 


true, many grave and affecting paſſages in his plays, 


which Horace in his rule of Iuerdum tamen, Kc. and 
even the common run of laugbers in our theatre” 


allow and applaud in our gayeſt comedies. I cannot 
however tlünk that he ever treſpaſſes on the ſeverity or 
folemnity of Tragedy: nor can I think that there are 

not touches of humour in every one of the plays, 


Which he has left behind him; ſome humour of 


dialogue, more of character, And ſtil more of comick 
ſituation, neceſſatily reſulting from the artful contex- 
ture of his pieces! The Andrian, The Eunuch, The 


Brothers, and Phormio, efpectally' the ſecond and 
fourth, 1 pleaſant comedies, and the 
Eunuch in particular the moſt favourite entertainment 
of the Roman theatre. Inſtances of humour have been 
*produted," by the ingenious eritick himſelf, even from 
the Step-Mother; and the enſuing notes will probably 
point but more. As to the preſent comedy, the Self- 
„Totmentor, I euld imagine that 2 nian, with much 


o 


lefs mercury in kis'compohtion-than Sir Richard Steele, 
might have met with more than one or two paſſages in 


it that would raiſe a laugh: Terence indeed does not, 
like the player-clowas mentioned by Shakeſpeare's 
Hamlet, ſet on the ſpectators to laugh, though in 
« the mean time ſome neceſſary queſtion of the play 
ebe to be conſidered.” He never ſtarts from the tub- 


ject, merely to indulge himſelf in pleaſantries, like 


Plautus 
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Plautus and even Moliere, for whole ſcenes together. 
His humour always ariſes from the occaſion, and flows. 
from him in the natural courſe of the fable; in which 
he not only does not admit idle ſcenes, but ſcarce ever 
a-ſpeech that is not immediately conducive to the bu- 
fineſs of the drama. His humour, therefore, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily lie cloſe. and compact, and requires the conſtant 
attention of the reader to the incidents that produce it, 
on which dramatick humour often in great meaſure 
depends; but would of courſe unfold itſelf in the re- 
preſentation, when thoſe. incidents were thrown into 
Action. In the preſent comedy, the character of 
Syrus, bating the deſcription in the ſecond act, muſt 
be allowed to be wholly comick ; and that of Chremes 
ſtill more ſo. The conduct of the third and fourth 
acts is happily contrived for the production of mirth, 
and the ſituation of the two old men in the firſt ſcene of 
the fifth act is very pleaſantly imagined... The deep 
diſtreſs of Menedemus, with which the play opens, 
makes but a very inconſiderable part of Terence's 
comedy; and I am apt to think, 1 before hint- 
ed in another place, that the Self- Tormentor of Me- 
nander was a more capital and intereſting character. 
-— As our poet has contrived, the ſelf-puniſhment of 
| Menedemus ends as ſoon as the play begins. The ſoa 
returns in the very ſecond, ſcene ; and the chief cauſe 
of the grief of Menedemus being removed, other in- 
cidents,. and thoſe. of the moſt comick caſt too, are 
worked into the play; which, in relation to the ſub- 
ject of it, might perhaps, with more propriety, have 
been entitled The Fathers, than The Self- Tormentor. 
I cannot therefore, notwithſtanding the pathos and ſim- 
plicity of the firſt; ſcene, agree to the laſt poſition, 
E that this comedy hath the gravity of tragedy itſelf” 
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Acted at the Funzrx ar Games of L. 
AEmilius Paulus, * Given by Q. Fabius Maxi- 
mus, and P. Cornelius Africanus: Prin- 


Lucius Amilius, Paulus.] Surnamed Macedonicus, 
becauſe he had obtained a victory over Perſeus king of 
Macedon ; he died in the year of Rome 593, one 
hundred fifty-eight years before the nativity of Chriſt; 
he was ſo poor at the time of his deceaſe, that they 
were conſtrained to ſell his eſtate in order to pay his 
wid heat, ee. © 
. +. 2. Fabius Maximus & P. Cornelius Africanus.} _ 
In ſome copies we read, Q. F. M. & P.C. A. Adili- 
bus Curilibus—< Q. Fabius Maximus, & P. Corne- 
« lus Africanus, Curule Ædiles.“ — This, as Scaliger, 3 
and other. commentators are of opinion, muſt be erro- | 
neous: for the children and relations of the deceaſed, 
and not the Ædiles, had. always the direction of the 
funeral games. Beſides it is very certain, that P. C. 
Scipio Africanus, the ſon of Paulus Emilius, never 
was Adile, the Conſulſhip having been conferred upon 
him the ſame year that he ſued for the Ædileſhip, 
though not yet arrived at the uſual age aſſigned for that 
high dignity; as we are told by Aurelius Victor in his 
little Treatiſe of Illuſtrious Men. And this event did 
not happen till twelve years, after the death of his fa- 
ther and the repreſentation, of this play, Scipio been N 
even then hut thirty-ſix. years of age, before which 
time no perſon, could be elected Agile. —— Murret 
corrected the title after an ancient MS. he had 
ſeen at Venice. The Q. Fabius Maximus, & P. Cor- 
nelius Africanus here mentioned were the two ſons of 
Awilius Paulus, and had taken the ſurnames of the 
perſons who had adopted them. This is undoubtedly 
the true reading. The Adiles that year were Q. Ful- 


vius Nobilior & L. Marcius. Dacizs. 
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The ancients, we know, admitted all kinds of games 
at ſuch ſolemnities. The muſick was moſt — 


SF 


. 1 a ] . 
Sipal AQors, L. Attilius Præneſtinus, and Minu- 
tius Prothimus: The Muſick compoſed for Tyrian 
F. lutes, by Flaccus, Freedman to Claudius. 
| - + 27 02." 


1 Tyrian flutes.] - Tibiis Sarranis. Tyre by the an- 
cient Phœnicians was called Sor; the Carthaginians, 


their deſcendants, called it Sar, from whence it came 
to be called Sarra. Sarranis therefore meant the ſame 


thing as Tyriis, Theſe Tyrian flutes were the equal 
left-handed flutes, and always uſed upon joyful occa- 


ſions.— And here ariſes a great difficulty, for how can 


we imagine that the children of Æmilius would have 
allowed ſuch muſick at their father's funeral? It is im- 
poſſible. This title is not only corrupt, but defeQive : 
the true reading is Afa primim tibirs Lydiis, deinde 


"TIBI1S SARRANISs. The Lydian flutes were grave and 


ſolemn, and conſequently adapted to grave and folemn 

urpoſes. After the play had been acted at that ſo- 
lemnity, it was performed with left-handed flutes, and 
doubtleſs on ſome leſs mournful occaſion. See the pre- 
face of Donatus to this comedy. DAciER. EE WOE 


There is much ingenuity in the above note of Ma- 


dam Dacier, who has plainly proved that the title to 


this play is defective, and fo, there is great reaſon to 


think, are the titles to the reſt of our author's co- 


medies. Yet I cannot entirely agree with her, that 


ſuch muſick could not have been uſed at a funeral. 


bly 
ſuited to the comedy, rather than to the oceaſion, wh 
which it was exhibited: and Donatus, to whom the 
refers, tells us in expreſs words, that it was ſo in 
the preſent inftance, Modulata eff autem tibiis dextris, 
id eft, Lydiis, ob ſeriam gravitatem, qua fere in omni - 


bus comediis utitur hic poetd. Sæpe tamen, mutatis 
fer ſcenam modis, cantica mutavit : quod fignificat ti- 


F. 4 , £ ; 8 4 f : * 
. "Si 4 ” — . * 17 — „ 
by x. 3 4 > 5 I" 3 4 
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Taken from the Greek of Menander : irſt 


ſoon after the melancholy news of the publick lo 


8 | [ 113 


ated, 


julus ſcene, habens ſubj ectas perſonis literas M. M. C. 


It was compoſed for right-handed flutes, that is, 


« Lydian, becauſe of the ſerious vein, which generally 
% prevails in all our author's comedies ; the muſick 
© however was frequently varied in the courſe of the 
„ the ſcene, as is thewn from the letters-M. M. C. 
„that is, mutatis modis cantici, ſubjoined to the names 
« of the characters.“ The learned reader, who will 
be at the pains to conſult Madam Dacier, I believe, will 
agree with me, that ſhe has but partially cited, and 
inaccurately-tranflated the above extra from the pre- 
face of n 8 
I cannot conclude the notes on this title, without 
taking notice of the happy and elegant uſe made of the 
occaſion, on which the play was firſt repreſented, by 
my late friend Lloyd, in his Prologue to this Comedy, 
when acted at Weſtminſter ſchool in the year 17 53s 
8 
ſuſtained by the death of that moſt eminent military 
character General Wolfe. The learned reader, I dare 
ſay, will not be ſorry to ſee it entire. | 
| 
 PrRoLoGUs in ADELPHOS, 1759. 


Cum Patres Populumque dolor communis haberet, 
Fleret et Emilium Maxima Roma ſuum, | 
Funebres inter ludos, his dicitur ipfis 
Scenis extinctum condecorafſe ducem. 
Ecquis adeſt, ſcenam nocte hic qui ſpeRet eandem, 
Nec nobis luctum ſentiet eſſe parem ? 
Utcunque arriſit pulchris victoria cœptis, 
Qua Sol extremas viſit uterque plagas, 
ducceſstts etiam medio de fonte Britannis 
Surgit amari aliquid, legitimuſque dolor. 
vi famæ generoſa ſitis, fi bellica virtus, 
Ingenium felix, intemerata fides, 
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afted,. 1;- nls and M. Cornelius, Con- 


Vear of Rome BY — 
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Difficiles laurus ipſogue i in gore 8 6 


Heu! nimium lethi precipitata dies, , 
Si quid habent pulchrum hæc, vel fi quid 8 jure 
_ Effo tua hæc, Wor ri, laus, propriumque decus! 


Nec moriere omnis.— Quin uſque corona vigebit, 


Unanimis Britonùm quam tibi nectit amor. 
Regia quin pietas marmor tibi nobile ponet, 

rs tua perpetuis prædicet acta notis. 
Confluet hue ſtudio viſendi martia pubes, 5 

Sentiet et flammt corda calere pari; 
Dumque legit mediis cecidiſſe heroa triumphis, 
Beet SIC DETUR mrenlg, sie MORIAR, 
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GEORGE COLMAN 
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8 


S8 ANNI0. 


SYRUS. 

GE TA. 

D ROM O. | 

ARMEE N o, other Servants, &c. 


WT 
CANTHARA. 


MUSICK- GIRL, and other Mutes - 


[ 


SCENT. ATHENS. 


7 


2 2 


See 


AE Bard perceiving bis piece cavill's at 
By partial criticks, and his adverſaries 
Miſrepreſenting what we're now to play, 
Pleads his own cauſe; and you ſhall be the judges, 
Whether he merits pi or condemnation. 
The * Synapothneſcontes is a Piece 
By + Diphilus, 'a Comedy whieh Plautus, 
Having tranſlated, call'd COMMORIENTES. ; 
In the beginning of the Græcian plag 
There is a youth; who rends a girl perforce | 
From a procurer : and this incident, 151 
Untouch'd by Plautus, render'd word for word, 
Has our Bard interwoven with his Brothers; 
The new piece which we repreſent. to- day. 
day then f if this be theft, or honeſt uſe 
Ol what remain'd unoccupied For cat 
HTN | Which 


i 


* Synapothneſcontes.] A . word S1 gar | 
| Iynoz29]45] lignifying dying together, Varro ſomewhere 
declares that Plautus was not the author of the comedy, 
called Commorientes; a Latin word of the like import: 
but he certainly ſpeaks of ſome other play which bore 
the ſame title, or the opinions of men muſt have dif- 
fered in his days concerning this matter; ſome giving 
it to Plautus, others to Aquilius. Terence however, 
in my opinion, is an authority moſt to be depended 
upon. The play of Plautus is loſt. DAciER. 
I Diphilus.] Diphilus, as well as Philemon, was a 
comick poet, cotemporary of Menander. 

t If this be theft, &c.] Nothing can ſet the Greek 
poets in a more exalted light, than to ſee them, 
even from the earlieſt days of the Romans, not 
only ſo eagerly read, but ſo attentively and fo care- 
fully tranſlated, that the Latin n ſeldom or 

never 


PROLOGYUE: 


Which malice tells that * certain noble 3 
Aſſiſt the Bard, and write in concert with him 7 
That which they deem a heavy flander, He 
Efteems his greateſt praiſe : that be can pleaſe 
Thoſe who pleaſe you, who all the people pleaſe; 
Thoſe who +1in war, in peace, in counſel, ever 
Have render'd you the deareſt ſervices, 
And ever bore their faculties ſo meekly. 
Expect not now the ſtory of the Play: 
Part the old men, who firſt appear, will open 3 
Part will in act be ſnewn.— Be favourable; 
And let your candour to the poet now 
Inereaſe his future earneſtneſs to write a 


never attempted any makin of ine own: n in 
his preface to this comedy, ſays of TERENCE, minus 
exiſtimans laudis proprias ſeribere, quam Grecas trans- 

ferre, © thinking it leſs praiſe to invent new plays, 
than to tranſlate Greek ones.” 

Certain noble Perſons.] Scipio, W & Furius 
Publius. DonarTvs. . 5 

See the notes to the author's life. 


+ In war, peace, Ge. In war ſignißes Scipio, in | 


peace, T urius Publius; in counſel, Lælius. 


Doxàrus, 
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ACT. 1 s ENR Fa 


oj a MICIO. 


o, Pen Bu *—ZEſchinus did oy ati - 'T 

- Laſt night from ſupper ; no, nor any one 

of fall the. ſlaves, who went io ſee for him. -/ 

 — Tis commonly, and oh how truly eee 

If you are abſent, or delay, *twere beſt 

That ſhould befal you, which your wife denoinoty, 

Or which in anger ſhe calls down upon you, 

Than that which kindeſt parents fear,—Your wife, 

If you delay, or thinks that you're in love, 

Or lov'd, or drink, or entertain yourſ el,, 

Taking your pleaſure, while ſhe pines at home. 

And what a world of fears poſſeſs me now 1 

How anxious that my ſon is not returnꝰd; 

Leſt he take, cold, or fall, or break a limb 1 

Gods, that a man ſhould ſuffer any one 

To wind himfelf fo cloſe about his heart. 

As to grow dearer to him than himſelf ! 

And yet he is not my ſon, but my brother's, 

Whoſe dent of mind is e 
5 1 from 


* + Ho Storax ! 7 1 non rediit bac noe a 
cend Aſchinus. Some conſider Micio as _ 
queſtion in theſe words, but they are miſtaken 
calls Storax ; and finding he does not anſwer, con- 
cludes that neither Zſchinus, nor any of his der dane 
are come home. Do x ATrus. 

+ Who went to ſee for him.] Qui advorſum ierant. 
The ſervants, who went to meet their maſters, and 
defend them home; werecalled — Do? NATVUsS, 


* 


P 
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I, from . upward even to wida, 

Have led a quiet, and ſerene, town- life; 

And, as ſome reckon fortunate, ne'er married. 

He, in all points the j oppoſite] of this, 

Has paſt his days entire:y in the country 

With thrift, and labour ; married ; had two ſons, 

The elder boy is by adoption mine; | 
I've brought him up; kept; lov'd him as my own; 


Made him my joy, and all my ſoul holds dear, 85 


Striving tomake myſelf as dear to him. 
I give, o'erlook, nor think it requiſite 
That all his deeds ſhould be controul'd by , 
Giving him ſcope to act as of himſelf; ar 
So that the pranks. of youth, which other children 
Hide from their fathers, I have us'd my ſon 
Not to conceal from me. For whoſoe' er 
Hath won upon himſelf to play the falſe one, 
And practiſe impoſitions on a father, | 
Will do the ſame with leſs remorſe to others ; * 
* And *tis, in my opinion, better far 

To bind your children to you by the ties 


Of r and ace than . rl 
HY. 07 5 


— 


* And” tis in my opinion, 853. Theſe ſentiments are 
adopted by Ben Jonſon in his Every Man in -his Hu- 
mour, where they are ach into the mouth of old 
K nowell. | „ 
There is a way of winning more 2 love; 

And urging of the modeſty, than fear: 

Force — on ſervile natures, not the free. 

He that's compell'd to goodneſs, may be good. * 

But *tis but for that fit: where others, drawn 21 5 ä 
By ſoftneſs and example, get a habit. n 
Then if they ſtray, but warn them; and the fame 
They by ng for virtue have done, they'll: do for 
| ame. 


H Her J 


" 


And yet my brother don't accord in this, 

Nor do theſe ak Tl not this conduct pleaſe him. 
Oft he comes opemmouth d — W how now, 
Why do you ruin this young Jad of our's ? [Micio !? i 
Why does he: wench? why drink? and * * 185 
Allow him money to afford all this? 

You let him dreſs too fine. Tis idle in you. 
His hard in him, unjuſt, and out of bean“ $A 
'And he, I think, deceives himſelf * 5 
Who fancies that authority more fim 


Founded on force, than what is built on frienitip; R 


For thus I reaſon, thus perſuade myſelf: 

He ho performs his duty, driven to't 

By fear of puniſhment, while he believes 

His actions ate obſervd, ſo long K's wary; 

But if be hopes for ſecrecy, returns i 

Io his own ways again: But he whotn kind, 
Him alſo inclination makes your oõπ m: 

He burns to make a due return, and 1 
Preſent or abſent, evermore the ſame. N NB pet] 


*Tis this then is tho duty of a father.” 122 ber 24h 3 


To make a ſon embrace life of virtue, 

Rather from choice, than terror or eon ſlrailt. 
Here lies the mighty difference between 

A father and a maſter. He who knows not 
How to do this, let him confeſs he knows not 
Hou to rule children. But is this the man, 
Whom I Was ſpeakitig of? Ves, yes, tis hab 
He ſeems uneaſy too,” Fknow rot why, : 
And Lſappoſe, as uſual, comes to wrangle, * 


33234777 


* Wat! to rang] There a are eferenl fine palſge 78 
in 


7 TH," 
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122 THE BROTHERS 
SCENE 
Enter D E M E A. 


Alicis Demea, I'm glad to ſee you well. 5 
F Obs 7: 6h | 
Well met: the very man I came to ſeck. 
Micio. But an 1 What's the 
matter? 


Demea. Is it W e 1 there” 8 Eſchinus | 


Jo trouble us, what makes me ſo uneaſy ? | 


Micio. I ſaid it wou'd be ſo,—W hat has he ih , : 


Demea. What has he done? a np. Ahe 
neither ties 

Of ſhame, nor fear, nor any hi 2 ly A 

For not to ſpeak of all his former pranks, 1 111 

What has he been about but even now? ,,,, 
Micio. What has he done 
 Demea., + Burſt open doors, 40 ed 

His way into another's bouſe, and 18 

The maſter and his family half fead;, 

And carried off a wench whom he was fond of. 

'The whole town cries. out ſhame upon him, Micio- 


1 have | 


in this ſperch, and good. 3 on human 1 fe; S- 


$74 . Or: 


pet it is too long a ſoliloquy. Coo 
* Oho ! ell met.] The Poet has in this ren im- 
proved on Menander, in repreſenting Demea as more 
ready to wrangle with his brother, than to return his 
compliments. Don Ar us. 
1 Burſt open doors, Sc.) The character and paſſſon 
of Demea is finely marked in the account which he gives 
of the riot ; in which he dwells on every minute par- 
ticular, endeavouring to multiply and exaggerate the 
offences of MÆſchinus, and concealing every N 


circumſtance. DonaTvs, 


hd SY oh oO 
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I have been told of it a hundred times : 
Since my arrival. *Tis the common talk.- — 
* And if we needs muſt draw compariſons, 1 
Does not he ſee his brother, thrifty, ſober, 
Attentive to his buſineſs in the country? 
Not given to theſe practices? and when 
I fay all this to Him, to Youl ny it. 
You are his ruin, Micio. 
Micio. How unjuſt 
Is he, who wants experience! who believes 
Nothing is right, but what he'does himſelf ! 
Demed. Why d'ye ſay that? Io 
Micio. Becauſe you, Demea, _ 9 
wee wrongly of theſe matters. Tis no crime 5 
or a young man to wench, or drink.—” Tis not, 
Believe me nor to force doors open. — This 
If neither you nor I have done, 1 it was 
That poverty allow'd us not. And now 
You claim a merit to yourſelf, from that +, 
Which want conftrain'd' you to. It is not fair. 
For had there been but where withall to do't, I Von, 
We likewiſe ſhould have done thus. - Wherefore 
Were you a man, would let your younger ſon; 
Now, while it ſuits his age, purſue his pleaſures 3 „ 
Rather than, when it leſs becomes his Teal, 
When, after wiſhing long, he ſhall at aunt 
Be rid of you, he ſhould run riot then. Oe. 
Demea. Y Jupiter ! ! the man will dive me mad 


* And if ave mods muſt Draw ee There 
is much humour in this paſſage, when it appears that 
the ſon ſo much rue is pom A in n 
Dowarvs: - LS 1 | 1 11 
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Is it no crime, d'ye fay, for a young man + ö 
4 


To take theſe courſes ? © 
Micio. Nay, nay ; do but hear me, 
Your elder fon you gave me for adoption: a 
A 
C 


- 
* 
- 


He's mine then, Demea; and if he offends, 
> Tis an offence to me, and I muſt bear 5 
The burden. * Does he treat? or drink? or dreſs? Pl 
Fs AT 
. 55 1 8 oO 
Does he treat ? or drink ? Sci] The mild charac- 
ter of Micio is contraſted by Tully to that of a furious, 
ſevere father, as drawn by the famous comick poet 
Czcilius. Both writers are quoted in the oration for 
Czlius, in the compoſition of which it is plain that the- I 77 
orator kept his eye pretty conſtantly on our poet. — 
The paſſages from Cæcilius contain all that vehemence 
and ſeverity, which; as Horace tells us, was account- 
ed the common character of the ſtile of that author. 
Nunc demum mihi animus ardet, nunc meum cor cu- 


mulatur ird 1 5% 7 | | 
O infelix, O ſcelus lu Bu 

Egone quid dicam egone quid welim ? que tu omnia Ba 
tuis feds factis facis, ut nequidguam velim. © 
Cu te in iſlam vicinitatem meretriciam contuliſti? Hs 
cur illecebris cognitis non\refugiſti ® cur  alienam ullam 4 
mulierem neſti? dide ac diſſice, per me licebit. Si ege- : th 
bis, tibi dolebit : mihi ſat eft, qui etatis quod religuum £ 0 
eſt, obledtem mee. „„ IT Se Ley * 
Now my ſoul burns, now my heart ſwells with anger. Keys 
Oh wretch, oh monſter :: Le 
What can I ſay? what can I wiſh? when yon 4 
By your vile deeds make all my wiſhes-yain 2 2 
Why did you go into that neighbourhood? 15 4 
Why, knowing her allurements, not avoid them ? _ 
And why maintain an intercourſe ſo vile? * 
=Apend, ſquander, diſſipate, I give you leave, | — 
If want o'ertakes you, you alone will feel it fo . 


For my remains of life I've yet enough. Jag 
EE CO is 


2 
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Tis at my colt —Or, wench, ? 1 will ſupply him, 
While 'tis convenient to me; when 'tis not, 
* His miſtreſſes perhaps will ſhut him out. 
—Has he broke open doors? we'll make them good. 
Or torn a coat? It ſhall be mended. I, : | 
Thank heaven, have enough to do all this, 
And *tis as yet not irkfome.—In a word, 
Or ceaſe, or chuſe fome arbiter between us 2 
I'll prove that you are more in fault than I. 
Demea. Ah, learn to be a father; learn 3 thoſe, 
Who know what *tis to be indeed a parent! 
Micio. By nature you're his father, I by counſel. 
 Demea. lou! do you counſel 1 ching note 
Micio. Nay, nay 3 
If you perſiſt, I'm gone. | e 
Demed. Is't thus you treat ne? ober? 
Micio. Muſt I till hear: the ſame N ober 1 
Demea. It touches mne. 
Micio. And me it tenhei ned. . 
But, Demea, let us each look to our on; 
Let me take care of one, and mind you t FR 


* * 


. 
s 


* His miftreſles perhaps wwill Gur zin out.] Fortaſſe 
excludetur foras. I once underſtood this paſſage thus: 
perhaps I may turn him out of doors: but on further 

_ conſideration I think the | ſenie which I have followed 
more agreeable to the character of Micio. The fond- 

_ neſs he expreſſes in this ſentiment is very remarkable: 
he does not abſolutely ſay, Æſchinus's miſtreſfes ail 
turn him out of doors, excludetur foras, but fortaſſe ex- 
cludetur 1 PERHAPS they MAY turn him out of 
doors. He is fo extremely partial to his adopted ſon, 
that he thinks his miſtroſtss would certainly careſs 
him, even though he made them no preſents, This 
expreſſion fortaſſe has an admirable berg een os 
ſerved 105 Jonatus. 17 ag 37% a 
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For to concern yourſelf with both, appears 
As if you'd redemand the boy you gave. 

Demea. Ah, Micio! 5 

Micio. So it ſeems to me. 

Demea. Well, well; Pre! 
Let him, if tis your pleaſure, waſte, deſtroy, 
And ſquander ; it is no concern of mine. 

If henceforth Je'er ſay one word 
'Micio. Again? 


Angry again, good Demea ? On... 


Demea. You may truſt me. 

Do I demand him back again I gave you? | 
Alt hurts me. I am not a ſtranger to him. 
Hut if I once oppoſe—Well, well, Pve done. 
You wiſh I ſhould take care of One. Ido 
Take ſpecial care of him; and he, thank heav'n, 
Is as I wiſh he ſhould be: which your ward, 
I warrant, ſhall-ftnd-out one time or other. 


I will not ſay aught worſe of him at preſent. [ Exit. 


SCENE II. 
4 M 104.0 alone. 


Though what he ſays be not entirely true, 
There's ſomething in it, and it touches me. 
But I diſſembled my concern with him 


2 


4 ficio alone.] Terence ſeems inclined to fayour the 
part of mild fathers. He repteſents Micio as affected at 
his ſon's irregularities ; leſt, if he ſhould appear whol- 
ly unmoved, he might ſeem to corrupt his ſon, rather 

than to treat him with a proper indulgence. Where- 
fore, through all his moderation, he ſtill betrays a fa- 

therly emotign, Donartus. . . p 


Becauſe | 


8 Sand Ain d BC. 


* a. - lhe. — SAS a$%.: * 
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Pecauſe the nature of the man is ſuch, + 

To pacify, I muſt oppoſe and thwart him; 
And even thus I ſcarce can teach him patience. 
But were I to inflame, or aid his anger, 

I were as great a madman as himſelf. 

Yet Æſchinus, 'tis true, has been to blame. 
What wench is there he has not lov'd? to whom 
He has not made ſome preſent ?—And but lately 
(Tir'd, I ſuppoſe, and ſick of wantonnefs) 

* He told me he propos'd to take a wife. 

1 hop'd the hey-day of the blood was over, 

And was rejoyc'd : but his intemperance _ 
Breaks out afreſh. —Well, be it what it may, 

I'll find him out; and know it inſtantly, - | 
If he is to be met with at the Forum. Exit. 


A. 


— 


ACT u SCENE I 


Enter  ASCHINUS, SANNIO, PARMENO, 
_ the Muſick Girl, and @ Croud of People. 
San. E L P, help, dear countrymen, for 
heaven's ſake! W e 1 


He told me he propos d to take awife.] The art of 
Terence in preparing his incidents is wonderful. He 
contrives that even ignorant perſons ſhall open the plot: _Þ 

as in the preſent inſtance, which gives us to underſtand is; 
that AÆAſchinus had mentioned to Micio his intentions 
of taking a wife, though he had not entered into par- 
ticulars. This naturally leads us to the enſuing part 
of the fable, without foreſtalling any of Weiten 


ces. Do Aus. | „ 
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Aſſiſt a miſerable harmleſs man Le 
Help the diſtreſt! 


E ſcb. to the fer Fear nothing: Hand an 


there! Neter, 

WII y d'ye look back? you” re. in no danger. 
While I am by, fhall he lay hands upon you. 
San. Ay, but I will, in ſpite of all the world. 

Aſeb. Rogue as he is, he'll ſcarce do any wg 
To make me cudgel him again to-day. | 

San. One word, Sir /Eſchinus ! that n may 


Pretend to ignorance of * auen, not 


* Pm a Procurer. 

Zſcb. True. , 
Han. And in my way t i. 
Of as good faith as any man alive. 
Hereafter, to abſolve yourſelf, you'll cry, 
That you repent of having wrong'd me thus. 
I ſhan't care hat for your excuſe. [ ſnapping bis 

fingers. ] Be ſure, Ky 

Vil proſecute my right; nor ſhall fine words 
Atone for evil deeds. 1 know your way. 
——< Pm ſorry that I did it; and PH ſwear 
&« You are unworthy of this 1 
Though all the while I'm us'd moſt ſeurvily. 


. Procurer.] He ſays this to Eſcbinus to in- 
timidate him, alluding to the privileges allowed to the 
Procurers at Athens, on account of the profit aceruing 
to the republick from their trafſick in | hy It was 


forbid to abuſe them, on pain of diſinheritance. Hence 


in Lucian a young man, complaining, of being diſin- 
herited by his father, ſays, Tis ToproCogncs vEpreas 
«--what fſlave-merchant , accuſes me of having mal- 
treated him?” Dacizs, 


leb. 
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E ſcb. to Far. ] Do you go forwards. Parmeno, 
The door wide open. 1 | [and throw 
San. That ſha'n't ſignify. 1 

Ach. to Par.] Now in with bert 

San. ſtepping between. IU not ant it. 

A ſeb. to Par.) Here! | 
Come hither, Parmeno 3 re too far off — 
Stand cloſe to that Pimp's fide—There—there— 

juſt there! 
And now be fure you always — your eyes A 
Stedfaſtly fix'd on mine; and when I. wink, 
| To drive your fiſt directly in his face. 
San. Ay, if he dare. 
Aſcb. to Par.] Now mind |—[#0. Sannio.] Let 
go the girl! | 
TSannio /7:1] Sealing ith the Girl, Eſchinus 
winks, and Parmeno- /frikes Sannio. 

San. Oh monſtrous ! | 

A ſeb. He ſhall 3 it unless 
* mend your, manners. [Parrneno, rite 


. / 2 4 


Sannio again. dy 1 eas 
San: Help, help: murder, e w j 5 
A ſcb. to Far. ] I did not wink: but yon bad 
better err 


That way than abe Mama in tk her. 
TPpearmeno Jeads the Girl into Micio's Houſe. 
San. How's this? Do yo dei King here, 

Aſchinu ? [recompens'd 

Aſecb. Did 1 reign King, | you ſhould be 

According to your virtues, Taffſure you. 

San. What buſineſs have you. with me ? 

Ejeb. None. eee if a Cee kg 

SETTITCY TY 0c EC 
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San. D'ye know 
Who Jam, /Eſchinus ? | 
E ſch. Nor want to know. 
San. Have I touch'd aught of your's, Sir? 1 
Eſeb. If you had. 
You ſhould have ſuffer'd for't. 
San, What greater right 
Have you to take away my flave, for whom 
* paid my money? anſwer me! | 
r 8 
You'd leave off bellowing before our door: 
If you continue to be troubleſome, 
PII have you dragg'd into the houſe, and there 
Laſh'd without merey. ä 
San. How, a freeman laſs) 
Aſch. Ev'n ſo. V kt 
San. O monſtrous tyranny | I this, 
Is this the liberty they boaſt of here, f 
Common to all ? 
Z/ch. If you have brawPd enongh, 
Pleaſe to indulge me with one word, you Pimp. 
San. Who has brawPd moſt, nn or 12 55 
Aſcb. Well, well! 
No more of chat, but to the point ! 
San. What point ? 
W hat wou'd you have? en! 
A ſeb. Will you allow me then 
10 ſpeak of what concerns you? 
28 nee, * 


* Dye 15 E I am 2 WNoftia' qui fm? A law 
n, fignifying, © Do Lowe you any thing? 
| | ONATUS. 


; Speak 


Sth i ns TTT 
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=, 


Sp ail but in juſtice; be {; ON 10 5 | «r 
cb. Very fine]! a Pimp, r N 
And talks of juſtice! bl 
San. Well, Lam * a Pimp; 125 25 
The common bane of youth, a perjurer, 
A publick nuiſance, I confeſs it: yet 
I never. did You wrong. 2 
& ſch. No that's to come. 
San. Prithee return to whence you u ft ſet dt; 
08 {- + +5 [girl 
& ſch. You, Plague upon you Gr it! bought the 
For twenty Minæ; Pun ſum we will give you. 
CY vn 
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* 4 pimp 3 the compron bane, we; This ſeems to 
be a tranſlation from Diphilus, from whom this part. 
of the fable M ken Ä 


n 

— er, 

9 a, x3 ls res 
— — 


Our e519 us TExytov e ohr 
T's ToproCogks. 


No calling is more baneful and pernicious, 
Than that e a Procurer. 7 b 


Ws rixnovibs. 


The 8 was a common. character in the 
comedy of the antients 3 but if we may pronounce 
from their remains, we may venture to ſay that the cha- 
racter was never fo finely painted in any part of their 
works, as in the following lines of Shakeſpeare. 


Fie, firrah, abawd, a wicked bawd ! 
The evil that thou cauſeſt to be done, 
That is thy means to live. Doſt thou but 1 
What 'tis to cram a maw, or cloath a back | 
From ſuch a filthy vice? Say to thyſelf, 
From their abominable and beaſtly ronches 
I drink, I eat, array myſelf, and live. 
Canſt thou believe thy living is a liſe, 
80 EP * Go Mend, mend. 
Meaſure fer Meaſure. 
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TR What if I do not chuſe to ſell the etz = 


Will you oblige me? 
Aſcb. No. | i 
Sen. I fear'd you;would.: * 515 3 „ 
2 eb. She's a free- woman, $967 PEAR not * fold. 
And, as ſuch, * by: due courſe of law I claim her. 
Now then conſider which you like the beſt, 
To take the money, or maintain your action. 


* Hang on this, Pimp, till I come * (Exit. 


- 


SODN El 5 


SANNIO $9: e 


Oh Jupiter! I do not wonder POW i þ, 
That men run mad with injuries. He me | 


Out of my own houſe ; cudgels me moſt n 
And carries off my ove againſt my wil! 
And after this ill treatment, he demands 
The Muſick-Girl to be made over to him, 451 
At the ſame price I bought her. He has Pour 


His blows upon me, thick as hail; for Which, 
Since he deſerves ſo nobly at my Lake!” es 
He ſhould no doubt be gratified —Nay, mays 
Loet me but touch the caſh, I'm ſtill content. - | 


But this I gueſs will be the cafe: as ſoon ' 


As I ſhall have agreed to take his price, = 
He'll produce witneſſes immediately, je 


8 * By due courſe of fans I * 9 ee liberals 
illam Aero cauſa manu. Law terms. The defenders of 


the liberty of another were called Aſertores, and the 


ſuit commenced on that account called Liberalis cauſa, 
an action of freedom, Do nar us. 
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To prove that I have ſold her. And the money 
Win, be mere moon · ſnine. . By and n N 
% To- morrow.“ vrmren te % bk! 
Vet I could bear that too, ada wrongs. K 
Might I but get the money after al. 
For thus it is, friend Sannio; eee man 
8 Has taken up this trade, he muſt receive, 
And pocket the affronts of young ee. 91 watt 
But nobody will pay me, O07 x a N 
Concluſions to no purpoſe. * e 
ee III. 
Enter SY. R U 8 | | 
 Syrus to Eſc. within], Say no 1 . 
Let me alone to talk with him! 1 - ay 8 bs A 


I'll make him take the money; ay, and own./j 
That he's well treated too. [coming forward. 
| Ih Why how v Sannio? 
What't the diſpute 1 overheard obs now... 


Twixt you and my young maſter? 115 4 
San. Never was 14 e Ly, 


Any diſpute. conducted more pft 10 U 25 . 
Than that between us two to-day ! Poor I. | 
With being drubb'd, and he with rubbing m me, 
Till we were both quite wear 7. 
enen nh ut ht 
Fan. What could I do? +; + 10 
; app Give a young man his way. 2 
San. What One I give him mores. 1 gare 
my face? 05 . | | [Sannio? ? 
© Syrus. Nay, but do you 7 ONT my meaning, 


BY. e N enk 10. e N 
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Pros in th ang Wendt, ue bes us 


Why prithee, blockhead, could you be afraid, 
Had you abated ſomewhat of your right, - 


And humour'd the young gentleman, he- wonld not 


Have paid you back again with intereſt? 
San. I never purchaſe hope with ready money. 
Syrus. Away! you'll never thrive: ' Vou do 


Hor to enſnare men, | Sannio: "Tp know 


San. Well, perhaps, Nick de itt 
Your way were beſt: yet I was'ne'er wy ak- 


But I had rather, when twas in my Power, 


Receive prompt payment. 
Syrus. Pſhaw ! I know your ſpirit: 


As if you valued Twenty Minz now, 


So you mightdo a kindnefs to my maſter! - 
| + nog 1 ſay 9 re nn out for n 


leareleſchy. 
San. Ha! ſalarm'd. 
Syrus. And have bought up a large ſtock of 


To carry over thither.—Hir'd a veſſel. goods 


That *tis, I know, which keeps you in ſuſpenſe: 


When you return, I hope, you'll ſettle this. 


dan. 1 ſhall not budge a foot. —Undone by 


heav'n! 


Urg'd by theſe hopes they” ve ondertaken this. [of 


Syrus. He fears. I've thrown 2 ſmall rub in 
his way. [afide. [me to a hair ! 
San. to bimfelf.] Confufion | 8 have & nick'd 


I've bought up ſevꝰral ſlaves, and other wares, 


For ehen ; and to miſs my time 


Mid me to 4 ITY In ipſo articulo cet . 
Litecdlly, « hit me in the very joint.“ 


* 


4 
\ 
F 
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* At cyprus fair would be a heavy loſs. 
Then if I leave this buſineſs broken thus, 
| All's over with me: and at my return 
*T will come to nothing, grown quite cold and ftale. 
c — What! come at laſt {Why did 7 ſtay 
« ſo long? . |  Floſe it, 
« Where have you been?“ that it were better 
Than wait for it ſo long, or ſue forꝰt then. 
Syrus, coming up to bim. ] + Well, _have you 
calculated what's your due? 
San. Monftrous oppreſſion ! Is this ae 
Or juſt in Æſchinus, to take away 
- My property by force ? i 
Syrus. So, ſo! he comes. [aff 22 
—T have but one word more to ſay to you. 
See, how you like it.— Rather, Sannio, 
Than run the riſk to get or loſe the whole, 155 
E'en halve the matter: and he ſhall contrive 
To t ſcrape Wenner 1222 ſome means Ten Minæ. 
San. 


33 Guru fair.) The macht uſed to buy ap 
Daves in all parts of Greece, to ſel] them at C 3 
where a celebrated fair was kept for that purpole. 


Dacizx. 
+ Well, have you calculated what's your due ?] Janme 


.enumerd/ts id, quod ad te rediturum putes? I have tran- 
lated theſe words according to the interpretation of 


Donatus. - Madam Dacier puts another fenſe upon 
them, and thinks they rather mean Sannio's calculation 
of his profits. at Cyprus. The ſubſequent converſation 
between Syrus and Sannio inclined me rather to adopt 
the former opinon. 5 

t Scrape to 2 by fone means 755 Mine] Syrus 
knew very we ff that Æſchinus was ready to pay the 
whole, but offers Sannio half, that he might be glad 
to take his bare principal, and think him elf well off 
- into the bargain, DoNaTt vs. 
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"San. Alas, alas! am I in danger then, 


2 
2 


Shame on him ! he has looſen'd all my teeth: 
My head is ſwell'd all over like a muſhroom: 


He is rejoic'd about his miſtreſs. . 


_' 


1 


And will he cheat me too ?—P'm going no as. 


Syrus. Juſt as you pleaſe—Have you gh elſe 


Before Igo? e lio ſay, 


San. Ves, one word, prithee, Syrus 


However things have happen'd, rather than hs 
I ſhould be driven to commence a ſuit, - - 


Let him return me my bare due at leaſt ; 


The ſum ſhe coſt me, Syrus. I'm ee 


You've had no tokens of my friendſhip yetz b 
But you ſhall find I will not be ungrateful. 
Syrus. I'll do my beſt. But I ſee nde 


Th 


San. Say, 


Will you remember me? | 
Hrus. Hold, hold a little! [Syrus and San. retire. 


SCENE IV. 


F Enter CTESIPHO- at anther. part of the Stage. 
Cteſ. Favours are welcome in the hour of need 
From any hand; but doubly welcome, when I them. 


Conferr'd by thoſe, from whom we moſt expect 


O brother, brother, how ſhall T applaud thee ? . 
Nie' er can I rife to ſuch a height of praiſe 


But your deſervings will out- top me ſtill: 
For in this point T am ſupremely bleſt, 
That none can boaſt ſo excellent a brother, 


* rich in all good qualities, as I. 
Syrus, coming forward.] O Cieſphol [ther „ 


Cui turning round. 1 Oo e where's s mJ, bro- 
. 
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95 yrus. At home, Where he n s 4.5 


Ge Ha! Laxfulhy.] | : * 
Syrus. Wbat Ay" 7 f I[syrus. 


Cteſ. What now By his aſſiſtance I live, 


Ah, he's a friend indeed! who diſregarding 

All his own intereſts for my advantage, 

The ſcandal, infamy, intrigue, and blame, 
All due to me, has drawn upon himſelf ! door 


What could exceed it ?—But who's there ?— The 5 


Creaks on the hinges. [offering to go off. 
Syrus, Hold! ?tis AMſchinus, 
SCENE. V. 
Enter R $SCHINUS. 
E ſeb. Where is that raſcals?̃ 
San. bebind.] He enquires for me. | 
Has he brought out the caſh with him —Confuſion! } 


I ſee none. | ._.[you. 


Aſch. Yo Ciefpbo.) Ha! well met: Tlong'd to ſee 


Hou is it, Cteſipho? All's ſafe. Away 
With melancholy! BLU 

Cteſ. Melancholy I 1 
Be melancholy, who have ſuch « ers ? 
Oh my dear Aſchinus! thou beſt of brothers, 
Ah, I'm aſham'd to praiſe you to your face, 
Leſt it appear to come from flattery, 
Rather than gratitude. 

cl. 

* Eſch. Where is eine raſcal; ? San, He enquires for 
me.] The character of Sannio is well ſuſtained. He 
immediately takes to himſelf the infamous name of 
raſcal, and acknowleges it with joy, thinking he is en- 
quired after, in order to be paid; and 0 fl. after- 
wards, not on account of hard words and ill ufage, 


* 0 for fear he ag not Let his money. 
Bovar us. 
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Eſcb. Away, you fool? 

As if we did not know each other, Cieſpho. : 
It only grieves me, we ſo lately knew this, 
When things were almoſt come to ſuch a paſs, 
That all the world, had they defir'd to do i it, 
Could not aſſiſt you. 

Cie /. Twas my modeſty. 

Aſcb. Pſhaw! it was folly, and not modeſty. 
For ſuch a trifle, = almoſt fly your country? 
Heaven forbid it !—fie, fie, Cteſipho ! 

Cteſ. I've been to blame. | 

A ch. Well, what ſays Sannio 33 

Syrus. He's pacified at laſt. 

& ſcb. I'll to the Forum, 

And pay him off. —You, nar: a go in 
To the poor girl. | 
San. Now urge the matter, Syrus! 


[apart to Syrus. | 
8 Let's go; for + Sannio wants to be at 


Cyprus. 

San. Not in ſuch haſte: tho? ay Pve no 6 
To loiter here. 

Syrus. You ſhall be paid: ne'er fear! 

San. But all 7 | 
ew 


Alno our country.] In Menantes the young 
man was 2 the point of killing himſelf, Terence has 
foftened this circumſtance. Don Ar us. | 

We know that the circumſtance of carrying off the 
Muſick-Girl was borrowed from Diphilus : yet it is 
plain that there was alſo an intrigue of Cteſipho's in the 
play of Menander ; which gives another proof of the 
manner in which Terence * the Greek Comedies. 

+ Sannio wants to be at Cyprus.) A piece 'of arch 
malice in Syrus, 1 in order to teaze Sannio. Dow Ars. 
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Syrus, Yes, all: ſo hold your tongue ad follow! 
San, Iwill. [Exit after aeg TOs gent. 
Cteſ. Hiſt! hark ye, Syrus! 

Syrus, turning back.] Well, what now? 
Cteſ. For heaven's ſake diſcharge that ſcurvy 
Immediately; for fear, if further urg'd, [fellow | 
This tale ſhould reach my father s ears: and then 

I am undone for ever.. | 
Syrus. It ſha'n't be. 

Be of good courage ! meanwhile, get you in, 

And entertain yourſelf with Her; and order 

The couches to be ſpread, and all prepar'd. 

For, theſe preliminaries once diſpatch'd, 

I ſhall march homewards with ee 
Cteſ. Do! 

And ſince this buſineſs has turn d out ſo well, 

Let's Tous the 1985 in mirth and jollity ! 

ns ſeverally. 


5 


. 


ACT Ul. SCENE * 


SOSTRATA, CANTHARA. 


Seff. F good nurſe, how will it 90 with 
her? 

Can. How go with her? Why well, I warrant 
o/. Her pains begin to come upon her, nurſe. you. 
Can. You're as much frighten'd at your time of 
As if you ne*er were preſent at labour, [day - | Wt 
Or never had been brought to bed yourſelf. e 
o/. Alas, I've no ſoul here: we're all alone. — 1 
Geta is abſent; nor is there a creature 
To fetch a midwife, or call Æſchinus. 


—_— * 


Can. 
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Can. He'll be here preſently, I promiſe you: 
For he, good man, ne'er lets a ſingle ys 
Go by, but he is ſure to viſit us. | 

S/. He is my only comfort in my we 

Can. Troth, as the caſe Rands, madam, circum- 

ſtances | 

Could not have happen d better than they bares : 
And fince your daughter ſuffer'd violence, 
Twas well ſhe met with ſuch a man as this; 
A man of honour, rank, and family. © bs 
So. He is, indeed, a worthy rye : 
The Gods preſerve him to us! : 


bei gt ENR II. 


Enter GETA Baſtily at anpther part of the Stage. 


Geta. We are now —__| 
So abſolutely loſt, that all the 3 
Joining in conſultation to apply 
Relief to the misfortune, that has fallen 
On me, my miſtreſs, and her daughter, all 
Wou'd not avail. Ah me! ſo many troubles 
. Environ us at once, we fink beneath them, 
Rape, poverty, oppreſſion, ſolitude, 
And infamy! oh, what an age is this! 
O wicked, oh vile race !—oh impious man 
Sof. to Cantbara.] Ah, why ſhould Geta ſeem thus 
— agitated? 91016  [terrified, 
Gela, to himſelf. Wretch! whom neither honour, 
Nor oaths, nor pifÞcontroul or move! 
Nor her approaching labour; her, on whom. 
He ſhamefully committed weluiont 
So. I don't well underſtap4 him. 
Can. Prithee then bs 


2 


Let 


22 eee 


wo BY x 


In 
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Let us draw nearer, Wan RF ob 
 Geta, to himſelf.) Alas, 11 M ITObs 17 
Im ſcarcely in my perfect mind, I bun 
With ſuch fierce anger. Oh, that I had all 
That villain- family before me now, | 
That I might vent my indignation on them, 
While yet it boils. within me. — There is We 
I'd not endure to be reveng'd on them. | 
Firſt I'd tread out the ſtinking ſnuff his father, 
Who gave the monſter being. —And then, Syrus, 
Who urg'd him to it, how I'd tear him! Firſt, 
I'd ſeize him round the waiſt, and lift him high, 
Then daſh his head againſt, the ground, and ſtrew 
The pavement with his brains. — For Eſchinus, 
I'd tear his eyes out, and then tumble him, 
Headforemoſt down ſome precipice.— The reſt 
I'd ruſh on, drag, cruſh, trample underfoot. 
But why do I delay to tell my miſtreſs - _ 
This heavy news as ſoon as. poſlible ? [going. 
Sof. Let's call him back airing Geta 55 
Geta: * Whoſoe'er | 


You-are, excuſe me. bs ths at 


Sof. I am Softrata. TT 1 you, "Madam ; - 
Geta. Where, where is Soſtrata? Learns about. 


Impatiently I ſought you: and am glad 

* o have encounter'd you thus readily. Mur 
Se. What is the matter? 9 the nee 
Seta. Alas? E ne 


* Wheſee er year are ; Hef we] Geta's reply is „ Fits 
ed on 2 frolickſome, but ill-natured cuſtom, which 


prevailed in Greece; to ſtop the flaves in the ſtreets, 


and deſignedly keep them in chat, ſo that they might 
be laſhed, when they came home, for nee out. fo 
long. Dacizx. 
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Soſ. Take breath But why _ mov'd, good | 


 Geta. We're «coſa ow” 


Sofſ. Quite what? 113 
- Geta. Undone: We're n Madarn, 

Sof. Explain, for heaven” 5 fake! TR 

Geta. Ev'n now - 

Sof. What now? 

Geta. Fiſchinus— 

Sof. What of Aſchinus? ? | 

Gela. Has quite . I 
Eſtrang'd himſelf from all our family. 

$o/. How's that? confuſion ! ah f 2. 

Geta. He loves another. 

Sof. Wretch that I am! 

Geta. Nor that cdandeſtinely; ; l 
But ſnatch'd her in the face of ca the world 2 
From a procurer. | ; 

| Sof. Are you five of this? ? 

Seta. Sure? With theſe _ wo I faw it, 

Madam: £42k C3 
Sof. Alas, alas! What hes can we believe! ? 


To whom _ credit _ "VIE! ? our gay . 


e = Our 
-* What? our r £ſchinus Se. ] een Eehimum ? 


&c. There is ſomething extremely touching in this 


manner of ſpeaking. Shakeſpeare, whoſe works con- 
tain examples of every ſpecies of beauty in poetry, af- 
fords us a very elegant inſtance of this irregular man- 
ner, which, addreſſin ng itſelf to the paſſions, affects us 
more ſenfibly than ſet forms of ſpeech. The turn of 

phraſe, in which Deſdemona pleads for Caſſio, is a 


good deal ſimilar to the way in which Soltrata here 


hot of Æſchinus. 4 


. — What d Michael Caſſio 10 ? 
To That came a wooing with you, and | many a a time, | 
| | n 


the 


* * 
\ 
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Our very life, our ſole ſupport, and hope! 
Who ſwore he could not ſive one day without her, 
And promis'd he would place the new- born babe 
* Upon his father's lap, and in that way | 


Wring from him his conſent to marry her! {rather 


. Geta. Nay, weep. not, miſtreſs; ; but conſider 
What courſe were beſt to follow : to conceal , 
This wrong, or to diſcloſe it to ſome friend ?- 

Can. Diſcloſe it! Are you mad? Is this a ms 
To be diſclos'd, d'ye think? 1 

Seta. I'd not adviſe it. 
For firſt, that he has quite, abandon'd u us, 


: 


* be Y 


When I haye 8 ks gd Do « Aforaifaghy,. 1 
Hath ta'en your rt, to have ſo much to d 
To er in! OrneLLo.. 1 


* Upon po father's lap,] bp y Gerkens, a8 N a8 
1. had a child born, immediately put it on the grand- 
gather s knee if he were living. Phenix in the ninth 
Iliad ſays that his father loadei him with. curſes, and 


invoked the Furies, conjuring, them that no e of 


- 


his ſon might be placed on his knees, 


Tlarup Peper abr ores, 
Toa X4THypaTo, ov ſepers Q j,? " Epeyyue, 
My, m9T$; £14010 og £260 7500s ů,˖ ui 
EE eus der tf. Iliad, I. ix. v. 463. 


Mr. Pope's tranſlation not having preſerved ho idea, 
the liberty! bas | been. taken, of — two lines. TA 


My fire _ cafes hads my hated head, 
And cries, ** Ye Furies barren be his bed? 
i dread ſiſters, never may I ſee, _ 
A child, bis e , plac'd upon my knee! 
des Pope's Iliad, b. 9. v. 582. 


This 1 Foy prevail among the Renne: 
our author, notwithſtanding, as he tranſlated his 2 
from the Greek, Judicioully preſerves me uſage. 
Dacikx. 
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Since he affects another, *twere not good 
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The thing irſelf Mehtdes Ik we men make 
| The'ftory Known, no doubt but he'll den oy if, 
Your reputation, and your daughter's s life 0 . 715 | 


A838 


Will be endanger' d: or if he confeſs, 5 


by 


That he ſhould wed, Jour daughter. For 7M 


Fi $5. £4 . 2 rin 412 17 
Silence is —_— . ? [realons 
Pate Ot TG 01 20 Hr eit 
Sof. At by : not - „ i” 

34 SIOTOTIOS © SYS 
Seta. Wü mean you ? pt Ts Au 
? 3» 4 $71 41 90 * A 

Sof. To diſcloſe the Shot. e Ee 

2 r 

3 hink what you are About. Ew 


- *Sof. Whatever happens, | 
'The ching can't! be in a "worſe fate that e 1 


In the firſt place my daug has na portion, [ 


And that which ſhould have been her ſecond Kc Lo th 
- Is alſo loſt; and ſhe can ne et be bin , ra 


E4ꝙͤ 


In marriage as a virgin. For the reſt, * 2 


If he denies his former commerce with OT FR 

T have' the ring he. loft to vouch the fact. Zis ad. Dy 

In ſhort, ſince Lam conſcious to myſelf, + 

That I am not to blame in this proceedings. 

And that no ſordid love of gain, nor aughit, 

Unworthy of my daughter or myſelf, 

Has mixt in this affair, PI try it, Geta. lit. 

Seta. Wen, I agree, were bee fo Ai 
— $46 " 8 dar 1 2 BY So. 


* : s an „oo 
0 p * CES, N 8 * 2 * 4 183 W 


* 17. 1% 1. Are *tawere 77 to ne it. 10 e 
ut melius dicas. Nothing can be plainer than theſe 
words. Vet they have been the occaſion of great per- 
plexity to commentators and tranſlators. Madam Da- 


eier greed! er by e enen Len to That! which 


RY I dave 


4 
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Soſ. You then away, asfaſt'as poſſible," -* © 
And run to Hegio our good friend and kinſman, 


5 1 a 8 


z #4 i, 4 = I ye vx * r . . 22 Fa 
„ Fei iner e t IL: nb 
f i 6 N pn . 8 Jo 
* hs ; . 
17 9 % 


, ' A 
db. 
3 4 


1 ache, . MIR JF: 
1 have followed. Ab, qu alles vous faire je vous en 
prie changes de ſentiment. Echard, who keeps his eye 
more conſtantly on the French tranſlation, than on the 
original, ſays, much to the ſame! purpoſe, Dye think 


fo? Pray think ont again. Cooke has it, Hew ? let 


me adviſe you to think better of it, Weſterhovius ſup- 
poſes Softrata td have ſeemed angry with Geta, and 
therefore explains ut melius dicas to eit ut bona verba 
loquaris—that you may ſpeak mildly. Patrick juſtly 
thinking that this is too ſtrained, and no ſatisfying an- 
ſwer to Softrata ; and, from what follows, ſeeing the 
neceſſity of explaining Geta's anſwer, ſo as to make i 
imply an affent, ſuppoſes ee ſupplies it 

thus. Accedo tibi, ut qui melius Hitas.—T ſubmit to you, 

rs you ſeem” ts ſpeak abi a ae All theſe inter- 
pretations are founded on the ſuppoſition that melius is 
the accuſative governed by dicas. I have no doubt but 
that nelius is here uſed adele), wilich will lead us 

to this eaſy conſtruction, Accedo, melius ut dicas j—1 
npree, that you may better tell it; implying Geta's com- 
ing into her opinion on the point in diſpute. © The re- 


mark of Donatus on this paifage, ut confentium,  velut 


qi we e Hicere, 4s" certainly Corrupted 7 but'if 
we read; as we are told it ſtands in ſome copies, veluti 


melius pate ns ſis dicere, it will give the ſame ſenſe that 
I have followed. Eugraphius in his long note on the 


words Hera, lacrumas mitte] weep not, miſtreſs ! 


" plainly underſtands them in this manner. But, as a 


greater authority. than all commentators, 1 ſhall apply 
to Terence himſelf, and ſubmit the whole context, as 
it ſtands in the original, to the judgment of the learned 
reader.— Theſe verbal criticiſms are dry and unpleaſant 
both to the writer and reader. I very frequently avoid 
them: but in a controverted paſſage, where the ſenſe 
is materially concerned, it would ſęeem indolence or ar- 
roganee not to ſubmit to them. 
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To let him know the whole: affair: fon kHle 
Was the chief friend of my dear Simmilus, 
And ever ſhew'd a great regard for Us. Tus 
Seta. And well he does, for no one elſe cares for 
Sol. And you, good Canthara, away With e 
And call a mid wife that we may be 1 
ö rr i the ine of need. 
| lee, bauen, 


8 75 E N K . 
Euter D E ME A. 


Den. Confulion Thave heard what Geile 
e Was 


3 Hen, PEE] mite, ac. potins, "quod ad hane 
tem opuꝰ, porro proſpice. FTE oy et 
awry 255 narremus © uipiam? C, au, au mi homo, 
anun' es | Log 
An, hoc proferendam tibi uſquam elſe videtur: 4 
S8. mibiquidem non placet. [indicat, 
Jam primum, illum alieno animo 4 ED ele, res ĩpſa 


Nune ſi hoc gala Proferimus, Alle inßcias ibit, fat 
nn 541 maxume 


Tua fama, & | 'gnatz' vita in dubium veniet: tum ft 
Fateatur, cum amet, aliam, non eſt. utile hanc illi dari. 
Quapropter, quogho patio, zacite, elt opus. 8. ah, 


minime gentium : 
Nan faciam. G. quid ages? 8. roferam. G. hem mea 


Soſtrata, vide quam rem agas. 

8. Fejore res loco non potis eſt eſſe, quam in hoe, quo 

rr den ch t 

Primum ingotata eſt; tum præterea, quæ ſecunda ei 
Periit : pro Virgine dari n ae -hocrre- 

yum eſt, . [ſerat. 

Si inficias ibis, teſtis mecum eſt annulus, quem ami- 

Poſtremo, quando ego conſcia mi ſum, à Wesen 
bhbane procul eſſe, nec 

Pretium, neque rem ullam interceſſe alla aut me in- 

dignam; ; experiar, Geta. © 

G. Quid iſtic ? accedo, ut melius dicas, 8 „tu, quan- 

tum poteſt, abi, ec. N | 
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Was preſent with his brother ar this riot. 
This is the ſum of all my miſeries, ie 
If He, even He, a ſober, hopeful, lad, 

May be ſeduc'd into debaucheries. 

— But where ſhall T enquire for him? I warrant 
They have decoy'd him into ſome vile brothel. | 
That profligate perſuaded him, I'm fore. 
But here comes Syrus; He can tell me all. 
And yet this ſlave is of the gang; and if 

He once perceives that I'm enquiring for bim, 
He'll never tell me any thing, a rogue! 

I'll not diſcover my deſign. 


SCENE IV. 10 
Enter SYRUS 47 anotber part of the rg aj 


Syrus to himſelf. 7 We've juſt 
Diſclos'd the whole of this affair to Micio, 
ExaQly as it happen'd. I ne'er ſaw 
The good old gentleman more pleas d. 
Dem. Oh heav n. 
The folly of the man ! liſtening. 
Syrus to bimſelf.) He prais'd his ſonz _ 
Me, who concerted tlie whole ſcheme, he thank'd, 
Dem. I burſt with rage: Liſtening. 
Syrus to himſelf.] He told the money down 
Immediately, and threw us in beſide, _ 
To make an entertainment, a Half. Mina: 3 
Which I've laid out according to my liking. 

Dem. Sol if you'd have your buſineſs well ta'ert 
Commit it to this fellow ! e care of, 
Syrus overbearing.] Who? 8 there ? Demea!. 

I did not fee Nous, Sir. How | goes it = 75 
Den. How? 68 - N 


— 
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I can't ſufficiently admire your conduct. [and idle, 
Syrus negligently.] Silly enough, to ſay the truth, 
To. ſervants within.) — Cleanſe you the reſt of thoſe 
fiſh, Dromo: Let | | 
That large eel play a little in the water. 
When I return it ſhall be bon'd ; till then - 
It muſt not be. 


Dem. Are crimes like theſe- 
Cyrus to Demea.] Indeed 


1 like them not, and oft cry ſhame upon them. 
—To ſervants within.) See that thoſe ſalt fiſh are 
well ſoak'd, Stephanio. Ithink 
Dem. Gods, is this done on purpoſe? Does he 

„Tis laudable to ſpoil his ſon ? Alas 

I think I ſee the day, when Aſchinus 

Shall fly for want, and liſt himſelf a ſoldier. 

Syrus. O Demea! That is to be wiſe : To ſee 

Not that alone which lies before your feet, 

But ev'n to pry. into futurity. | 
Dem. What ? is the Muſick-Girl at your houſe? | 
Syrus. Ay, 

Madam's within. 

Dem. What! N is Aſchinus 

Io keep her at home with him! * 
Syrus. I believe ſo; 

Such is their madneſs. 

Dem. Is it poſſible 2 
Syrus. A fond, and fooliſh father Z 
Dem. I'm afham'd © | 

11 o own my brother. I'm n for him. 

\ Syrus, . 12 
T here is a deal of diff rence, Demea, 


Nor is't, becauſe N re preſent, 855 1 fay this— | 
There 
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There is a mighty difference between 1 ; 
You are, from top to toe, all over wiſdom : 
He, a mere dotard. Would you &er permit 


| Your boy to do ſuch things? 


Dem. Permit him? I? 
Or ſhould I not much rather ſmell him out 
Six months before he did but dream of it? | Me? 
Syrus. Pſhaw! do you boaſt your vigilance. to 
Dem. Heav'n keep him ever, as he is at preſent. 
Syrus. As fathers form their children, ſo they 
hne £5 ji [feen 
Dem. But now we're | ſpeaking of him, have vou 
The lad to-day ? | [with an affetted a rn 
Syrus. Your ſon d'ye mean ?—Pll drive him 
Into the country. [afide.] — He is hard at work - 
Upon your grounds by this time. Le Demea. 
Dem. Are you ſure on't? 
Syrus. Sure? I ſet out with him myſelf 
Diem. Good! good : e 
1 was afraid he loiter'd here. Feste. 44% 24, 00 
Syrus. And much 2] 
Enrag'd, I promiſe you. 
Dem. On what account ? 
Syrus. A quarrel with his Brother at the Forum, 
About the Mufick-Girl. | 
Dem. Indeed? 
Syrus. Ay, faith: 1 
He did not mince the matter: He ſpoke out. 
For as the caſh was telling down in pops, 
All unexpected, Maſter Cteſipho: 
Cries out,. Oh Æſchinus, are theſe your coped 


Po you commit theſe crimes ; and do you bring 2 


mn Such a OTE upon our family ?”? 
LE Dow 
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Dem. Oh, ob, I weep for joy. 
Syrus. — You ſquander not- 
- «© The money only, but your life, your honour." 
Dem. Heav'n bleſs him! He is like his anceſtors, 
[ weeping. 
e Father's own ſon, I warrant him. 
Dem. Oh, Syrus | 
He's full of all thoſe precepts, He! | 
Syrut. No doubt ont: 
He need not go from home for good nfira Aion. 
Dem. ſpare no pains ; negle& no means: I train 
In ſhort I bid him look into the lives [ bim. 
Of all, as in a mirror, and thence draw 
From others an example for Pie 
66 Do this. — 
en Good! 
Dem, Fly that.“ 
Syrus. Very good! 
Dem. This deed 
« Is commendable.” “ 
Syrus. That's the thing ! 
Dem. That's reprehenfible.“ 
Syrus. Moſt excellent! 
Dem. And then moreover —— 
Hrus. Faith, I have not time 
To give you further audience juſt at preſent. 
Tve got an admirable diſh of fiffn 
And I muſt take good care they are not ſpoilt. 
For that were an offence as grievous, Demea, 
In Us, as 'twere in You to leave undone 
The things you juſt now mention'd : and I try, 
According to my weak abilities, 


4 o teach * fellow-llaves the ſelf-ſame way. 
—* This 


. — — 
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nt This is is too ſalt . This is burnt up too much. 
— That.is not nice and eleaniy.— Thats well dane 
60 Mind, and do ſo again.“ I ſpare no pains, 
And give them the beſt precepts that I can. 
In ſhort, I bid them look into the diſhes, 
As in a mirror, Demea, and thence learn rf 
The duty of a cock. — 1 his! ſchool. of our * 
] own, is idle: but what can yon do? 
According to the man muft be the . 
Would you aught elſe with us? 
Dem. Your reformation. 
Syrus. Do you go hence into the'country? 
Dem. Straight, 10/7 © ! 191690 bog [body, 
— For what ſhould you do berez Wy no- 
| aer good your precepts, cares to FRO them ? 


"Bord: c 94 Fer 
Fer '© be” > wks v. 
N .D E M: EA A alone. _ f | = 1 


1 vill nce, ſince Sig on whole, account | oy 
I hither, — is gone into the country. 

He is my only care, He” my concern. + 

My Brother, fince he needs will have it 91 

May look to Æſchinus himſelf. But who 


Is coming de 2. Hegio, of our tri be? 


Er He gio, of our tribe.) We ite told that the Aibe- 
Bin 1e divided into tribes,: but writers ate not a- 
greed as to their number. Same ſay twelve, in imita- 
tion of the Jewiſh tribes: but what connection was 
there between the Athenians and Jews ? Ie ; is probable 
that this number was derived from the twelve months of 
the year: for we find that there were alſo in every 


tribe thirty ſub- diy iſions, Og to «a0, en of 


4 Fn. a month. PATRICE. 


H 4 . Tf 


— 
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If I ſee plainly; 'beyond doubt' "tis he. 
Ah, we've been old acquaintance quite OY: FEW : 
And ſuch men 'now-a-days are wondrous ſcarce, 
A citizen of ancient faith and virtue! 
The commonwealth will ne%er reap harm from Him. 
How I rejoice to ſee but the remains 
Of this old ſtock! Ah, life's a pleaſure now. 
PI wait, that I may aſk about his health, 8 


And have a little converſation with dicht 5 
EEE eee 
Enter HEGIO, GETA converſe ng. — 4 diflance. 

Hegio. Good heaven 11 a moſt mae, action, 
Can, it be true? V ne. (15: dat. 10 .[Geta! 
Cela. Ev'n ſo - 3 £23992 94% i | 8 % Ft 
\ Hegio. A deed ſo baſe 1 | 
3 from that family? — Oh Eſchinus, 

I'm ſure this was not aQir like, your father. 

Demea behind.) So! he has heard about this 
And is 4#eReFitit;thoa ranger, FM alte: Gir, 
While his gosd'father- truly. thinks it nothing. 

Oh monſtrous? wou'd that hewere lone where 70 > 
And heard all this! © 

Hegio. Unleſs they do What's juſt, | A 
They ſhall not carry off the matter thus. 

Geta. Our only. hope is in you, Hegio. 3 
'You' re our. ſole friend, our guardian, and our father, 
The good old Simufus, on his death-bed, 
Bequeath'd us to your « care. If bp deſert "Y 0 2 
We are undone indeed. ia e A APP 
Hegio. Ah, name it not l. a $411 
I will not, and, with honeſty; Teshiot 54137 
Dem. I'll go up to hich IR you, Hey kl 


Heg ia. 


7 
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Hegio, Æſchinus, your elder . 
Adopted by your brother, has committed 
A deed unworthy of an honeſt man, 
And of a gentleman. 
Dem. How ſo? ? 
Hegio. You knew e 
Our friend and good acquaintance, Simulus 920 
Dem. Ay, fare: : - =; 
Hegio. He has detanch's his daughter. 

Dem. How! | | [come. 

Hegio. Hold, Demea : for the worſt is ſtill to 
Dem. Is there aught worſe? , - 

Hegio. Much-worſe : for this perhaps | [youth 
Might be excus'd. The night, love, wine, and 
Might prompt him. Tis the frailty of our nature. 
on as his ſenſe returning made him confcious 
Of his raſh outrage, of his own accord 


He came to the girl's mother, Weeping, prayings. | 


Intreating, vowing conſtancy, and ſwearing | 

That he would take her home.—He was forgiven; ; 

The thing conceal'd ; and his vows credited. 

The girl from that encounter prov'd with child: 

This is the tenth month. He, good gentleman, 

Has got a Muſick-Girl, heav*n bleſs the mark! 

1 ith whom he means to live, and quit the other. 
Dem. And are you well aſſur d of this' * 1012008 
HFHegio. The mother, 

The girl, the fact itſelf, are all before you, 17625 

„ Joining 

*-F] bis is the tenth month.] Lunar months : the com- 

mon method of enen before Julius Cæfar. 


WESTERH Ivan. 
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Hegis. The man Ilook'd for, —Save you, Dernea! „ 
Dem. Your pleaſure! ff i195 HE 


— 
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Joining to vouch the truth on't. And beſides, 
This Geta here—as ſervants go, no bad one, 
Nor given up to idleneſs—maintains them; 
The ſole ſupport of all the family: 
Here take him, bind him, force the truth from him. 
. Geta. Ay, torture me, if tis not 5 good 
Demea! 
Nay, Aſchinus, I'm 6056 will not deny it. 
Bring me before him. 
Dem. aſide.] I'm aſham'd : and what 
To do or what to ſay to him, I know not. 
Pamphila, within.) * Ah me! Tm torn to Pieces! 
___—Racking pains! 
you Lucina, help me! fave, I pray Wer 
Hegio. Ha! Is ſhe then in en ied ? 
Geta. Ves, Sir. F 
Hlegio. Hark! ſhe now calls iy your juſtice, 
„„ Dees! | 
Grant her then freely, what law elſe will claim. 
And heaven fend, that you may rather do- 
What honour bids! But if you mean it not, 
Be ſure of this; that with my utmoſt force 
PH vindicate the girl, and her dead father. 
+ He was my kinſman : we were bred together T 
| From 


. 4h me | 97 This i is the . 4 in our 
Page of the outcries of a woman in labour: a cir- 
cumſtance not eaſily to be reconciled to modern notions 
of decency, though certainly conſidered” as no in- 
decorum in thoſe days. I ſhall not defend the practice; 
but cannot help obſerving, that, allowing ſueh an inci- 
dent, Terence in the preſent inſtance makes a moſt 
prchetick and oratorical uſe of it. 

+ He was my kinſman.] In Menander, Hegio was 
the brother of — WESTERHOVIUS, 


From children; and our fortunes bine n, 
In war, and peace, and bitter poverty. 
"Wherefore Il try, endeavour, ſtrive, my toe 
My life itſelt, before I will n dect 
What is your anſwer? 0) 

Dem. ll find out my e e 10 N 

* What he adviſes, L will follow, Hegio. 

Hegio. But ſtill remember, Demea, that the more 
You live at eaſe; the more your pow'r, your wealth 
Your-fiches, and nobility; the more 
It is your duty to act honourably, 


G3 47 


If you regard the name of honeſt men. 
Dem. Go to: we'll do you juſtice. 
Hegio. Twill become you. 

Gola condyle me i into' Soſtrata. [Exit- with Geta. 

1 404202 25g QUERY? ne 
Demea, alone: J This is no more than I foretold: and 

Ik his intemperance wou'd ſtop here! --Bat this [well 

Immoderate indulgerice muſt produce | 


Some terrible misfortune'in'the end. 
i'll hence, find out my bréther, tell 10 eg 


And empty all my 9 on him. Exit. 
77 * A 1304 812 N "SCENE 


* What be adviſes, s 4 wa follow, Hegio.] * 
mihi de bac re dederit confi thium, id ſequar. Ma 
Dacier rejects e line, becauſe i it is alſo to be found 
in the Phormio. But it is no yncommon; 8 with 
our author to uſe the fame expreflion or verſe in diffe- 
rent places, eſpecially . on ſimilar octaſions. There 
is no imprapriety in it here, and the foregoing hemiſtich 
is rather lame without it. The propriety. of conſult- 
ing Micio, or Demea's preſent ill- humour with him, 
are of no conſequence. The old man is ſurprized at 
1 ſtory, does not know what to do or to fay, and 
means to evade giving a poßtive anſwer, by * that 
he Fould n his brother. 
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8 © E N E VIII. 
Re-enter 110 ſpeaking, to Softrata at the Tos. | 


Be of good cheer, m my Soſtrataz and comfort, | 
As much as in your pow'r, , poor;Pamphila! ' - 
I'll find out Micio, if he's at the Forum, 
And tell him the whole ſtory: if he'll act 
Wich honour in it, why tis well; if not, 


Let him hut ſpeak his mind to me, and then 
I ſhall know how to act eee ee 10 U 


Ae 
£2 8 


ACT. IW. SCENE 4. 


..CTESIPHO, 'SYRUS.” ef : 
aa M Y father gone into the country 0 


| vou? Ur t bin N 

5 Long ſince. 3 

Cteſ. Nay; ſpeak the truth! * 

Syrus. He's at his farm, KEN ice 1 Ren 
And hard at work, 1 warrant you... ond HT 

Cteſ. I wiſh, 13 105 1715 wy nA 
$0 that his health were not 155 wok 705 i, 
He might ſo heartily fatigue himſelf, 


As to be forc'd to keep his bed theſe three days! 


1 


Syrus. I wiſh ſo too; and more, if poſſible. 


Cteſ. With all my heart: for I wou'd fain conſume, 


A; s P've begun, the live-long WS in pleaſure. i 


Nor do I hate that farm of our's ſo much 


For any thing, as that it is ſo near. 


For if *twas at a greater diſtance, night 
Would come upon him, ere he could return. 
But now, not finding me, Tm very den, 07128. 

8 nen 
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He'll hobble back again immediately; ; 
Queſtion me where I've been, that I've not ſeen him 
All the day long; and what ſhall I reply? 

Syrus. What ? can you rg = — 9 2 


P 1:25} 300 9729? 241 2 
Syrus. So much the worſe —Eave you no client, 
Or gueſt? 97; 14... [friends 


Cteſ. I have. Wt hat then >. 

Syrus. 3 ve bee: engag'd, 

With them. „ 
Ctef. When not engag'd} ? It cannot be. 
Syrus. It may 
Cteſ. Ay marry, for the day grant you. 

But if I paſs the wha: me e 

Then, Syrus? | 
Syrus. Ah! 1 9 it were + the odd 

To be engag id at night too with one's friends 

Hut be at eaſe! I know his mind ſo well, 

That when he raves the loudeſt, W make him 

25 euer =: 3 lamb. n 57-2: 

Cteſ. How ſo? 

Nu He loves | 
To hear you prais'd. I ſing your avis to him, 
And make you out a little —_ : 

Cteſ. Me! | 

Syrus. You. 1 2140; | 
Ard then the odd! man blabbers like a child, 

For very joy. But have a care! Hum f 
Cteſ. What noẽw-w 5 1 100 Bite 
. "+ The wolf th? fable : cu. 


* The wa in the fable] Lapus in e a 
verb, is that the perſon, o | whom we are 
* is at hand. Z * 
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Cteſ. What, my father ? 
err. He. | 
Cteſ. What's the beſt, S m ? 
Syrus. In! fly! Plt take care. 
ere. Vou have not n me, if he aſks: dye 
hear ? | | 


| - Syrus. Can't you bs quiet ben out Crefph | 


SCENE II. 
Enter DEMEA at another 1 os the be Peg. . 


Dem. Verily, I am m or 
A moſt unhappy man ! for firſt of all, 
I cannot find my brother any where: 
And then beſides, in looking after him, 


I chanc'd on one of my ieee 


Who had but newly left my farm, and told me 
Ctefipho was not there. What ſhall F do 
Cteſipbo, peeping out.] __ N 
Fyruc. What? ks, af 
Cteſ. Does he ſeek me? Aren © en 9119/2 
Cyrus. Yes. N doe wol ET 
Cteſ. Undone! of Han 4 
Sui Doonget nt! ot ring not 1250 
Demea, to bimſelf.] Was on it; what it Tuck 
I can't account for it: but I believe | Tis this! 
That I was born for nothing but misfortunes, | 


I am the firſt who feels our woes; the firſt 


Who knows of them; the firſt who tells . - 


» Syrus, 


M 4 chanc'd on one e of my. 8 The poet 
conttives to detain Demea in town, his _ Pre” 


ſence ren Mrs neceſſary in the ſubſequent ue. of the 
fable, Dowatus, 


/ 
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 Syrus, behind.) Ridiculous! he ws he knows 
And he alone is ignorant of all. all firſt; 

Dem. I'm now return'd to ſee if Laan 
Be yet come home again. 6k 

Cteſ. peeping out.] Take care, awd dye £ 
He don't ruſh in upon us unawares ! | 

Syrus. Peace! Pl take care. 

Cteſ. Faith, I'll not truſt to you, 

But ſhut myſelf and her in ſome bye place 
Together: that's the fafeſt. 7 
Syrus. Well, away! [Cteſipho 8 7 
I'll drive the old man hence, I warrant you. 

Dem. ſeeing Syrus.] But oe that raſcal Syrus 

coming hither} _ [0 fee Demea.] 

Syrus,  advancing\| haſtily, and ana. not 
By Hercules, there is no living here, 
For any one, at this rate.— I'd fain know 
How many maſters I'm to have. Oh monſtrous ! 

Dem. What does he howl for! ? ne 8 the 
| meaning on't ? 

Har k ye, my good Sir! prithee tell me, if 
My brother is at home. | 
Syrus. My good Sir ! Plague! 
Why do you come with your S Sirs to me : 5 
Im half Kid. 
Dem. What's the matter? 
Syrus. What's the matter! | 
Cteſipho, vengeance on him, fell: upon me, 

And cudgel'd me and the . Muſick-Girl 
Almoſt to death. 
Dem. Indeed? 

Syrus. Indeed. Nay lee Fre 
How he has cut my lip ! [pretending to ow it. 

| | Dem, 


aq 
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Dem. On EPI account ? 


Syrus. The girl, he ta WAS bought by my 
advice. | town 
Dem. Did not you ſay you tos him out of 
A little while ago? 
Syrus. And fo I did. 
But he came back ſoon after, like a madman, 
He had no mercy. Was not he aſham'd 
To beat a poor old fellow ? to beat Me; 
Who bore him in my arms but t'other day, 
An urchin thus high? [ ſbewing, 
Dem. Oh rare, Cteſipho! | 
Father's own ſon! A man, I warrant him. 
Syrus. Oh rare, d'ye cry? Pfaith if he is wiſe, 
He'll hold his hands another time. | 
Dem. Oh brave! FTA 
Syrus. Oh mighty brave, indeed |—Becaule he 
A helpleſs girl, and me a wretched ſlave, 
Who durſt not ſtrike again ould, to bs ure, 
Mighty brave truly |! 3 
Dem. Oh, moſt exquiſi te! 
My Cteſipho perceiv'd, as well as I, 
That you were the contriver of this buſineſs. 
Hut is my brother here? 
Syrus. Not he. [ /ulkily, 
Dem. I'm thinking 
Where ſhall ſeek him. 
Syrus. I know where he is: 
But I'H not tell. 
Dem. How, firrah ? 
Syrus. Even ſo. 
Den. Pl break 8 bead. 


Cyrus. 
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Fyrusl Fea cannot tell the name 
Of him he's gone to, but I know the e pee. 
Dem. Well, where's the place? 
Syrus. D'ye know the Portico | 
juſt by the ere down this way ? [pointing. 
PV [ then 
Syrus. Go up that ſtreet ; keep ſtraight along: and 


You'll ſee a hill; go ſtraight down that; and then 


On this hand, there's a chapel ; and juſt by 

A narrow lane, Lointing. | | 
Dem. Where? 1 e 
Syrus. There; by the 1/5 wild fig- tree. 

D'ye know it, Sir? | 
Dem, Ido -: 4 
Syrus. Go through that nA: EE 
Dem. That lane's no thoroughfare, 
Syrus. AY» very true: | 

No more it is, Sir What a fool I am! 

[ was miſtaken—You mult go quite back | 

Into the Portico; and after all, 

This is the anne and the ſafeſt way. 
—D'ye know Cratinusꝰ houſe! ? the rich man? 
Dem. Ay. 
W When you've paſyd that, turn ſhort 

| upon the left 


x „ | Ne 


6 * When $9 Th paſe'd that, turn ſhort upon the left, 


Sc.] It is obſerved by Theobald in his edition of 


Shakeſpeare, that the perplext direction given by 
Lancelot ſeems to be copied from this of Syrus. : 
Turn up, on your right hand at the next turn- 
ing, but, at the next turning of all, on your 
« left 3 marry, at the very next turning of no hand, 
* but turn down indireQly to the Jew's houſe.” 

| Mer Ren of Venice. 
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Keep ſtraight along that ſtreet, and when you reach 1 
Diana's Temple, turn upon the right, ©) 4 
And then, on this ſide of * the city-gate, | 
Juſt by the pond, there is a baker's ſhop, 
And oppoſite a joiner's. — There he is. 
Dem. What buſineſs has he there? 
Syrus. He has beſpoke old, RI 
Some f tables to be made with oaken legs M - 
To ſtand the fun. e eee e | 
Dem. For you to drink upon. _ 
Oh brave But I loſe time, I'II after him. | 
e eee 
SCENE Kin Ans 
hs SYRUS dene. x 
Ay, go your ways T' work your old ſhrunk ſhanks 
As you deſerve, old Drybones Æſchinus 
Loiters intolerably. f Dinner's ſpoil' d. 
Cteſipho thinks of nothing but his girl. 
"Tis time for me to look to myſelf too. 


a 4 4 — 


ns ; * 


Faith, 


N $0,314 1418 43.31 hs 5 | 143 * 
© ® The city-gate, juft by the pond.) This gives us to 
underſtand that Demea would be ſent quite to the 
further part of the town.—The pond alſo is naturally 
mentioned; for Varro tells us that near the gate was al- 
ways a large pond, to water the horſes, and ſupply the 
inhabitants in caſe of fire. Dox AT us. | 
+ Tables with oaken legs.) It was uſual with the 
Grzcians to ſit and drink in the ſun. Syrus therefore 
being aſked a ſudden queſtion, is ſuppoſed: to have 
fufficient preſence of mind to give this circumitantial 
anſwer, that he might the better impoſe on Demea.- 

7 25 E023 | Dor ar us. 
I Dinners | ſpoil d.] The Greeks and the Romans 
Ren had but one repaſt a day, which was theit 
upper. The dinner here mentioned was therefore an 
— of luxury and debauch. DaciER. 
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Faith, then I'll in immediately; pick out 
All the tid-bits, and tofling off my cups,” | 
In lazy OUR lengthen out the dF | [Exit. 


70 Cc ENE IV. | 
Enter. MICIO, and HEGIO. / 


Micio. J can ſee nothing in this matter, Hegio, 


. Wherein I merit ſo much coramendation. 
Tis but my duty, to redreſs the wrongs, 


That we have caus'd: unleſs perhaps you took me 


For one of thoſe, who, having injur'd you, 
Term fair expoſtulation an affront; 
And having firſt offended, are the firſt 
To turn accuſers.—Pve not acted thus: 
And is't for this that I am than i 
Hegio. Ah, no; 
I never thought you other than you : are. 
But let me beg you, Micio, go with me 
To the young woman's mother, and repeat 
Yourſelf to Her what you have juſt told Me: 
— That the ſuſpicion, fall'n on Zſchinuss 
| Sprung from his brother and the Muſick-Girl. 
Micio. If you believe I ought, or think it needful, 
Let's go! 
Hegio. Tis very kind in you: for thus 
You'll raiſe her ſpirit drooping with the load 
Of grief and miſery, and have perform'd 
Ev'ry good office of benevolence. 
But if you like it not, I'll go myſelf, 
And tell her the whole ſtory. 


Micio. No, Pll go. 3 [Micio. 


Hegio. 'Tis good 8nd tender f in your natures 
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For they, whoſe fortunes are leſs proſperous, 
Are all, I know not how, the more ſuſpicious ; 


And think themſelves neglected and contemn'd, 
Becauſe of their diſtreſs and poverty. . 
Wherefore I think *twould ſatisfy them more, 
If you would clear up this affair yourſelf. _ 
Micio. What you have ſaid is juſt, and very true. 
Hegio. Let me conduct you in!!! 
Micio. With all my heart. [Exeunt. 
TW 
Aſcb. alone.] Oh torture to my mind! that this 
misfortune „ 
Should come thus unexpectedly upon me 


—— 


I know not what to do, which way to turn. 
Fear ſhakes my limbs, amazement fills my ſoul, 


And in my breaſt deſpair ſhuts out all counſel. 


Ah, by what means can I acquit myſelt'? = 4 


Such a ſuſpicion is now fallen on me: 
And that ſo grounded on appearances. 
Soſtrata thinks that on my own account 


From 


* For they, whoſe Fortunes, c.] This fine fentiment 
is ſuppoſed to be built on the following lines of Me-. 
nander. If fo, I think our poet has improved on his 
original. . * LEY 
II pos amasla dN 6 creyns £51 mpay hd] 

Kai maya; avTs 1aTHOPO VTIALULEAVES. 
O qe Ne pro; mpd|Twv Tp/TreAtSepoy 


 AmavTe T jj , Napmpia, p.. 


The poor man in all things acts fearfully, 


SuſpeRing all deſpiſe him. But the man 
Who's more at eaſe, with greater conſtancy 
Bears up againft misfortunes, Lamprias! 


— 
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From the old nurſe, For meeting her by 3 
As ſhe was ſent from hence to call a midwife, _ 

] ran, and aſk*'d her of my Pamphila. 1 — 1 
* Ts ſhe in labour? are you going now - 5 
« To call a midwife ??—< Go, go, ÆEſchinus! 

c Away, you have deceiv'd us long enough, : 
« Fool'd us enough with your fine promiſes,” _ 
Cried ſhe.— What now ?” ſays I.—“ Farewel, 

cc enjoy 7 * 

ec The girl that you? re ſo ab with 2 . a 
Immediately their cauſe of jealouſy: 
Yet I contain'd myſelf, nor would diſcloſe 

My brother's buſineſs to a tattling goſſip, 

By whom the knowledge on't might be betray'd. 
But what ſhall I do now ? ſhall I conf es 
The girl to be my brother's; an affair | 
Which ſhould by no means be reveal'd ?—But not bo 
To dwell on that. Perhaps they'd not diſcloſe it: 
Nay I much doubt if they would credit it: | 

So many proofs concur againſt Myſelf— 

I bore her off; I paid the money down; 
She was brought home to Me.—All this, I own, 

Is my own fault. For ſhould I not have told 

My father, be it as it might, the. whole ? 
I ſhou'd, I doubt not, have obtain'd his leave 
To marry Pamphila. —What indolence, 
 Eyn till this hour! now, Æſchinus, awake! 1 
— But firſt I'll go, and clear myſelf. to T hem. 
I'll to the door. | goes up. I- Confuſion! how 1 
tremble ! | 

How guilty like I ſeem, when I approach | 
This houſe ! [nocks.] Hola! within! Lis I; 


?Tis Æſchinus. . open ſomebody ES 
The 
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The door immediately Who's here? A drogen, ! 
PIl ſtep aſide. [retires | 


SCENE VI. 


Enter M CIO. 


- Micio, to Seftrata within.) Do as Pre told you, 
Ill find out Æſchinus, and tell him all, [Softrata, 
But who knock'd at the door? [coming forward, 
ÆAſcb. bebind.] By heav'n, my ir. 
Confuſion! 
Micio, ſeeing bim.] Arbe 18 
Eſcb. What does be here?  [aſede. 
Micio. Was't you that knock'd ?— . not 3 
word Suppoſe 
I banter him a little. He deſerves * | 
For never truſting this affair to me. [afide, 
hy don't you ſpeak ? . 
Aſcb. Not I, as I remember. [ diſorder' d. 
Micio. No, I dare ſay, not you's for I was 


wond'ring | 
| What buſineſs could have 2a you bere—He = 
n bluſhes. . 
All's ſafe, I find. [aff de. 


Aſcb. recovering.) But prithee, wall me, Sur, 
What brought you here? 

| Micio. No buſineſs of my own. 
But a friend drew me hither from the Forum, 


5 To be his advocate. 


Aſcb. In what ? 

Micio, I'll tell you. 
This houſe is tenanted by ſome poor women, Lon, = 
Whom, I believe, you know not ;—Nay, I 'miſure | 


er 
4 
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=o 


For twas but lately they came c over hither, . 
Eſeb. Wel! 
| Micio. A young woman and her mother. ak: 

£5 wr EE. [it ſeems, 


Micio. The father's dead. — this friend of 2 4 
Being her next relation, *by the law my 
Is forc*d to marry her. ah 
AMſch. Confuſion !' yy lade. 5 N 
Micio. How? 155 | "a 
Aſcb. Nothing wen —priy go on, Sir | 
Micio. He's now come 
To take her home, for he is of + Miletus. 
Ach. How 1 take her home with him ? 
 Micto:: Yes, take ber home; 
A ſcb. What! to nr 
Micio. Ay. 
Zſch. Oh torture! [af de. Een: 1 
What ſay the women? 
Micio. Why, what ſbouꝰd they ? Notting, 
Indeed the mother has devis'd a tale 
Abour her daughter s having had a child 125 
By ſome one elſe, but never mentions whom: 


His claim, ſhe 12 is prior and my friend 
| "Ought 


* By the law is fared to aug N This ap ars 
in many inſtances to haye been a law in force with the 
Athenians, and was probably handed down to them by 
the Phœnicians, who originally received it from the 
Jews. And every dau — that poſſeſſes an inheritance 
in any tribe of the children -d Iſrael, ſball be w wife unto 

one io the family of the tribe of her | father, that the 
children of Iſrael may enjoy every man.the inberitance of 
bis Fathers.. Numbers, Cha e wag 0 v. 8. Dacizx. 


. Miletus. ] A . of Ls Acheujans in Pontus 
Donarus. 
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Ought not:to:have herr. 
AMſch. Well! ? and did not AS © F 
"Seem a ſuſficiept reaſon nnn fo 

_ Micie. No. FCC 


! 


. No, Sir ? 
And ſhall this next relation REY hos of? J 

Micio. Ay, to be ſure, why, not? 

Aſcb. Oh barbarous, cruel! 4. 

And to ſpeak plainly, Sir,—ungenerous | | 

Micio. Why ſo? - | -- 

Mſch. Why ſo, Sir 2—What 4 chick. > 
Will come of Him, the poor unhappy * 
Who was connected with her firſt z Who ſtill 
Loves ber, perhaps, as dearly as his life ;— 5 N 
When he ſhall ſee her torn out of his arms, 
And born away for ever Oh ſhame, ſhame !- 1 

Micio. Where is the ſhame on't? 5 Who be- 

troth'd, who gave her? 5 [is he, 
When was ſhe married? and to whom; 5 Where 
And wherefore-did he: wed. another's. right? N 

& ſcb. Was it for Her, a girl of ſuch an age, | 
To ſit at home, expeQing till a kinſman CON 
Came, nobody knows whence, to marry her ty 
This, Sir, it was your buſineſs to have ad, 
And ni.. 

Micio. Ridiculous n 
Should I have pleaded cod Him, 2 to o whom . 

Ik came an n advocate ut after all, a 


9 . " Whar' 


* 
12 


3 


* Who betrat'd, 0270 Theſe 8 which. e- 
numerate all the proofs requiſite to a marriage, are an 
indirect and very delicate reproof of Æſchinus for the 


' Irregular and clandeſtine matiner in which he had cbn- 
ducted this affair. DoxAr us. 5 F 189 : * 


- 
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W bat's this affair to Us? or, what have we 
To do with them? let's go |—Ha! why thoſe tears ? 
Aſeb. Father, beſeech you, hear me 
Micio. Eſchinus, "Tal 1 
] have heard all, and I know all, already: _ 
For I do love you; wherefore all jor actions 
Touch me the more. 
A ſeb. So may you ever * me, 
And ſo may I deſerve your love, my father, 
As I am ſorry to have done this fault, 
And am aſham's to fee you! 
Micio. I believe it; 
For well I know yori have a liberal mind: 
But I'm afraid you are too negligent. 
For in what city do you think you live? 
You have abus'd a virgins whom the law. 
Forbad your touching.—' Twas a fault, a great one} 
But yet a natural failing. Many others, 
Some not bad men, have often done the ſame. _ 
Hut after this event, can you pretend 
| You took the leaſt precaution ? or conſider d 
What ſhou'd be done, or how Af ſhanie forbad 
Your telling me Yourſelf, you ſhou'd have found 
Some other means to let me know of it. 
Loft in theſe doubts, teh months have lipt away. h 
Vou have betray'd, as far as in yau lay 
Vourſelf, the poor young woman, and your child. 
What! did you think the Gods wou'd bring about 
'This valine in your ſleep; 3 and that your wife,” 
Without your ſtir, wou'd be convey'd to you 
Into your bed-chamber ?—I wou'd not have you 


Thus negligent in other matters. Come, 
Vor. II. 1 | | | Cheet 


— —„ 
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Cheer up, ſon! you ſhall wed her. 
A ſeb. Ho W]! | 
Micio. Cheer up, 

I fy! 

A ſcb. Nay, prithee, FR not mock me, 1 

Micio. Mock you? I? wherefore? 

Z&ſch. I don't know ; unleſs 
That I ſo much defire it may be true, 
I therefore fear it more. 5 

Micio. ——Away ; go home; 

And pray ihe Gods, that you nay call your wiſe 
Away ! 

AE cb. How's that? _ viſe : what | now? 

Micio. Now. | 

¶᷑ ſch. Now I n 

Micio. Ev'n now, as ſoon as poſe. 5 

Eſcb. May all 

The Gods deſert me, Sir, but I do 1 pon, 
More than my eyes! 
Micio. Than her? 
Aſch. As well. 
Micio. That's much. 
A ſcb. But where is that Mileſiar an? 


— 


: 


Vaniſh'd: 


* Mock you? I? wherefore 81 We may very inno- 
cently banter a friend, and frighten him with falſe a- 


larms, when it is in our power to. undeceive him im- 


mediately, and to ſurpriſe him with good news. But 
none but an enemy would buoy up one with falſe hopes, 
in order to daſh them with bitterneſs and trouble. Mi- 
cio therefore. diſcovers a benevolent emotion at even 


ſuppoſed to trifle with him in this reſpect. 
nei 128 Dox Ar us. 
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Vaniſh'd: on board the ſhip. But why q ye loiterꝰ 
Aſch. Ah, Sir, you rather go, and pray the 

For, being a much better man than I, [ Gods; 

They will the ſooner hear your pray'rs, * | 


* The ſooner hear your pray'rs.] Donatus obſerves 
that there is -great delicacy in this compliment of A- 
chinus to Micio, which, though made to his face, 
does not carry in it the leaſt appearance of flattery. 
Madam Dacier imagines Terence refers here to a line 
in Heſiod, which ſays that it is the buſineſs of old men 
to pray. I ſhould rather imagine our author had an eye 
to the following fine lines of Menander, which have 
already been recommended to the publick notice by the 
learned critick in the Adventurer, No. 105. $ - 


E1T15 os Duo tay mpoggepay, w llama, 
Tau Te os n Epipov, n, vn Ate, 
Erepoy Tols|wv, 1 K&TATKEUAT PATH. 
| . rot nog N Nααννο ο 1TH Toppupds, 
H. eaepay]os, nopeaptyds Cd,, 
Euvey vet, Toy Otoy H H1fayas,. 
TIA4y&7 execs, x0 Gperits Kepas ENEL. 
Ast yay Toy avdpa ypnoiter mequrevai, 
Mn p Nee © epor Ta, A po Ywpevor, 
KaeT/ovTa U,ν¼nͤ ego FprpaTor Faply. 
Mnds BeAovns evamm' enirvvuns; Tata, 
O e Oo; BA 05 TAnooy Taper. 
The man who facrifices, Pamphilus, 
A multitude of bulls, or goats, or ſheep ; 
Or prepares golden veſtments, purple raiment, 


4 Figures of ivory, or precious gems; _ 

; Thinking to render God propitious to him, 74 
j- Moſt grofly errs, and bears an empty mind, if. 
* Let him be good and charitable rather, 

1 No doer of uncleanneſs, no corrupter ; 

it Of virgin innocence, no murd'rer, robber, 

S, In queſt of gain. Covet not, Pamphilus, 

i- + Even a needleful of thread, for God, 
n Who's always near thee, always ſees thy deeds. 


BE. This ſeems to have been a proverbial expreſſion, as 
we find it occur in another fragment of Menander. 
| | | * 3 5 Micis. 
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Icio. VU W £6 560 * 
To ſee the needfut preparations made. 
You, if you're wiſe, do ns I ſaid. [Ext. 

c 

A ſeb. alone.] How's this? : 
Is this to be a father? Or is this Es 
To be a ſon ? Were be my friend or brother, 
Could he be more domplacent to my wiſn? 
Should I not love him? bear him in my boſom ? 
Ah! his great kindneſs has ſo wrought upon me, 
That it ſhall be the ſtudy of my life Pepe 
* To ſhunall foflies, leſt they give him pain. 
But I'll in ſtraight, that I may not retard 
My marriage by my own delay. A 


C EM. E 
7 /bun all ſollies.] Donatus juſtly obſerves, that 
it is plain from this ſoliloquy, that Terence takes the 

part of mild fathers, meaning to ſhew that gentle re- 
proofs, mingted with tenderneſs, will have more effect 
on an ingenuous mind than railing and ſeverity. That 
critick alſo is more minute than uſual in pointing out 
the great beauties of the foregoing ſcene; commenting 
on almoſt every 3 and obſerving how finely the 
two characters of Micio and Æſchinus are ſuſtained 
throughout their whole converſation. It was impoſſible 
to lay before the Pnpliſh reader all the little particulari- 
ties dwelt upon by Donatus: and indeed the reader muſt 
have very little ſenſibility, who cannot of himſelf diſ- 
cern, even through the medium of this tranſlation, the 
many amiable tauches of good-bumour, mildneſs, and 
affection that diltinguith Micio's character, as well as 
the natural ſtrokes of paſſion, and ingenuous ſhame in 
Aſchinus. The whole ſcene is remarkably beautiful, 
and. perhaps more charaQeriſtick of the genius of Te- 


— 


rence than any other in his Works. 
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SCENE vm. 
Dem. alone.] I'm tir'd rede | 

With walking. Now great Jove confound you, 
You and your blind directions! I have crawd 
All the town over ; to the gate; the pond; 
Where not? No ſign of any ſhop was there, 
Nor any perſon who had ſeen my brother. 
Now I'll in therefore and ſet up my reſt 
In his own houſe, till he comes home again. ting, 


SCENE IX 


- Enter MIC I O. 
| Nico. PI go ang, let the women know we're 


ready. 
Dem. But here he ik have long ſought yous 
Micio. What now? IMicio. 


Dem. I bring you more 1 ; prune? ones; 
Of that ſweet youth 
Micia. See there! 
Dem. New; capital! 
Micio. Nay, nay, no more f . 
Dem. Ah, you don't know- | 
Micio. I do. "44150 
Dem. O fool, you think 1 mean the Muſick Girl, 
This is a rape upon a citizen, 
Micio. F know it. 
Dem. How ? d'ye know it, and endure it?, 
Micio. Why not endure it? 
Dem. Tell me, don't you rave? 
Don't you go mad? _ 5 
Micio. No; to be ſure Pd 8 
Dem. There's a child born, b 3 
| A 3 MMicie. 
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Micio. Heav'n bleſs it! 
Dem. And the girl 
| Has nothing. 
Micio. I have heard ſo. 
Dem. And is He 
To marry her without a fortune ? 
Micio. Ay. 
Dem. What's to be done then * 
Micio. What the caſe requires. | 
The girl ſhall be brought over here. © © 
Dem. Oh Jove! . 
Can that be proper 5 | | 
Micio. What can 1 do eiſe 5 1 Teriev's, | 
Dem. What can you do ?—If youre not Fevy 
It were at leaſt your duty to appear ſo. _ 
* Micio. I have contracted the young woman to him; 
The thing is ſettled : 'tis their wedding-day : 
And all their apprehenſions I've remov'd. 
This is ſtill more my duty. 
Dem. Are you pleas'd then 
With this adventure, Micio? 
Micio. Not at all, 
ol If I could help it: now *tis paſt all cure, 
= [1 bear! it patiently. *The life of man 
Is like a game at tables. If the caſt 3 
Which is moſt ney be not pe 
e - 8 75 That, 
* 7 be life of nm man is like a game at tables] Menan- 
der might poſſibly borrow this moral maxim from a paſ- 
ſage in the tenth book of Plato's Republick, where it is 
„ ſaid, * That we ſhould take counſel from accidents, 
and, as in a game at dice, act according to what has 


4 fallen, in that manner which reaſon direQts us to be 
ps the * ? DacikER. 
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That, which chance ſends, you muft correct by art. 
Dem. Oh rare Corrector By your art no leſs 


Than Twenty Minæ have been thrown away 


On yonder Muſick-Wench ; who, out of hand, 


Muſt be ſent packing; if no buyer, gratis. [her. 


Micio. Not in the leaſt ; nor do I mean to ſell 
Dem. What will you do then ! ! | 
Micio. Keep her in my houſe. x 2p 
Dem. Oh heav'n and earth! a harlot and 4 wife 5 
In the ſame houſe ! | : 
Mic io. Why not? 
Dem. Have you your wits ? 
Micio. Truly I think ſo. 
Dem. Now, ſo help me heav'n, | 
Seeing your folly, I believe you keep b 82 
To ſing with you. 
Mic io. Why not 5 . 5 
Dem. And the young bride . 1 0 


Shall be her pupil? 


Micio. To be ſure? 
Dem. And you 


Dance hand in hand with them! 21 


* Not in the leaſt, nor do I mean to fell her.] Micio 
is here involved in a ridiculous dilemma, in which he 
had rather appear abſurd, than betray Cteſipho. 
Do var us. | 

+ Dance hand in 13 them.) Reſtim ductans 
| faltabis. Reftim ducere; literally, to lead the cord : 
which would induce one to imagine that when many 


_ perſons were dancing . N in thoſe days, they held 
a a cord—but why a cord! 


might they not as well take 
hold of each My foe s hands? I am perſuaded that they 
did, and agree with Donatus that the expreſſion is mere- 
ly metaphorical. Dacikx. 


_ Micis. 
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.| Micio. Ay. 
Dem. Ay? 
Micio. And you 
Make one amongſt us too upon occaſion.” 
Dem. Ah! are you not aſhanyd om: ! a 
Micio. Patience, Demea ! 
La by your wrath, and ſeem as it becomes you, 
Chearful and free of heart at your fon's wedding. 
— TH but ſpeak with the bride and Softrata, A 
And then return to you immediately. [Exif. 
. | 
Dem. alone.] Jove, what a life | what manners! 
what diſtraction! . 
A Bride juſt coming home without a portion; 
A Muſick-Girl already there in keeping; 
A houſe of waſte; the youth a libertine; 
The old man a dotard !—* Tis not in the pow? r 
Of Providence herſelf, howe'er deſirous, 
.To fave from ruin ſuch a family. 


SCENE XL 
Enter at a diſtance SY RUS N 


Syrus, to bimſelf.] Faith, little Syrus, you” ve 
ta'en ſpecial care 

Of your ſweet ſelf, and play*d your part moſt rarely. 
—Well, go your ways: but having had my fill 
Of ew'ry thing within, Pve now march'd forth 
To take a turn or two abroad. | 
Dem. behind.] Look there ! 

li 4 pattern of inſtruction! 5 
ll || Syrus ſeeing bim. * ſee there : 3 - 
wu | n 1 Vonder: 


9 


— 


— 


HZ B ROTHE R E "typ. 


Yondet's old Demea. [going up t to ben. 1 What's 
| the matter now? 


| And why ſo melancholy ? 


Dem. Ok thou villain t |  FWikdom A 
Syrus. What! are you ſpouting ſentences, old 
Dem. Were you my ſervant—— | 


Syrus. You'd be plaguy rich, 


And ſettle your affairs moſt wonderfully. 


Dem. Fd make you an example. 
Syrus. Why? for what? [diſturbance, 
Dem. Why, ſirrah ? — * In the midſt of this 
And in the heat of a moſt heav f erime, 


While all is yet confuſion,. you've got drunk, 
As if for joy, you raſcal? 


Syrus, Why the plague 


Did not I keep within? [ade 


TTT. 
Enter D RO MO Baſtily. 
Dromo. Here ! hark ye, Syrus! 


Cteſipho begs that you'd come back. 


Syrus. Away! [puſhing bim oſt. 
Dem. What's this he ſays of Cteſipho? 
Syrus. Pſhaw ! nothing. 
Dem. How, dog, is Cteſipho within? 
Syrus. Not he. 
Den. Why does he name him then 'F 
 Syrus, It is another 
Of the ſame name —a little paraſite— 
D'ye know him? 


* In the midſt of this 1 897 The gravity 
of Demea and drunkenneſs of Syrus create a very hu- 
mourous contraſt, and ate admirably calculated to ex- 


Cite LINEA in the ſpeGacors. Doxaros. 
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Den. But I will immediately. going. 
Syrus, ſtopping him.} What now ? where now? 
Dem. Let me alone. 1 2 Hin. 

Syrus. Don't go 5 47 SS. 


Dem. Hands off ! what won't you ? muſt I brain 
you, raſcal? 


[diſengages himſelf from "Seq and Exit. 
EN E XIII. | 
Hr. alone.] He's gone gone in and faith no 
welcome roarer— 
—Efſpecially to Cteſipho. But what 
Can I do now ? unleſs till this blows over, 
I ſneak into ſome corner, and ſleep off 
This wine that lies upon = head II do't. 
5 [Exit reeling. 
8 c E N E . : 
Enter MICIO from Softrata. 


Aficio, to Soſtrata within.] | 
All is prepar'd : and we are ready, Soſtrata, 
As I've already told you, when you pleaſe. 

[comes forward. 

But who's this + forces open our ſtreet-door 
7: "Rn 

* No welcome roarer.— | Comiſſatorem 8 fane 
commodum. The chief beauty lies in the word Comiſſa- 
ter, which ſignified one who came to join a jovial 
party, burſting in upon them unexpectedly with much 
noiſe and clamour. Donarus, Dacies. 
1 Forces open our ſtreet-door, &c.) I forgot to ob- 
ſerve before, that in Athens the ſtreet-doors were made 
to open outwards ; ſo that when any one was coming 
out, the noiſe of the door (which 1 is often mentioned 
in theſe comedies) ſerved to give notice to thoſe in the 
ſtreet, that they might eſcape being hurt, and make 
* for the opening of the door. Dacier, | 
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With fo much violenes ?: 3s torr 9th 
Enter DE ME A on other fide, © 
Dem. Confuſion ! death! e 1 
What ſhall I do ? or how reſolve ? where vent 
My cries and exclamations ?—Heav'n ! Earth! Sea! 
Micio, bebind,] So! all's diſcover'd: that's the 
thing he raves at. | 1 
Now for a quarrel |— I muſt help the boy. 
Diem. ſeeing him.] Oh, there's the grand cor- 
rupter of our children | 98 
Micio. Appeaſe your wrath, and be yourſelf again! 
Dem. Well, I've appeas'd it; Pm myſelf again; 
1 ſpare reproaches; let us to the point ! | 
| It was agreed between us, and it was 
Your own propoſal too, that you ſhou'd never 
Concern yourſelf with Cteſipho, nor I 
With Zſchinus. Say, was't not ſo ? 
Micio. It was: 
I don't deny it. 8 
Dem. Why does Cteſipho mm 
Revel with you then? Why do you receive hun ? 
Buy him a miſtreſs, Micio Is not juſtice 
My due from you, as well as your's from me? 
Since I do not concern myſelf with your's, 


Meddle ; 


* 1 muſt help the boy.] The character of Micio ap- 
| pears extremely amiable through the four firſt acts of 
this comedy, aud his behaviour is in many reſpects 
worthy imitation. But his conduct in conniving at the 
irregularities of Cteſipho, and even allifting him to 
| ſupport them, is certainly reprehenſible. Perhaps the 
Poet threw this ſhade over his virtues, on purpoſe to 
ſhew that mildneſs and good-humour might be carried 


to an excels, 
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Meddle not you with mine ! 
Micio. This is not fair; 
Indeed it is not. Think on the old ſaying, 
4 All things are common among friends. 
Dem. How ſmart! | 
Put off with quips and ſentences at lat? [Demes. 
Micio. Nay, hear me, if you can "IR patience, 
_ —Firſt, if you're griev'd at their extravagance, - 
Let this reflexion calm you! Formerly, _ | 
'You bred them both according to your fortune, 
Suppoſing it ſufficient for them both:  - - 
'Then too you thought that I ſhould take a wiſe. 
Still follow the old rule you then laid down: 
Hoard, ſcrape, and fave; do every thing pou can 
To leave them nodly ! Be that glory your's. 
My fortune, fall'n beyond their hopes upon e 
Let them uſe freely! As your capital 
Will not be waſted, what addition comes 
From mine, confider as clear gain: and thus, 
Weighing all this impartially, you'll ſpare 
Yourſelf, and me, and them, a world of trouble. 
Dem. Money is not the thing: : their morals- 
Micio. Hold! 
1 underſtand; and meant to ſpeak of that. 


* Thar are in nature ſundry marks, good Demea, 
| | 1 
* There are in nature, c.] Madam Dacier makes 
an obſervation on this fpeech ſomething like that of 
Donatus on one of Micio's above; and ſays that Micio, 
being hard put to it by the real men ene. of the 
caſe, thinks to confound Demea by a nonſenſical gali- 
matia. I cannot be of the ingenious lady's opinion in 
this matter: for I think a more br n could 


3 2 Seer > 
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By which you may conjecture eaſily, _ : 
That when two perſons do the ſelf-ſame thing, 
It oftentimes. falls out, that in the one 4 
. Tis criminal, in tother *tis not ſo: 
Not that the thing itſelf is different, 
But he who does it —In theſe youths I fee 
The marks of virtue; and I truſt, they'll prove 
Such as we wiſh them. They have fenſe, I know ; 
Attention; in it's ſeaſon; liberal frame; 
And fondneſs for each other ; all ſure fgns 
Of an mgenuous mind and noble nature: 
And tho? they ſtray, you may at any time 
Reclaim them.—But perhaps you fear they'll prove | 
Too inattentive to their intereſt. | 
Oh my dear Demea, in all matters elſe 
Increa'e of years increaſes wiſdom in us: 
This only vice age brings along with it [need :”? 
„ We're all more worldly-minded, than there's 
Which paſſion age, that kills all _ 1 ; 
Will ripen in your ſons too. 
Dem. Have a care 
That theſe fine arguments, and this great mildneſs 
Don't prove the ruin of us, Micio? 
Micio. Peace 
It ſhall not be: Away with all your "Ir ! 
"This day be rul'd by me : come, ſmooth your brow. 
Dem. Well; ſince at preſent things are ſo, I muſt. 
But then I'll to the country with my ſon | 
'Fo-morow at firſt peep of day. | 
Micio. At ent, 


So 
not be TY nor a FRY plea. offered in favour of 
the young men, MO Micio in the. preſent | 


inſtance. 


— 
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So you'll but ſmile to- day. 
Diem. And that wench too 
I'll drag away with me. 
Micio. Ay; there you've hit it. 
For by that means you'll keep your ſon at home; 
Do but ſecure her. | 
Dem. I'll ſee that: for there 
PI put her in the kitchen and the mill, | 
And make her full of aſhes, ſmoke, and meal : 
Nay at high noon too ſhe fhall gather ſtubble, 


Fil burn her up, and make her black as coal. 


 Micio; Right! now you're wiſe. And then I'd 


make my fon | 
Go to bed to her, tho? againſt his will. 


Dem. D'ye laugh at me? how happy in your 


fee — | (temper! 
Micio. Ah! that again! 
Dem. I've done. | 
Micio. In then! „ 

And let us ſuit our humour to the time. [Exeurt. 


SET YT SCENE, 1. 
2 D E M E A alone. 


EVER did man lay down fo fair a plan, 
So wile a rule of life, but fortune, age, 
Or long experience made ſome change in it; [knew 
And taught him, that thoſe things he * 
| 4 
* A2.5. Scene 1.] This ſcene, which I have placed 
the firſt of the fifth act, ſtands in Madam Dacier's tran- 


lation, and in all thoſe editions and tranſlations who 


have followed her, as the ſecond. I think it is _ 
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He did not know, and what he held as beſt, 
In practice he threw by. The very thing 
That happens to myſelf. For that hard life 
Which I have ever led, my race near run, 
Now in the laſt ſtage, I renounce : and why ? 
But that by dear experience I've been told, 
| There's 


from the end of the“ foregoing ſcene, that Micio and 
Demea quitted the ſtage, and entered the houſe toge- 
ther; and it ſeems to be equally evident, from the 
meſſage that Syrus brings to „ in the ſcene imme- 
diately ſucceeding this, that Demea had left the com- 
pany within—Rogat frater, ne abeas longius—your bro- 
ther begs you'd not go further off. But what had ſtill 
more weight with me, and was a more forcible motive to 
induce me to begin the fifth act with this ſoliloquy, was 
the propriety, and indeed neceſſity of an interval in this 
place. The total change of character, whether real or 
affected, is in itſelf ſo extraordinary, that it required 
all the art of Terence to bring it about ; and the only 
probable method of effecting it, is to ſuppoſe it the re- 
ſult at leaſt of ſome little deliberation, and reflexion on 
the inconveniencies he had experienced from a contrary 

temper. Donatus obſerves the great art with which 
Teren@ has preſerved the gradation of Demea's anger 
and diſtreſſes, which can be puſhed no further than the 
diſcovery of Cteſipho; and this admirable climax of 
incidents, if I may hazard the expreſſion, is finely com- 

pleted in the ſcene with which J have cloſed the fourth 


act. To fay the truth, the fable itſelf in a manner ends 


there; and though there is much humour and plea- 

ſantry in the remaining part of the play, yet many good 
criticks have objected to it. "Terence however, or ra- 
ther Menander, muſt be allowed to have ſhewn anuncom- 
mon effort of genius, if not of judgment, in theſe ad- 
{cititious ſcenes, which he has founded on the conver- 
ſion of Demea: a circumſtance which grows out of the 
foregoing incidents, and ſupplies the materials for a 
pleaſant fifth act, like the Giving away the Rings in 
Shakeſpear's Merchant of Venice, in which play alſo, 


as well as this of Terence, the main buſineſs of the 


plot is concluded in the fourth act. 


— 
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There's nothing ſo advantages a man, 

As mildneſs and complacency. Of this 
My brother and myſelf are living proofs : 
He always led an eaſy, chearful life: 
Good-humour'd, mild, offending nobody, 
Smiling on all; a jovial bachelor, 

His whole expences center'd in himſelf. 

I, on the contrary, rough, rigid, croſs, 
Saving, moroſe, and thrifty, took a wife : 
What miſeries did marriage bring!--had children; 
A new uneafineſs!—and then beſides, 
Striving all ways to make a fortune for them, 

E have worn out my prime of life and health: 
And now, my courſe near finiſh'd, what return 
Do ] receive for all my toil? Their hate. 
Meanwhile my brother, without any care, . 
Reaps all a father's. comforts. Him they love, 
Me they avoid: to him they open all 
Their ſecret counſels; doat on him; and both 
Repair to him; while I am quite forſaken. 

His life they pray for, but expe& my death. 
Thus thoſe, brought up by my exceeding labour, 
He, at a ſmall expence, has made his own: 

The care all mine, and all the pleaſure his. 
—Well then, let me endeavour in my turn 

To teach my tongue civility, to give 

With open-handed , generofity, - 
Since I am challeng'd to't!—and let Me too 
Obtain the love and reverence of my children! 
And if *tis bought by hounty and indulgence, 
Iwill not be behind-hand.—Caſh will fail: 


What's chat to me, who am the eldeſt-born ?. 
. S CE N E 


& 
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Enter SYRUS. 

Syrus. Oh Sir! your brother has diſpatch'd me 
To beg you'd not go further off. [to you 
Dem. Who's there ?— 

What, honeſt Syrus! fave you: how is't with you? 
How goes it:? | | | 
Syrus. Very well, Sir. 
 Demea, aſide.] Excellent! 
Now for the firſt time I, againſt my nature, 
Have added theſe three phraſes, Honeſt Syrus! 
« How is't ?—How goes it?” [To Syrus.] You 
have prov'd yourſelf | 
A worthy ſervant. I'll reward you for it. 
Syrus. I thank you, Sir, | 
Dem. I will, I promiſe you ; 


And you ſhall be convinc'd on't very ſoon. 


SCENE Il 
Enter GET A. 
Geta, to Saſtrata within.) Madam, I'm going 
to look after them, 
That they may call the bride immediately. 
But here is Demea. Save you! 
Dem. Oh! your name? 
Geta. Geta, Sir. 5 
Dien. Geta, I this day have found you 
| - 5 1 6 „ 
* What, haneft Syrus.] Here the Poet ſhews how 
aukwardly a man of an oppoſite diſpoſition endeavours 


to be complaiſant ; and that a miſer, meaning to. be. 
- generous, runs into profuſion. Do AT us. 


_ 
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To be a fellow of uncommon worth: 


For ſure that ſervant's faith is well approv'd } 
Who holds his maſter's intereſt at heart, r 
As I perceiv'd that you did, Geta! wherefore, _ 
Soon as occaſion offers, I'll reward you. 


Al am endeavouring to be affable, 
And not without ſucceſs. [aſde. 
Geta. *Tis kind in you | 
To think of your poor ſlave, Sir, 
Dem. aſide.] Furſt of all 
I court the mob, and win them by degrees. 


SCENE IV. 


Enter ASCHINUS. 

A ſch. They murder me with their delays; and 
They laviſh all this pomp upon the nuptials, [while 
They waſte the live-long day in preparation. 

Dem. How does my ſon? | 

A ſcb. My father! Are you here? 

Dem. Ay, by affection, and by blood your father, 
Who love you better than my eyes. But why 
Do you not call the bride? 

Mſcb. *Tis what I long for: 

But wait the muſick and the fingers. 

Dem. Pſhaw! 5 
Will you for once be rul'd by an old fellow? 

Aſch. Well? = lmuſick; 

Dem. * Ne'er mind ſingers, company, lights, 

| But 
* Neer mind fingers, c.] The bride was uſually 
thus attended, and Lucian ſpeaks of this retinue, 


and I believe took the paſſage from Menander, * 
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But tell them to throw down the garden-wall, 
As ſoon as poſſible. Convey the bride 
That way and lay both houſes into one. 
Bring too the mother, and whole family, 
Over to us. „ | 
A ſcb. T will. Oh charming father! 5 
Dem. aſide.] Charming | See there! He calls 


4 me charming now. PLES; 
Ay brother's houſe will be a thorough- fare; 
Throng'd with whole crouds of people; much 
expence „ b 
Will follow: very much, what's that to me? 
I am call'd charming, and get into favour. 
Ho! order Babylo immediately 
8 | To 
he ſays, Ka- wuanTedas, nas FoouCov, Kar ,,, 
dSoyTds Tivas, &c. the players on the flute, the 
company, and fingers of the nuptial ſong.” Dacizs. 
* Ho! order Babylo immediately to pay him Twenty 
Mine.) Tube nunc jam dinumeret illi Babylo wiginti 
minas. All the commentators and tranſlators have been 
extremely puzzled at this paſſage. It does not become 
the laſt comer to be poſitive, where ſo many conjectures 
have already been offered and rejected. But if one 
may determine from the context, which is commonly 
the beſt way, as well as the moſt natural and obvious, 
1t ſhould ſeem that Demea means to give an order to 
one of his ſervants to give /Eſchinus Twenty Mine. - 
He has already determined to be very generous, and 
another inſtance of his bounty occurs in the laſt ſcene, 
where he pays down the money far the freedom of 
Phrygia.—In chis very ſpeech he is pleaſantly conſider- 
ing within himſelf the expence, which he diſregards 
ſo as he can but get into favour. In conſequence - 
of which reſolution it is natural to ſuppoſe that he 
immediately gives an order for iſſuing money to 
_ defray the charges of pulling down walls, entertaining 
company, &C. | | 
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To pay him Twenty Minz.—Prithee, Syrus, 
Why don't you execute your orders? 
Syrus. What? 
Dem. Down with the wall Exit Syrus. * 
You, Geta, go, and bring 
'The ladies over. 
Geta. Heaven bleſs you, Demea, TE 
For all your friendſſrip to our family! [ Exit Geta, 
Dem. They're worthy of it —What ſay You 
to this? [to ÆEſchinus. ; 
A ſch. I think it admirable. 
Dem. Tis much better, 
Than for a poor ſoul, ſick, and lying - in, 
Joo be conducted thro? the ſtreet. 
A ſch. I never 
Saw any thing concerted better, Sit. 
Dem. Tis juſt my way. But here comes Micio. | 


SCENE V. 
Eater MICIO. 


Micio, at entering. ] My brother order it, EI 
ſay? where is he? 

— Was this your order, Demea? 

Dem. ITwas my order; 

And by this means, and every other way, 

I would unite, ferve,. cheriſh, and 815 

And join the family to our's! 

Aſcb. Pray do, Sir! La Micio. 

Micio. I don't oppoſe it. ö 
Dem. Nay, but tis our duty. 

Firſt, there's the mother of the bride— 
Micia. W hat then? 1 

; | DOES oY De mM. a 
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Dem. Worthy and modeſt. 

Micio. So they ſay. 

Dem. In years. 

Micio. True. 

Dem. And ſo far advanc'd, that ſhe is long 
Paſt child-bearing, a poor lone woman 09s 
With none to comfort her. | 

Micio, What means all this ? [brother 

Dem. This woman 'tis your place to marry, 
—And your's [to ÆEſch. ] to bring him to't. 

Micio, I marry her? 

Dem. You. 

Micio. 17 

Dem. Yes, you I ſay. 

Micio. Ridiculous | - 

Dem. to A ſcb.] If you're a man, he'll do't, 

A fch. to Micin.] Dear father! 

 Micio, How! 
Do you then join him, fool? 

Dem. Nay, don't deny, 
It can't be otherwiſe. 

Micio. Yow ve loſt your ſenſes! | 

Aſch. Let me prevail upon you, Sir 

Miciv. You? re mad,-- 

Away Ec 

Dem. Oblige your ſon. 

Micio. Have you your wits? 

Ia new- married man at ſixty- five 
And marry a decrepid poor old woman 
Ils that what you adviſe me? 

A ſcb. Do it, Sir? 

I've promis'd them. 


- M icio. 
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Micio. You've promis'd. them indeed ! 
Prithee, boy, promiſe for yourſelf. 
Dem. Come, come! | 
What if he aſk'd ſtil] more of you? 
Micio. As if | 
This was not ev*n the utmoſt. 
Dem. Nay, comply! | ) 
A ſcb. Be not obdurate 
Dem. Come, come, promiſe him. 
Micio. Won't you deſiſt? 
E ſcb. No, not till I prevail. 
Micio. This is mere force. 
Dem. Nay, nay, comply, good Micio !. 
Micio. Tho? this appears to me abſurd, wrong, 
And quite repugnant to my ſcheme of life, 
Yet, if you're ſo much bent on't, let it be! 
A /ch. * Obliging father, worthy my beſt love! 
| Dem. 
Obliging father !] Obliging indeed! 15 
The Poet's conduct here is juſtly liable to cenſure: 
the only conſideration that can be urged in his defence 1s, 
that he meant to ſhew the inconveniencies ariſing from 
too unbounded a good-nature. But Micio has all along 
been repreſented ſo — and poſſeſſed of ſo much 
judgment, 8 ſenſe, and knowledge of the world, 
that this laſt piece of extravagance muſt ſhock proba- 


bifity, and offend the delicacy of the ſpectator. 

{3 Arier. 

Apud Menandrum ſenex de nuptiis non gravatur. 

Ergo Terentius evenTix&a;. Donarvus. 3 
t is ſurpriſing that none of the criticks on this paſ- 
ſage have taken notice of this obſervation of Donatus, 
eſpecially as our loſs of Menander makes it rather 
curious. It is plain that Terence in the plan of this 
laſt act followed Menander: and in the preſent circum- 
| ſtance 
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Dem. aſide.] What now ?—This anſwers to my 
wiſh.—W hat more? [too, 
—Hegio's their kinſman, [to Micio.] our relation 

And very poor. We ſhou'd do bim ſome ſervice. 
Micio. Do what ? | = 
Dem. There is a little piece of ground, 

Which you let out near town. Let's give it him 

To live upon. 

Micio. So little, do you call it? 

Dem, Well, if *tis large, let's give it. He has been 
Father to her; a good man; our relation. | 
It will be given worthily. In ſhort, 

That ſaying, Micio, I now make my own, 
Which you ſo lately and ſo wiſely quoted; 

4 Tt is the common failing of old men, 

To be too much intent on worldly matters.“ 

Let us wipe off that ſtain. The ſaying's true, 

And ſhould be practis' ct. 
Micio. Well, well; be it ſo, 

If he requires it. [Pointing to Æſch. | 
A ſch. ] beſeech it, father. body. 
Dem. Now you're indeed my brother, ſoul and 
Micio. I'm glad to find you think me fo. 
Dem. I foil him 

At his own weapons. [de. 


. 
To them 8 V RU 8. 


Syrus. I have executed 


— 


Your 


ſtance though he has adopted the abſurdity of marry- 
ing Micio to the old lady, yet we learn from Donatus 
that he rather improved on his original by making 
Micio expreſs a repugnance to ſuch a match, which 1 
ſeems he did not in the play of Menander. ; 
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Your orders, Demea. 

Dem. A good fellow! Truly 
Syrus, I think, ſhou'd be made free to-day, 

Micio. Made free! He? Wherefore ? 
Dem. Oh, for many reaſons. 

Srus. Oh Demea, you're a noble gentleman, 
I've taken care of both your ſons from boys; 
Taught them, inſtructed them, and given them 
The wholeſomeſt advice, that I was able. 55 

Dem. The thing's apparent: and theſe offices, 
To cater ; bring a wench in, ſafe and ſnug ; 

— Or * in mid-day prepare an entertainment; 
All theſe are talents of no common man. 

Syrus. Oh moſt delightful gentleman ! 
Diem. Beſides, . 

He has been inſtrumental too this day 

In purchaſing the Muſick-Girl. He manag'd 

The whole affair. We ſhou'd reward him for it. 

lt will encourage others. In a word, 

Your Æſchinus would have it ſo. 
 Micio. Do you 

Deſire it? 5 

A ſcb. Ves, Sir. 

Micio. Well if you deſire it— - 
Come hither, Syrus !—Be thou free ! i 

Is Syrus 

* itt mid-day prepare an entertainment.] Apparare 
de die convivium. The force of this paſſage conſiſts 
in the words de die, becauſe, as has been obſerved in 
another place, the chief meal of the Græcians was at 
ſupper, and an entertainment in the day-time was con- 
fidered as a debauch. DAcikR. 85 DE 
. A will encourage others.] The .. irony of this 
paſſage is extremely humourous. Dox ar us, 
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[Syrus kneels; Micio firikes him, Being 
the ceremony of manumiſſion, or giving 4 
Slave his freedom.] 
Syrus. I thank you: 

Thanks to you all ; but moſt of all, to Demea! 
Diem. I'm glad of your good fortune. 

A ſcb. So am J. 

Syrus. I do believe it; and I wiſh Fra Joy 
Were quite complete, and 1 might ſee my wife, 
My Phrygia too, made free as well as I. 

Dem. The very beſt of women | 

Syrus. And — firſt | . 

That ſuckled my young maſter's ſon, your grandſon. 
Diem. Indeed! the firft who ſuckled him Nay 
Beyond all doubt, ſhe ſhould be free. [then, 

Micio. For what? „„ 
Diem. For that. Nay, take the ſum, whate'et 

Of Me. | | [it be 
Syrus. Now all the pow'rs above grant all 
Your wiſhes, Demea ! 

Micio. You have thriv'n to-day 
Moſt rarely, Syrus. 

Dem. And beſides this, Micio, - _ | 
It wou'd be handſome to advance him ſomething 
To try his fortune with. He'll ſoon return it. 

Micio. Not that. [ [napping his fingers. 

Aſeb. He's honeſt. 3 | 
5 Srus. Faith, I will return it. 

Do but advance it. 

Aſcb. Do, Sir! 


Vor. II. K  Micis. 


rar BROTHER B. 
Micio. Well, I'll think on't. 
Dem. I'll ſee that he ſhall dot. [e Syrus. 
Syrus. Thou beſt of men! N 
Aſcb. My moſt indulgent father ! 
Micio. What means this? Brother? 
Whence comes this haſty change of manners, 


* Whence flows all this extravagance ? and whence 


This ſudden prodigality ? 
Diem. I'll tell you: | 
+ To ſhew you, that the reaſon, why our ſons © 
8 ED Think 


* IWhence flows all this extravagance ? c.] Nuo 
protuvium? que iſtæc ſubita eft largitas? A paſſage 
borrowed from the comick poet Czcilius. DAcIER. 
+ To fhew you that the reaſon, &9c.) I would have 
characters ſeparated from each other; but I muſt own 
that a direct contraſt diſpleaſes mne. 

But the moſt ſure method to ſpoil a play, and to 
render it quite inſupportable, would be to multiply 
ſuch contraſts. | 7 | 

See what would be the reſult of theſe antitheſes. I 
call them antitheſes; fer the contraſt of character is, 
in the plan of the drama, what that figure is in con- 


verſation. It is happy; but it muſt be uſed with mo- 


deration; and, in an elevated ſtile, totally excluded. 
What is the moſt common ſtate of ſociety, that 
where characters are contraſted, or where they are 
only different ? 5 
What is the intention of contraſt in character? 
Doubtleſs to render one of the two more ſtriking. But 
that effect can only be obtained, where they both ap- 
pear together. What a monotony will this create in 
the dialogue? what a conſtraint will it impoſe on the 
conduct of the fable? How can I attend to the natu- 
ral chain of events, and proper ſucceſſion of ſcenes, 
if I am engaged by the neceſlity of always bringing 


the two oppoſite characters together? How often will 
| 5 „%% rg 15 


e e 
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Think you ſo pleaſant and agreeable, 

Is not from your deſerts, or truth, or juſtice, 
But your compliance, bounty, and indulgence. 
—Now, therefore, if I'm odious to you, ſon, 


K 2 Becauſe 


it happen that the contraſt will require one ſcene, and 
the true courſe of the fable another? 3 

Beſides, if the two contraſted characters are both 
drawn with equal force, the intention of the drama 
will be rendered equivocal. To conceive the whole 
force of this reaſoning, open the Brothers of Terence. 


There you will ſee two brothers contraſted, both 


drawn with equal force; and you may challenge the 
molt ſubtle critick to tell you which is the principal 
character, Micio or Demea? If he ventures to pro- 
nounce before the laſt ſcene, he will find to his aſto- 


niſhment, that He, whom he has taken, during five 


acts, for a man of ſenſe, is a fool; and that He, 


whom he has taken for a fool, may be a very ſenſible 


man. | | 

One would ſuppoſe at the beginning of the fifth aQ, 
that the Author, embarraſſed by the contraſt which he 
had eſtabliſhed, was obliged to abandon his deſign, and 
to turn the intereſt of his piece topſy-turvy. But what 
is the conſequence ? That we no longer know whicle 
fide to take; and after having been all along for Micio 
againſt Demea, we conclude without knowing, whe- 
ther we are for one, or the other. One would almoſt 
deſire a third father to preſerve the golden mean be- 
tween the two characters, and to point out the faults 
of each of them. DipEROr. 5; | 

Here Demea returns to his own character, and the 
conduct of Terence is admirable in the leſſon given to 
Micio. The oppoſite characters of theſe two brothers, 
and the inconveniencies reſulting from each, perfectly 
point out to fathers the middle way which they ought 
to perſue in the education of their children, between 
the too great ſeverity of the one, and the unlimited in- 
dulgence of the other, Dacixx, 
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Becauſe I'm not ſubſervient to your humour, 
In all things, right, or wrong; away with care! 
Spend, ſquander, and do what you will But „ 
In thoſe affairs where youth has made you blind, 
Eager, and thoughtleſs, you will ſuffer me 
To counſel and correct and in due ſeaſon 
Indulge you] am at your ſervice. 
A ſcb. Father, 5 
In all things we ſubmit ourſelves to you. 
What's fit and proper, you know beſt, But what 
Shall come of my poor brother?! 
Dem. * I conſent | 
That he ſhall have her: let him finiſh there. 
Aſeb. + All now is as it ſhou'd be.— [I the 
audience.) Clap your hands! 


I conſent that he ſhall have her.] This complaiſance 
of Demea in allowing Cteſipho to retain the Muſick- 
Girl, would be very criminal in a modern father; but 
the Greeks and Romans were not ſufficiently enlighten- 
ed to be ſenſible of the fin. DAcIER. 5 

+ All new is as it fhou'd be.] It has been ſaid that 
Ecole des Maris [The School for Huſbands] was a 
copy of the Brothers of Terence: if ſo, Moliere de- 
ſerves more praiſe for having brought the taſte of an- 
cient Rome into France, than reproach for having 
ſtolen his piece. But the Brothers furnithed nothing 
more than the bare idea of the Ecole des Maris. 
There are in the Brothers two old men of oppoſite hu- 
mours, who give each of them a different education to 
the children that they educate ; there-are in like man- 
ner in the Ecole des Maris two guardians, of which 
one is ſevere, and the other indulgent ; there lies the 
whole reſemblance. There is ſcarce any intrigue in 
the Brothers; that of the VEcole des Maris is delicate, 
t 5 intereſting, 
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intereſting, and comick. One of the women in Te- 
rence's piece, who ought to be the principal character, 
is never ſeen or ee except in her lying in. The 
Iſabella of Moliere is almoſt for ever on the ſtage full 
of grace and ſpirit, and ſometimes mingles a decency, 
even in the tricks which ſhe plays her guardian. There 
is no probability in the cataſtrophe of the Brothers: It 
is not in nature, that a moroſe, ſevere, covetous old 
fellow of ſixty ſhould become all at once gay, com- 
plaiſant, and liberal. The cataſtrophe of the Ecole 
des Maris is the beſt of all the pieces of Moliere. It 
is probable, natural, grounded on the plot; and what 
is of full as much conſequence, extremely comick. 
The ſtile of Terence is pure, ſententious, but a little 
cold; as Cæſar, who excelled in all, has reproached 
him. The ſtile of Moliere in this piece is more chaſte 
than in any of his others. The French Author almoſt 
equals the purity of the dition of Terence; and goes 
far beyond him in the intrigue, the characters, the 
cataſtrophe, and humour. 


VoLTAIRE's Contes de Guillaume Vads. 


It is impoſlible for any reader, who is come freſh 
from the peruſal of the Brothers of Terence, and the 
Ecole des Maris of Moliere to acquieſce in the above 
decifion, and I would venture to appeal from Monſ. 
Voltaire to any member of the French academy for a 
reverſal of it. The reputation of Moliere has taken 
too deep root to be rendered more flouriſhing by blaſting 
that of Terence; nor can ſuch an attempt ever be 
made with a worſe grace than when the imitation is 
blindly preferred to the original. Moliere, ſo far from 
having taken only the idea of his piece from the Bro- 
thers, has tranſlated ſome paſlages almoſt literally, and 
the latter part of the ſecond ſcene of the Ecole des 
Maris is a very cloſe imitation of one in the fourth act 
of the Brothers. In point of fable, I make no ſcruple 
to prefer the piece of Terence to that of Moliere. 
The intrigue of the four firſt acts of the Brothers is 
more artfully conducted than that of any other of 
Terence's pieces. 
„„ In 
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In the Andrian, was all the Epiſode of Charinus to 
be omitted, the play would be the better for it. In 
the Eunuch, as has been before obſerved, there is a 
lameneſs in the cataſtrophe, and the concluſion of 
Thraſo's buſineſs in the laſt ſcene becomes epiſodical. 
In the Self-Tormentor the intrigue in a manner ends 
with the third act. In the Phormio, the loves of 
Antipho and Phædria have no further relation to each 
other, than that Phormio is uſed as an engine in both. 
But in the play before us, the intereſt which Æſchi- 
nus takes in Cteſipho's affairs, combines their ſeveral 
amours ſo naturally, that they reciprocally put each 
other in motion. 8 

I cannot think the fable of the Ecole des Maris 
quite ſo happy. In Terence we ſee a good-humoured 
uncle adopting one of his nephews, While the other 
lad remains under the tuition of the ſevere father. This 
is natural enough; but in Moliere we have two young 
women left by their father's will as the intended wives 
of their antiquated guardians. Is there not ſome ab- 
ſurdity in ſuch an idea? Micio and Demea are confeſs- 
edly the archetypes of Ariſte and Sganarelle; but in 
my mind infinitely ſuperiour, and exhibited in a greater 
variety of ſituations: nor do the two ſiſters, Iſabella 
and Leonor, play into each other's bands, like AÆAſchi- 
nus and Cteſipho. In the Brothers, the buſineſs and 
the play open together; in Moliere the firſt ſcene is a 
mere converſation-piece. In Moliere, the plot is thin, 
ſeems to. have been only calculated for the intrigue of 
2 petite piece, and the circumſtance of Iſabelle's em- 
bracing Sganarelle and giving her hand to Eraſte is 
purely farcical. In Terence the fable is more impor- 
tant, and the incidents naturally unfold themſelves 
one after another; and the manner in which Demea 
gradually arrives at the knowledge of them is extreme- 
ly artful and comick. What then is intrigue? If it 
be the Dramatick Narration of a ſtory, ſo laid out as 

to 


* The plot of the Step-Mother, ſo admired by the 
moderns for its ſimplicity, ſhall be examined in another 
place. ET. 
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4 produce pleaſant ſituations, I will not ſcruple to 


pronounce, that there 1s more intrigue in the Brothers 
than in the Ecole des Maris. The reader has already 
ſeen ſeveral ſtrictures on the fifth act, but the particular 
objection made by Monſ. de Voltaire to the cataſtrophe 


is founded on a miſtake: the complaiſance, gaiety, 


and liberality of Demea being merely aſſumed ; and 
his aukwardneſs in affecting thoſe qualities full as 


comick as the admired cataſtrophe of the Ecole des 


Maris; which being produced in a forced manner by 
the diſguiſe of Iſabelle, and the broad cheat put upon 
Sganarelle before his face, is certainly deficient in the 
probability neceſſary to the incidents of legitimate co- 
medy. It is not without reluctance that 1 have been 
drawn into an examination of the comparative merits 
of theſe two excellent pieces: nor do I think there is 


in general a more invidious method of extolling one 
writer, than by depreciating the productions of 


another. | 

Baron, the author of the Andriene, has alſo writ- 
ten a comedy called Ecole des Peres, [the School for 
Fathers] built on this play of Terence. The piece 
opens with a very elegant, though pretty cloſe verſion, 


of the firſt act of the Brothers; but on the whole I 


think this attempt leſs happy than his firſt. The bring- 
ng Clarice and Pamphile on the ſtage has no better 
effect, than his introduction of Glicerie in the An- 
drian. Telamon and Alcee are drawn with neither 


the ſtrength nor delicacy of Micio and Demea ; and 


the old man's change of character in the fifth act is 
neither rejected nor retained, but rather mangled and 
deformed. On the whole, it were to be wiſhed, that 
Baron had adhered ftill more cloſely to Terence, or, 


like Moliere, deviated ſtill further from him : for, 


as the play now ſtands, his attention to the Roman 
Poet ſeems to have thrown a conſtraint on his genius, 
and taken off the air of an original ; while his alte- 
rations have rendered the Ecole des Peres but a lame 
imitation, and imperfect image of the Brothers of 
Terence. 

| K 4 In 


N ERS. 


In our own language, the Squire of Alſatia of 


Shadwell is alſo founded on this play: But the Muſe 


of White Friars has but little right to the praiſes 
due to that of Athens and Rome. Shadwell's play, 
though drawn from ſo pure à ſource, is rather a 
farce of five acts than a comedy; nor has it the 
leaſt comparative merit either in the . or execu- 
tion, except in the intention to give the character of 
Cteſipho more at large than it is drawn in the 

original. e | 
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STEP-MOTHER; 


3 
* Exhibited at the Mx OGALESTIAN GAMES, 


Sextus Julius Cæſar and Cn. Cornelius Dolabella, 
Curule Ædiles: It was not acted through: The 
Muſick, compoſed for Equal Flutes, by Flaccus, 
Freedman to Claudius: It is entirely + from the 
Greek of Apollodorus : It was acted firſt without 
a Prologue, Cn. Octavius and T. Manlius, 
Conſuls; and brought on again at the Funeral 


Games of Emilius Paulus: It did not pleaſe : It 


was acted a third time, Q. Fulvius and L. Mar- 
cius, Curule Ædiles: Principal Actor, L. Ambi- 


vius Turpio: It pleas'd. 


Year of Rome — — 588 
Before Chriſt — — 165 


Exhibited at, fc.) The title to this play varies 
extremely in different editions. That given here is 
taken chiefly from Weſterhovius. 

1 From the Greek of Apollodorus.] Criticks differ 
about the name of the Greek Poet from whom this 
play was taken. It is generally ſaid to be Apollodo- 
rus; and moſt agree that this Comedy was not taken, 
like the four firſt of our author, from Menander, 


T O 


| BAAC SCHOMBERG, M. D. 


THE FOLLOWING COMEDY, 
TRANSLATED FROM 'TERENCE, 
18 INSCRIBED 
BY HIS FAITHFUL FRIEND, 
AND MOST OBLIGED, 


HUMBLE SERVANT, 


GEORGE COLMAN. 


ER SONS 


PROLOGUE. 
LACHES. 

PHI DIPP US. 
PAMPHIL US. 
PAR ME N O. 
SOSIA 
BOY, and other Servants. 


SOS TRATA. 
MYRRHINA 
A . 7-4 
 PHILOTIS. 
SY RA 
NURSE, Servants to Bacchis, &c. 


SCENE, Artxyens. 


PROLOGUE. 


6 Spc play is call'd The Step-Mother, When 
1 MM -- 

It was preſented, ſuch a“ hurricane, 

A tumult ſo uncommon interven'd, 

It neither could be ſeen, nor underſtood : 

So taken were the people, ſo engag'd 

By a rope-dancer!—lIt is now brought on 

As a new piece: and he who wrote the play, 
Suffer'd it not to be repeated then, 

+ That he might profit by a ſecond ſale. | 
1 Others, his plays, you have already known; 
Now then, let me beſeech you, know this too. 


* Hurricane.] Calamitas. This word is uſed in the 
ſame ſenſe in the firſt ſcene of the Eunuch.—Nothing 
can be more evident than that this was the prologue to 
the ſecond attempt to exhibit this comedy. 

+ That he might 4 0 by a ſecond ſale.] See the laſt 
note to the ſecond prologue. | 

t Others, his plays, you have already known.] Ac- 
cording to Voſſius, the Step-Mother was not attempt- 
ed to * revived till after the repreſentation of the 
Brothers. If ſo, they had already ſeen all the reſt of 
Terence's pieces, Dacigs. "TY 
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ANOTHER PROLOGUE.” 


Come a pleader, Þ in the ſhape of prologue : 
Let me then gain my cauſe, and now grown 
=_ 5 
Experience the ſame favour as when young; 


Who then recover'd many a loſt play, 
Breath'd a new life into the ſcenes and ſav'd 
The author, and his writings from oblivion. - 


Another Prologue.] Theſe two prologues are by 
ſome blended together, but moſt learned and judicious 
editors make two of them. Faernus ſays that in ſome 
copies the name of L. Ambivius is over them, in great 
letters; thus, L. AMBIVIUS PROLOGUS : and the 
fame diſtinction is made in the Baſilican copy, Eugra- 
phius ſays poſitively that the prologue was ſpoken by 
Ambivius Turpio. Cook. | | | 

+ 1 come a pleader, c.] Orater ad vos wenio. Ma- 


dam Dacier, and ſome who follow her, tranſlate Orator 


by the word Ambaſſador. Her explanation of the ori- 
_ (though in this inſtance, as well as many others, 
e does not acknowledge it) is taken from Do- 
natus. But what is very extraordinary, Donatus, 
in his comment on the very next line, gives the 
word a quite different ſignification; and tells . that 
Urais 


; ANOTHER PROLOGUE. 


Of thoſe, which firſt I ſtudied of Cæcilius, 
In ſome I was excluded; and in ſome _ 


Hardly maintain'd my ground. But knowing wall”: 


The variable fortunes of the Scene, 

J was content to hazard certain toil 

For an uncertain gain. TI undertook 

To reſcue thoſe fame plays from condemnation, 

And labour'd to reverſe your ſentence on them ; 

That the ſame Poet might afford me more, 

And no ill fortune damp young Genius in him. 

My cares prevail'd ; the plays were heard; and 
thus 


5 


Orator ſignifies a perſon entruſted with the defence of 


a cauſe; in one word, a Pleader and that Exorator 


ſignifies him who has gained the cauſe. The word is 
undoubtedly uſed in this latter ſenſe in the Prologue to 


the Self-Tormentor—Oratorem wolurt eſſe me, non Pro- 


logum— and it ſeems to be the beſt and eaſieſt con- 
ſtruction in this place alſo. 

* Czcilius.] A famous comick Poet among the Ro- 
mans. His chief excellencies are ſaid to have been 
the gravity of his ſtile, and the choice of his ſubjects. 
The firſt quality was attributed to him by Horace, 
Tully, &c. and the laſt by Varro. In argumentis Cæ- 


cilius poſcit palmam, in etheſi Terentius. In the choice 


« of ſubjects Cæcilius demands the preference, in the 


manners Terence.” Madam Dacier indeed renders 
in argumentis . in the diſpoſition of his ſubjects.“ But 
the words will not bear that conſtruction: Argumentum, 
I believe, is uniformly uſed for the argument itſelf, 
never implies the conduct of it—as in the Prologue to 


the 
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ANOTHER PROLOGUE. 


Did I reſtore an Author, nearly loſt 
Through the malevolence of adverſaries, 

To ſtudy, labour, and the Poet's art. 

But had I at that time deſpis'd his plays, 

Or labour'd to deter him from the taſk, 

It had been eaſy to have kept him idle, 
And to have ſcar'd him from attempting more: 


For my ſake, therefore, deign to hear with can- | 


dour 
The ſuit I mean to offer to you now. 


Once more 1 bring THE srzr-Mornzs be- 


fore you, 

Which yet in ſilence I might never 5 5 
So did confuſion cruſh it: which confuſion 
Your prudence may allay, if it will deign 
To ſecond our endeavours. When I firſt 
Began to play this piece, the ſturdy Boxers, 

e | (The 
the Andrian, non tam Jifimili ar arpimrnate— in argu 
ment leſs different.” Beſides, the diſpoſition of the ſb 
ject was the very art attributed by the criticks of thoſe 
days to Terence, and which Horace mentions in the very 


fame line with the gravity of Cæcilius, diftinguiſhing 
them as the ſeveral characteriſticks of each writer. 


| Vincere Cæcilius gravitate, Terentius arte. 


_ See Hurd's notes to the Epiſtle to Auguſtus, 
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ANOTHER PROLOGUE: 


(The Dancers on the Rope expected too) $5 
Th? increaſing crowds, the noiſe, and women's 
| clamour | . 
Oblig'd me to retire before my time. 

I, upon this occaſion, had recourſe 

To my old way. I brought it on again. 1 
In the firſt a& I pleaſe : meanwhile there ſpreads =} 
A rumour of the Gladiators: then 

The people flock together, riot, roar, | 

And fight for places. 1 meanwhile my place 

Could not maintain—To-day there's no diſtur- 
bance ; 150 een es 
All's filence and attention; a clear ſtage : 

* Tis your's to give theſe games their proper 


— 


Let not, oh let not the Dramatick Art 
Fall to a few | Let your authority 


Aſſiſt and ſecond mine! If I for gain 


Ne'er over-rated my abilities, 


If 


* *Tis yours to give theſe games their proper grace.] 
There is great force and eloquence in the actor's affect- 
ing a concern for the ſacred feſtivals, which were in 
danger of being deprived of their chief ornaments, if 
by too great a ſeverity they diſcouraged the Poets, 
who undertook to furniſh the plays during the cele- 
brity,” Diez. | ee e 
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which laſt kind was the purchaſe of the Step- iu 
| 8 | ut 


ANOTHER PROLOGUE, 


If I have made it ſtill my only care 


To be obedient to your will, oh grant 


That he who hath committed his performance 
To my defence, and who hath thrown himſelf 


On your protection, be not giv'n to ſcorn, | 
And foul deriſion of his envious foes! _ 


Admit this plea for my fake, and be Glent 5 
That other Poets may not fear to wn 
That I too may hereafter find it meet 
To play new pieces, * bought at my expence. 


. * Bought at my expence.) Pretio emptas mea. Theſe 
words I have rendered literally, tho” there is great diſ- 
pute among commentators concerning them. natus, 
and, after him, Madam Dacier, explains pretio by &/ti- 
matione pretii, importing that Ambivius valued the 
Play, when the AÆdiles were to purchaſe 'it. Madam 

acier therefore ſuppoſes the caſe to be thus. When 
the AÆdiles had a mind to purchaſe a copy for the 
Stage, they gave it to the Maſter of the Company, to 
peruſe, and f 

ſter was bound to return the money to the Magiſtrates ; 
which made it the intereſt of the Actors to ſupport the 
piece, as the loſs, if it was rejected fell upon them- 
ſelves.— This it muſt be owned is ingenious, but has 
nothing to ſupport it but conjecture. We are entirely 


unacquainted with the nature of theſe tranſadtions be- 
tween the Ædiles, Players, and Poet, and therefore 


cannot pronounce with certainty about them. Beſides, 


I believe it will be hard to find an Inſtance where Pretium: 


is put for Aftimatio Pretii. I am therefore more in- 
clined to think, that on ſome occaſions the AÆdiles, on 
others the Maſter of the Company bought the play, of 


— 


t a price upon it. If it failed the ma- 
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But how in either caſe, if it was not received by the 
publick, the Poet could claim a right to a ſecond' fale, 
as is mentioned in the firſt prologue, is a matter not 
eaſily determined at this diſtance of tine. 
;§%ö˙ ao ds ewfon te aha PATRICK, 
Madam Dacier's reaſoning on this dark point of thea- 
trical hiſtory is certainly - inconclufive ; not only for 
want of proof, but, becauſe no method of /ertling the 
aſize of plays could be more unworthy the Magiſtrate, 
more detrimental to Authors, or more; hurtful to the 
credit of the Stage: for if the Actor was to abide by 
the loſs, his intereſt would incline him to ſet the very 
loweſt value on the piece. —Taking the whole prologue 
together, may not one conjecture, that the firſt time a 
play was exhibited it was purchaſed, as 1s mentioned 
in other prologues, by the Adiles: but if it failed, 
or, for the ſake of Gladiators and Rope-dancers, was 
then refuſed a hearing, the Poet had a right to with= 
draw his piece without returning the copy- money; and 
if it was brought on again by the manager, it was at 
his own hazard and expence? This conjecture explains 
the paſſage in the firſt prologue concerning a —. | 
fale, and gives an additional force to every thing urged _ 
by Ambivius in the ſecond ; in which, uppoſing the 
actor to be ſpeaking to the audience, concerning a thea- 
trical uſage with which they were all familiarly ac- 
quainted, the whole obſcurity of bath the prologues 
vaniſhes. We immediately comprehend the manner of 
his revival of the plays of Cæcilius, and ſee how ef- 
ſentially his intereſt is concerned in the reception of 
this Terence. It gives us alſg a very high opinion of 
the penetration and humanity of Ambivius. | 
From theſe two prologues, and ſome paſſages in 
Horace, we may colle® that riots, parties, Ic. were 
as common in Rome as in England; N that a firſt 
night was as terrible, and the town as formidable to 
Cæcilius, and Terence, as to the puny authors of our 
days. The high reputation of Ambivius Turpio, (the 
actor who ſpoke this Prologue, and probably the Ma- 
nager of the Company) as well as the eſteem which 
| | | Terence 
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ANOTHER PROLOGUE. 


Terence had for him, 1s evident ; _ we conceive no 
unfavourable idea of the town-criticks of thoſe times, 
who could liſten to ſuch a plea urged by the Actor, and 
ſo candidly acquieſce in all that he ſaid in his own com- 
mendation. We have ſeen indeed, and it is to be 
hoped ſhall ſee again, an acting manager in our time, 
to whom modern authors have as much reaſon to be 

artial, as Terence to Ambivius: but though he = 
help ed Gut many a lame play with a lively prologue, I 
believe he would hardly venture to make 18 an 1 ad- 
dreſs to the publick as this now before us. 
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Phi. 1 OW, by my troth, a woman af the 6 town 
| | Scarce ever finds a faithful lover, 1 482 
This very Pamphilus, how many times 
He ſwore to Bacchis, ſwore ſo ſolemnly 
One could not but believe him, that he never 
Would, in her life-time, marry! See, he's married. 
SHra. I warn you therefore, and moſt en 
Conjure you, to have pity upon none. | 
But plunder, fleece, and beggar ev 15 n man 
That falls into your pow'r. 
Pbi. What! ſpare none ? 
Syra. None. = 
For know, there is not one of all your ſparks 
But ſtudies to cajole you with fine ſpeeches, 
And have his will as cheaply as he can. 
Shou'd not You then endeavour to fool Them? 
Phi. But to treat all alike is wrong. 
Syra. What! wrong ? 
To be reveng'd upon your enemies ? 
Or to ſnare thoſe who ſpread their ſnares for you ? ? 


— Alas! why have not I your youth and beauty, 
Or you my ſentiments? 


SCENE 


reer 


But what, and when the mighty Captain pleas'd. 
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i FORNE I. 
Enter PARMENO. 


Par. to Scirtus within.) If our old gentleman 
Aﬀks for me, tell him I'm this very moment 
Gone to the Port to ſeek for Pamphilus. 

D'ye underſtand my meaning, Scirtus? If he aſks, 
Tail him that; -if he ſhou'd not aſk; ſay nothing; ; 
That this excuſe my ſerve another time. 

#111 41 Lene, forward. 
oi hos is not t that Philotis Whence comes She? 
Philotis, fave you! | 

Phi. Save you, Parmeno |! 

Syra,. Save you, good Parmeno! 

Par. And ſave you, Syra! Ea 
ell me, Philotis, where have you been gaddings 


x — 


Taking your pleaſure this long time ? 


Phi. I've taken 
No pleaſure, Parmeno, indeed. 15 went 
With a moſt brutal Captain hence to Corinth. 
There have I led a wretched life with 570 
For two whole years. | 

Par. Ay, ay, I warrant you . 
That you have often wiſh'd to be in Athens; 


Otten repented of your journey. 


1 
Tis quite impoſſible to tell how mich 
I long'd to be at home, how much 1 long'd 
To leave the Captain, fee you, revel with you, 
After the good old faſhion, free, and eaſy. 
For there I durſt not ſpeak a ſingle word, 


Par, 
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Par. T was cruel in him thus to tie your tongue: 2 
At leaſt, I'll warrant, that you thought it ſo. 

Phi. But what's this buſineſs, Parmeno ? this 
'That Bacchis has been telling me within? 9 
I could not have believꝰd that e 1 Ä 
= Would i in her life-time marry. ' 1 „ % K 

Par. Marry truly JE FTIR 

Phi. Why he 1 married: is not the bY 
Funn, 79 
But I'm afraid 'twill ks ene mch, wh, 
And will not hold: together dong. ae 

Phi. Heav'n grant it n vi, eng, 
do it turn out to Bacchis's ale! 

But how can't b e TE Purttiens ii | 
Tell mes 1121 . Wh, DP OR 

Par. It is not Kit ſhould be told. Epi. 
Enquire no more. 1 

Phi. For fear I ſhould Aiveigte it? 

Now heav*n ſo proſper me, as I enquire, 
Not for the ſake of telling it __—_ 11 
But to rejoice within myſelf. + 1 

Far. All ne” aan ni en 9501 
Fair words, Philotis, ſha'n't ene on me 
To truſt my back to your diſcretion. N 

Phi. Wel ß 5 1 
Don't tell me, Parmeno. Wt if you had not 
Much rather tell this ſecret, than I hear it! 

Par. She's in the right I am a blab, tis true. 
It is my greateſt failing. Give your word, 
You'll not reveal it, and PIl tell you. 

Phi; NW 
You're like yourſelf again. Tgive my word. 

Speak. 


Far. : 


FEC ” * e 
- 
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Par. Liſten then. 4 

Pbi. e anc 

Par. Pamphilus > 2 
Doated on Bacchis ſtill as N as ever; 
When the old gentleman began to teaze him 
To marry, in the common cant of father; 
* That he was now grown old; and Pamphilus 
« His only child: and that he long'd for heirs, 
« As props of his old age.” At firſt my maſter 


Withſtood his inſtances, but as his father 


Became more hot and urgent, Pamphilus 

A conflict betwixt love and duty in him. 

At length, by hammering on marriage fill, 

And daily inſtances, th? old man prevail'd, 

And made a match with our next neighbour's 
daughter, 


| Began to waver in his mind, and felt 


| Pamphilus did not take it much to hearts 


Till juſt upon the very brink of wedlock: 
But when he ſaw the nuptial rites prepar'd, 
And, without reſpite, he muſt marry; then 


It came ſo home to him, that even Bacchis, 


Had ſhe been pr eſent, muſt have picied bim. * * 
Whenever he could ſteal from company, 


And talk to me alone,. Oh Parmeno, Jever. 


4 What have I done?” he'd cry.—“ I'm loſt for 


&« Into what ruin have I plung'd-myſelf ! 
I cannot bear it, Parmeno. Ah wretch 1 
„] am undone. 2 
Phi. Now all the pow'rs of bow? n ij 
Confound you, Laches, for thus teazing him | 
Far, In ſhort, he marries, and brings home 
his wife. 5 
The 


— 


— 
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The firſt night he ne*er touchꝰd her; 1 
bi. How! he a youth, and the bee N 
Tipſy, and never touch her. Topo ar; 5 
Nor do I think it can be dee. e 
Par. No wonder. 8 
For they that come to you, come 12 * 5 
But he was bound to her againſt his 1 


Phi. What follow'd upon, this? 5 gh L . 1 


Pear. A few days after, 5 

Pamphilus, taking me aſide, EL; me, 3 
«© That the maid ſtill remain'd a maid for him; 
«© That he had hop'd, before he brought her 1 
1 He might have borne the efringef — » Ou 

« refolving _ 7; 4 

« Within myſelf, not to retain Yes long, 
6 J held it vente honeſty in Me, _ 
« Nor of advantage to the maid herſelf, 


— 


« That I ſhould throw her off to fcorn: . rather 


Return to her friends, 28 1 received her, 
ve Chaſte and inviolate.” l 


* * « = * 
8 | ” 1 18 * giv. * "I 
. I 3. 4%” 3 
i. Ty | | 
£22 & . 
8 "= * = 


And of Wert niedelty/4 RNase; ee 
Par. « To make this publick 
1 Would not, I think, do well: and to return het 
% Upon her father's hands, no crime alledg d, 
« Is arrogant: but ſhe, I hope, as ſoon _ N 
„ As ſhe perceives ſhe cannot live with mes. 9584 


«© Will of het own accord ST Wk 
- Phi, But tell mez 
Went he meanwhile to.Bacchis?, K 
Par. Every day. | * 
But ſhe, as is the way. you, ky perceiving 
He: was: another's eff became n 
Vor. II. 1 3080 
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More crols and mercenary. gs 475 ift „ 


r [from her. 


Par. Ay, but *twas that detach-d him chiefly 
For when he hag examin'd well himſelf, 
Bacchis, and her at home; and had Gar 


Their different manners; ſeaidiy that "Us Pride, 


After the faſhion of a liberal mind, © 
Was decent, modeſt, patient of Ade . 


And anxious to conceal the wrongs he did her; FE. 


Touch'd partly with compaſſion for his wife, 185 * 
And partly tir'd with t'other's inſolence, 


He by degrees withdrew his heart from Bacchis, f 


Transferring it to her, whoſe diſpoſition . a 
Was ſo congenial to his own. Meanwhile, ar 


An old relation of the family dee e : | 


Dies in the. iſle of bu Imbrus. | His eſtate. TE” 


Comes by the law to Them; and our old man "I | 
Diſpatching thither, much e his Will, 
The now-found Pamphilus, he leaves his wife 


Here with his mother. The old 1 . . 
+ Retir'd into the country, and but "OP > 


Comes up to town... .. e 8 


Phi. But what is there in 9 


That can affect the n nonlJ; 25 


Par. You ſhall hear path a * 
Immediately. At firſt, for fore. ; ae, M 


The women ſeam'd to live on Nag r terms. 1 
ru 


r = p 
; 


* + Imbrus. An and near Thrace. 


+ Retir'd into the country.] This is very well con- 
ducted: for ſuppoſing the old gentleman to have re- 
mained in town, the whole pexplexity and i intricacy of 


the fable would be prevented, Dowarus, , 


2 


n 


. 
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Til all at once # the Bride, forſooth conceiv'd | 
A wonderful diſguſt to Softrata : e 

And yet there was no open breach between them, 
And no complaints on either fide. _ 3 


Pbi. What then? 
Par. If Soſtrata, for une e e 


Went to the Bride, ſhe inſtantly withdrew, 


Shunning her company. At length, not able «bi 


* SvU*4z 


To bear it any longer, ſhe pretends 
Her mother had ſent for her to aſſiſt DES vo by _ off 
At ſome home- ſacrifice. Away the « went. 00 
After a few days abſence, Soſtrata 97 % 
Sent for her back. They made ſome k ae, 7 
I know not what. She ſends again. No ance 
Then after ſeveral meſſages, at laſt i Ts £2 
They ſay the gentlewoman's ſick. rh iſt fel, 
Goes on a viſit to her: not let in, wh »d- = 5 
Th' old gentleman, inform'd of all this, came 
On this occaſion yeſterday to townz =. wo 
And waited on the father of. the Bride. . 7 | 
What paſt between them, I as yet can't tell; 
And yet J long to know the end of this. 
— There's the whole buſineſs. Now I'll on my MY 
Phi. And I: for + there's a ſtranger: nere with 
I have an aſſi 1 | | we 


Far. 
* The a erte e a rh 1 to fil on. big The. ex- | 


planation of things is very artfully reſei ved to its pro- F 


* place; for, in truth, Parmeno is deceived, and | 

| Philumena did not withdraw herſelf from any real. Ll 

Full to her ſtep-mother, but pretends a pique through 
ame. DonarTvUs. 


+7 here's a flranger here, Sc. Here Philotis aſſigns 


a reaſon for her never appearing in the reſt of the * (> 
. LY | - 


Dowartvs, 


"4 - 
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; Dean alſo ſays much 
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Par. Speed. the plough ! 
Phi. Parmeno, fare you aw ! 


Fur. Farewell, Philotis.1 [Exeunt / reerally. 
5 e 8 * 


It were to be wi hed, for the Ge of the credit of our 

author's acknowled ed art in the Drama, that Phitotis 

58 a reaſon for her appearing at all, 

lays, Ea igitur meretri. x, que hic rh 

tn e a fabuli of cunſtituta. The courtezan int 

ſcene is a character quite foreign to the fable.“ 

= fame thing in his preface, 

and in his fitſt note on this comedy; 8 adds, that 

% 'Terence choſe this method, rather than to relate the 

argument by means of a Prolague, or to introduce a 

« God'fpeaking from a machine.” I will venture to fay 


that the foet might have taken a much ſhorter and ea- 
ſier method than #ither ; I mean, to have begun the 


play with the very ſcene, which naw opens the ſecond 


Act. Patmeno's narration muſt be allowed to be beau- 


tiful; but to introduce two characters entirely foreign 


to the play, merely to hear this ſtory, is almoſt as in- 


artificial, as relating it directly to the audience : but 
what 1 is Rill warſe, when the "tile 7 is all told, the in- 


x formation we receive from it is idle and impertinent, 


and on] ſerves to foreſtal incidents, and throw a cold- 
eſs on the ſucceeding ſcenes; for there is not a fingle 


| circumſtance i in Parmeno's narration but what unfolds 


itſelf in che coutſe of the play; and whoever begins 


this Comedy at the ſecond act, will take in the whole 


ſtary as completely, as by beginning at the firſt, —l 
ma venture therefore to pronounce this act to be re- 
dundant, and to aſſign it as one of the cauſes of the 

eneral complaint of the want of vivacity in the fable 
ef ie comedy. A whole act conſumed in narration is 
nat artificial but When that narration is uſeleſs and 


| ſuperfluous, i ir becomes All: more REM bic. 
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Lachs, SOS TRA ＋ 


Lach. H heav'n and earth, what aniraal 
are women | 
What a conſpiracy between them all, 

To do or not do, love or hate alike | 
Not one but has the ſex fo ſtrong i in "IR 5 eh 
She differs nothing from the reſt. Step-mothers 
All hate their ſtep-daughters : and every wife 
Studies alike to contradict her huſband, _ 
The ſame perverſeneſs running through them all, | 
Each ſeems train'd up in the ſame ſchool of miſchief: 
And of that ſchool, if any ſuch there be,. - a 
My wi, 1 think. is ſchook-miſtreſs.. 


* Laches, Softrata;] Bain Wanke that this hone 
opens the intention of Terence to. oppoſe the generally- 
received opinion, and to draw the character of a good 
Step-Mother. It would therefore, as has been already 
obferved, have been a very proper ſcene to begin the 
play, as it carries us immediately into tue midſt of 
things; and we cannot fail to be intereſted where we 
ſte the 'perſons acting ſo deeply intereſted themſelves. 
We gather from it juſt ſo much of the ſtory, as is ne- 
ceſſary for our information at farſt ſetting out: We are 


told of the abrupt departure of Philumena, and are | | 


_ witneſſes of the confuſion in the two families of Laches 


and Phidippus. The abſence of Laches, which had [1 


been in great meaſure the occaſion of this miſunder- - 
ſtanding, is alſo very artfully mentioned in the alter- 
cation between him and Soſtrata.— The character of 
| Laches is very naturally drawn. He has a good heart, 
and a teſty diſpoſition: and the poor old gentleman is 
kept in ſuch conſtaut perplexity, that he has PR. 
occaſion to exert both thoſe qualities, 


L 3 | a 5 Gere 
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So fra. Ah mel! ee 
Who know not why I am accus'd. 
Lach., Not know 's 1 
Sora. No, as I hope for mercy as 1 hope 
Me may live long toge tber! 
Lach. Heav'n forbid! ' 5 
Softra. Hereafter, Laches, you'll be ſenſible 
How wrongfully you have accus'd me. 
Lach. I; 
Accuſe you e 15 t poſſible 
_ , To ſpeak too hardly of your late behaviour ? 
-- Diſgracing me, yourſelf, and family; 
Laying up ſorrow for your abſent ſon: 
Converting into foes his new-made friends, | 
Who thought him worthy of their child in marriage. 
You've been our bane, and by your ſhrewiſhneſs 
Brew'd this diſturbance. | - | 
r ad 1 
Lach. You, woman, you : „ 
Who take me for a ſtone, and not a man. 
Think ye, becauſe I'm moſtly in the country, 
I'm ignorant of your proceedings here ? 
No, no; I know much better what's done here, 
Than where Im chiefly reſident. Becauſe 
Upon my family at home, depends 
My character abroad. I knew long ſince 
pPhilumena's diſguſt to you; no wonder! 
"Nay, 'twere a wonder, had it not been ſo. 
Vet I imagin'd not her hate ſo ſtrong, 
Twould vent itſelf upon the family : _ 
Which had I dream'd of, ſhe ſhould have remain'd, 
And you pack Od off. —Conſider, Softrata, 


* 
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How little cauſe yowhado vex me thus. 
My fortune, 1 Nene into the Wee 
Scraping, and lahouring beyond the bounds 
Of reaſon, or my age, that my eſtate 
Might furniſh means for your expence and e 
Was it not then your duty in return 
To ſee that nothing happen'd here to vex me; 
Softra. Twas not my doing, nor my fault 1 
Lach. Twas your fault, Soſtrata; your fault alone 
You were ſole miſtreſs here; and in your care 
The houſe, tho? I had freed you of all other cares. 
A woman, an old woman too, and quarrel . 
Wich a green girl! oh ſhame upon? 't Fre: Zou ay 
That *twas her fault. 
Soſtra. Not I indeed, my 5 ig | 1 
Lach. Fore heav'n, Fm glad on't on my ſon's 
For as for You, I'm well enough aſſur d, 
No fault can make you worſe. . _ 
Soſtra. But prithee, huſpand, 
How can you tell that her averſion to me 
Is not a mere pretence, that ſhe may ſtay 
| T he longer with her mother ? 
| Lach. No ſuch thing. 
Was not your viſit yeſterday a noh 
From their denial to admit you to her ? [me. 
Soſtra. They ſaid ſhe was ſo ſick ſhe could not ſee 
Lacb. Sick of your humours ; nothing elle, I fanc y 
And well the might: for 1 s not one of you 
But want your ſons to take a wife: and that's = 
No ſooner over, but the very woman, —_ 
Which by your inſtigation they have married, 2. 
TM by your inſtigation, put away. | 
2 4. S C E NE 
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SCENE H. Euter PHIDIPPUS. 
Phid. to Phi]. within.] Although, Philumena, 1 
ee, 
To force you to comply with my commands, 
Yet yielding to paternal tenderneſs, 5 
J e' en give Way, nor Croſs your humour, 
Phidippus in good time! I'll learn from him 
The cauſe of this. ¶ going up to bim. ] * Phidippus, 
Myſelf indulgent to my family, [ ö tho' I o n 
Vet my complacency and eafinefs 5 
Runs nat to that extreme, that my gobd-nature 
Corrupts their morals. Would you act like me, 
Twould be of ſervice to both families. 
But you I ſee are wholly in their powwr. . 
Pbid. + See there! 


= 
? 


8 8 2 


4 


 ® Phidippus, the I own, tfc.] This ex 
Laches with Phidippus is a moft faithful and elegant 
copy of nature. His peace of mind being diſturbed by 
the diſorders he finds in his family, his ill-humour, 
SIE like that of moſt married men, breaks out firſt upon his 
I . wife. But as family-ſcenes, whether ſweet or bitter, | 
Hi are ſeldom agreeable to a third perſon, the preſence of 
Ws  Phidippus immediately puts an end to their dialogue. 
But the circumſtance which I moſt admire is, that al- 
HS though Laches had juſt before thrown the whole blame 
on Softrata, he no ſooner ſees Phidippus than he endea- 
vours to exculpate his own family, and to inſinuate that 
the whole fault lies on that of his neighbour. _ 

+ See there I] Heia vera Theſe words, ſeemingly 
ſo eaſy, have yet puzzled Commentators. Donatus 
makes them an adverb of interruption. | Madam Da- 

- Cier interprets them as addreſſed by Phidippus to his 
daughter, in reference to their converſation: within, 
ſignifying, Did not I tell you they would be offended 


«-at 


K 
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2 1 K on you yeſterday 8 88 
About your daughter: but I went away, 

No wiſer than I came. It is not right, 

If you would have the alliance laſt between us, 
To ſmother your reſentment. If We ſeem 
In fault, declare it; that we may refute, _ 
Or make amends for our offence : and ou 
Shall carve the ſatisfaction out yourſelf. 

But if her ſickneſs only i is the cauſe 

Of her remaining in your family, - 
Truſt me, Phidippus, but you do me wrong, 
To doubt her due attendance at my houſe. 
For, by the pow' rs of heav'n, I'll not allow 
That you; altho' her father, wiſh her better 
Than I. I love her on my ſon's account: 
To whom, I'm well convinc'd, ſhe is as diver : 
As he is to himſelf: and * I can tell | 
How deeply *twill affect him, if he knows this. 
Wherefore I wiſh ſhe ſhould come home > Again, 
Before my ſon's return. 

 Phid. My good friend 8 5 

I know Jour care, and your benevolence; : 


« at your a * F or my part I ay. it to 5 an 
emotion of ſurprize mixed with diſcontent. Phidippus, 


while he is yet diſcourſing with his daughter, is ſud- 


denly accoſted by Laches, and in language too, that 
be did not much like. Upon which he .exclaims, - 
Hein wero ! which words ſeem to anſwer pretty. nearly 
to our phraſe, Look ye there now' / a Pirate often uſed 
on the like occaſions. PATRICK 
can tell how deeply, c.] Here the Poet very 
artfully prepares a reaſon to be aſſigned by Pamphilus | 
for his pretended ee at the ee we. * 
wife, DonaTUs, 
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Nor doubt but all is as you. ſay; and hope 
That you'll believe I wiſh for her return, | 
So I could but effect it. 

Lach. What prevents it? 


Tell me, Phidippus! does ſhe blame ker huſband! ? 


Phid. Not in the leaſt, For when! urg'd 1 it home, 
And threaten'd to oblige her to return, 
She vow'd moſt ſolemnly, ſhe could not bear 


Your houſe, ſo long as Pamphilus was abſent. 


— All have their failings : Iam of.ſo ſoft 

A nature, I can't thwart my tamily. WET 
Lach. * Ha, Softrata ! ie Soſtrata, apart. 
Setra. Wretch that I am! Ah me! [afide. 
Lach. And her return? 8 ene ? Wo Phidjppus 
Phid. At preſent. 

Would you aught elſe with me? for 1 hand bu- 

That calls me to the Forum. l̃ſſineſs 
Lach. I'll go with you. - _ . LEExeunt. 


8 CE N E III. Manet SOSTRATA. 


* Softra. How unjuſtly | | 
5 huſbands ſtretch' their cenſures to all v wives 
For the offences of a few, whoſe vices 


Reflect diſhonour on the reſt- For, heaven 
Bo IP: me, as Pm wholly i innocent 


Of 


* He, Se 5 This i is 3 notfut; The 
anſwer of Philumena, as related by Phidippus, contains 
an ample vindication of Pamphilus. What then can 
we ſuppoſe could make the houſe fo ee to 


her in his abſence, but the behaviour of Softrata ? She 
- declares her innocence ; yet appearances are all againſt 
ber. Suppoſing this to be the firſt act of the play, it 


would be impoſſible for a Cy to open in a more 


Ot what my huſband now accuſes wel | 
| But*tis no eaſy taſł to clear myſelf; 


For I have ever lov'd Philumena, 


In any place, than come to this again! 
To feel, and know myſelf a wretch Fer when 
Miſchance befals us, all the interval 


| Both will, I doubt not, reverence your preſence. 1 1 
You'll know the whole, make up their difference, Wl 


2 Are all mere trifles, which you think ſo grievous. 


N Pg 
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So fix'd and rooted i is the notion in hens, 296) 
That Step-Mothers are all ſevere.— Not F; Af; 


As my own daughter; nor can I conceive | 
What accident has drawn her hatred on me. 
My ſon's return, I hope, will ſettle all; 
And, ah, I've too much cauſe to wiſh his comin{ 
1 e 


ACT I SC ENI E L 
Enter PAMPHILUS and PARMENO. 
Pam, N E VE R did man experience greater ils, 


More miſeries i in love than I —Diſtrac- 
Was it for This 1 held my life ſo dear? I tion! 
For This was I ſo anxious to return??? 
Better, much better were it to have liv'd 


th. 


n 


Between its happening, and our knowledge of 1 it, 
May be eſteem'd clear 17785 

Far. But as it is, 
You'll ſooner be deliver'd from your "ervnbles 


For had you not return'd, the breach between them 


Had been made wider. But now, Pamphilus ] *0 


And reconcile them to each other. Theſe 


Fam. Ah, Yup will 7 _tidenpt to comfort me? 
Was 


To bear with all the failings of a mother: 


Has kindled all this enmity between them. 


 THESTEP-MOTHER. 


Was ever ſuch a wretch ?—Before I married, 
My heart, you know, was wedded to another. | 
But I'll not dwell upon that miſery, _ 
Which may be eaſily conceiv'd : and yt. 
I had not courage to refuſe the match 7 
My father forc'd upon me.—Scarcely dean od 


From my old love, my lim'd foul ſcarcel y freed 5 


From Bacchis, and devoted to my wife, 
Than, lo, a new calamity ariſes, 5 
Threatening to tear me from Philumena. 
For either I ſhall find my mother faulty, 


Or elſe my wife: In either caſe PF, 


For duty, Parmeno, obliges me — 


, 1 


And then I am ſo bounden to my wiſe, 5 


Who, calm as patience, bore the wrongs I did her, 
Nor ever murmur'd a complaint. But ſure | 
*Twas ſomewhat very ſerious, Parmeno, 
That could occaſion ſuch a laſting quarrel. 


Par. Rather ſome trifle, if you knew the truth. 


The greateſt quarrels do not always riſe 
From deepeſt injuries. We often ſee, 


That what wou'd never move another's "A. 
' Renders the cholerick your worſt of foes. 


Obſerve how lightly children ſquabble.— Why? 


| Becauſe they re govern'd by a feeble mind. 
Women, like children, too are impotent, 


And weak of ſoul. A ſingle word, perhaps, [7 

come. 

Fam. Go, Parmeno, and let them know Im 
. within, 

Par. 

* Parmonrs and tet them know Im come] It 
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Par: Ha! what's all this 7. | 
Fam. Huſhf — 

Far. I perceive a buſtle, 5 
And running to and fro. Come this way, Sir! 
—To the door !—nearer ſtill — There, there, Ire | 

hear? | | [noiſe continues. 

Pam. Pee - huſh ! Lori within} Oh Jupiter, . 

I b | 1 tongue. 

Par. You talk yourſelf, and bid me hold my 

Myrrbina, within.] Huſh, my dear child, for 
heaven's ſake, ! | 
Pam. It ſeemd — 
The voice of my wife's mother. Tam ruinꝰd! 
Par. How ſo? | 
Pam. Undone ft 
Par. And why! 5 . 
Pam. Ah, Parmeno, E 
They hide fome terrible misfortune from me ! 


Par. They faid, your wife Philumena was il: 
Whether tis that, I cannot tell. j ds 


— 


Pam. Death, ſirrah! „ Wil 
Why did you not inform me that best ? 8 | wi | 
Far. Becauſe Ecould not tell you all at once. —_— 

Ham. What's her diſorder ? „ _—_— 

Par. I don't mw ah 1 


Fam. But tell me. 

Has ſhe had no phyſician? 

Par. I don't know. | 
Pam. But why doT LE to enter arab, 


L 10. 
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; That I may kin the truth, be what i it will 2 
—Oh my Philumena, in what conditibn 


Shall I now find thee —1k Free 8 N of thee, 
5 My life's in danger too. [et 


e EN E I. 
Par. alone. ] It were not good 

That I ſhould follow him into the . 
For all our family are odious to them. 
That's plain from their denying Soſtrata 
Admittance yeſterday. And if by chance 
Her illneſs ſhould increaſe, (which heav” n forbid, 
For my poor maſter's ſake l) they'll cry directly, 
« Softrata's ſervant came into the houſe: 1 
Swear, tc that I brought the plague along with me, 

« Put all their lives in danger, and encreas'd _ 
% Philumena's diſtempet. By which means, 
My miſtreſs will be blam' d, and I be beaten. 
SCENE III. Enter SOSTRAT A. 

Softra. Alas, I hear a dreadful noiſe within. 
Philumena, I fear, grows worſe and worſe: 
1 Which Lat and e de b wie 
* For 0 our * are 1 to Hem} The Poet 


very artfully deviſes a reaſon to prevent not only Par- 
meno, but Softrata alſo from entering the houſe. | 
DoxaTvVs. 
+ Which Aſculapius, and thou, Health, c.] She 
invokes the Goddeſs of Health together with Alcula- 
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þ| 3 pius, becauſe in Greece their | ſtatues. were always 
placed near each other, ſo that to offer up prayers to 
1 1 the one and not to the other, would have been held the 


higheſt indignity to the power neglected.— Lucian in 

his Hippias ſays, xa: emoves ey avrw N e, THE 
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But now T'll viſit her. [goes towards the bouſe. 
„ Par. Bos, Softrata ! 5 A , 
| Softra. Who's there N 
Par. You'll be ſhut out a ſecond ti me. 
Soſtra. Ha, Parmeno, are you there —Wretched? 
What ſhall I do Not viſit my ſon's wife, [ woman 
When ſhe lies ſick at next door: 2 
Par Do not go: „„ 
No, nor ſend any body elſe; for = | [odious, 
That love the the folks, to whom themſelves are 
I think are guilty of a double folly : 
Their labour proves but idle to themſelves, _ 
| And troubleſome to. thoſe. for whom 'tis meant. 
Beſides, your ſon, the moment he: arriv d, | 
Went in to viſit her. I | 2 
Soſtra. How, Parmeno 
Is Pamphilus arrivd? 
Par. He is. 9 
Suaftra. Thank beavn! 1 5 
Oh, how my comfort is reviv'd by that! 
Par. And therefore I ne'er went into the houſe. 
A - Pos if Philumena's complaints abate, 
She'll tell him, face to face the whole affair, 
And what has paſt between you to create 


This difference.—But here he comes how ad! 


© e eee 

« 5 Enter, PAM HIL US. 
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Pam. My mother, fave you! [Aiſordered. 
Softra. Pim glad to ſee you fafe return'd —How- 
Your wife? | Saf 
Pam. A little better: IE 
Softra. Grant it, heav*nr 


But why d'ye weep, and why are you ſo ſad bp 


Pam. Nothing, good mother. 

Setra. What was all that buſtle? 
Tell me, did pain attack her ſuddenly? 
Pam. It did. „ „ 

Soſtru. And what is her complaint ?- 

Pam. A fever. 7 8 

Sera. What ! a quotidian? 

Fam. So they ſay.— But in, 

Good mother, and PI! follow. . 
Soſtra. Be it ſo. | [Exit.. 98; Te 

Bur in, good Mother.) The behayiour of Pamphilus 
in this ſcene is almoſt faithfully occupied from nature. 
Being ſhocked with the diſcovery he has made; he leaves 
the houſe in great ahguiſh, which, though he wiſhes 
to diſſemble, he is unable to conceal. He cannot re- 
ceive his mother as he ought, or give an anſwer of 
above two words: and binding himſelf unfit for. con- 

nds means to remove 
Soſtrata and Parmeno as ſoon as poſſible. When any 
unexpected grief takes hold of us, witneſſes lay a con- 


ſtraint on our behaviour, and we are apt to wiſh to be 
alone, in order to deliver ourſelves up entirely to the 


natural emotions of the mind. There is a very ſuperior 


inſtance of che like beauty in Othello, in the ſcene 


Where the Moor is worked up to jealouſy by Iago. He 
firſt teſtifies his uneaſineſs by half-words and ſhort 
ſpeeches; but ſoon finding it impoſſible to ſmother his 


diforder much longer, he orders Iago to leave him; 


upon which he inimediately burſts into an agony of 


pation, 


* 4 
* % 
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| And give your help in bringing home the daggage. 
Par. As if they did not know the e Es 
Fam. Away! [Exit Parmeno. . 


S C E N E . 


Pam. EW Which re Mall. +: begin” the a "Y 


| ' wretched tale 
Of my misfortunes, which have _ upon me 
Thus unexpectedly > which even now 25 


Theſe very eyes have ſeen, theſe ears have heard? 4 


And which, diſcover'd, drove me out o'doors, 
Cover'd with deep confuſion : For but now 

As I ruſh'd in, all anxious for my wite, 
And thinking to have found her viſited, e 
Alas, with a far different complaint; 


Soon as her women ſaw me, at firſt geht come le 
Struck and o'erjoy'd, they, all exclaim'd, © He's. - 


And then as ſoon each countenance was chang d, 
That chance had brought me ſo unſeaſonably. 
Meanwhile one of them ran before to ſpenk 

Of my arrival. I who long'd to ſee her, 
Directly follow'd ; and no ſooner enter d. 

Than her diſorder was, alas, too plain: 

For neither had they leiſure to diſguiſe 3 7 Ny 

Nor could the ſilence the loud cries of travail. 
Soon as I ſaw it, Oh ſhame, ſhame!” T'crieds. 
And ruſh'd away in tears and agony, 
O'erwhelm'd with horror at a ſtroke ſo grievous... 
The mother follows me, and at the threſhold 

Falls on her knees before me all in tears. 


TH naht me to the ſoul. And certainly 


2 


wo. 


Pan. Ds you run, Nene! to meet the ſervants, | 


Tis 
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Tis in the very nature of our minds 

Jo riſe and fall according to our fortunes. + 
bus ſhe addreſs'd me.—*.Oh, my Pamphilus, 
The cauſe of her removal from your houſe, - 

© «© You've now diſcover'd. To my virgin-daughter | 


« Some unknown villain offer'd violence; 8 
« And ſhe fled hither to conceal her labour © + 
From you, and from your family.“ Alas! 
When I but call her earneſt prayers to mind, 
I cannot chuſe but weep. W hatever chance, 
Continued ſhe, * whatever accident 
c“ Brought you to- day thus ſuddenly npon.us, 
« By that we both conjure you—if in juſtice, 
And equity we may—f0 keep in ſilence, 11 | 
« And cover her diſtreſs —Oh, Pamphilus, 
<< If e' er you witneſs'd her affection for you, 
« By that affection the implores you now, | 
* Not to refuſe us! for recalling her, 
Do as your own diſcretion ſhall direct. 
. & That ſhe's in labour now, or has conceiv'd 
5 « By anx other perſon, is a ſecret EEE. 
© Known but to you alone. For I've been told, 
“The two firſt months you had no commerce 
with her. %% nt Oe Ry re nh 
« # And it is now the ſeventh ſince your union. 
Cady ln, rt ct ial IE 
And it is now the ſeventh fince your union.} There 
are many doubts concerning the interpretation of this 
line in the original—Tum poſtquam ad te wenit, menſis 
agitur hic jam ſeptimus—Not being able to adjuſt this 
diſpute, I have rendered the line by a tranſlation equal- 
ly equivocal. Some imagine that it means the ſeventh 


month from their marriage ; and others explain it to be. 


the ſeventh month from the time that Pamphilus had 
8 BT - know- 


8 
8 


- 


5 1111111 ⁵˙—rꝛF... uy 
4 Your ſentiments on this are evident. 
„But now, my Pamphilus, if poſſible, 7 

„„ Pl call it a miſcarriage: no one elfe 
« But will believe, as probable, *tis:your's.. 
„The child ſhall-be immediately expos'd. 

No inconvenience will ariſe to you, 

| «< While thus you ſhall conceal the injury, , 
« * That my poor girl unworthily ſuſtain'd.”? _ 5 

| knowledge of his wife. The words Paſtguam ad te weni? 
ſeem to countenance the former interpretation, but what 
Phidippus ſays in the next act rather favours the latter. 
It is neceffary to the underſtanding. the fable of this 

Comedy, that the Engliſh Reader ould know that 

_ WD the Gracians had a power of putting away their wives 
on refunding the portion. J 
There are ſeveral circumſtances in the plot of this 
play rather irreconcilable to modern ideas of delicacy 

\ but as they have in them no moral turpitude, they 
gave no offence to the Antients. There are no leſs 

than three of the ſix plays of Terence, in which we 
have a lady in the ſtraw, and in. two we abſolutely 
hear her cry out. The Moderns on the contrary have 
choſen, as ſubjects of ridicule, things which the Anti- 
ents would have conſidered with horror. Adultery has 
been looked upon by Wycherly, Congreve, and Van- 

| - burgh, as a very good joke, and an inexhauſtible fund 
of humour and pleaſantry; and © our Engliſh Writers, 
as Addiſon obſerves, are as frequently ſevere upon 
that innocent unhappy creature, commonly known 

© by the name of a Cuckold, as the Ancient Comick 

Writers were upon an Eating Paraſite, or a Vain- 

> KM © Glorious Soldier.” RE ſao a. 

 * That my poor girl unworthily ſuſtain d.] It is rather 

N extraordinary that Myrrhina's account of the injury 

; done to her daughter ſhould not put Pamphilus in mind 

of his own adventure, which comes out in the fifth act. 

It is certain that had the Poet let the Audience into 

that ſecret in this place, they would have immediately 

concluded that the wife of Pamphilus, and the lady 
whom he had raviſhed, were one and the ſame perſon. 
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1 promis'd her 3 and 1 will keep my word: i? 


But to recall her; wou'd be poor indeed: 

Nor will I do it, tho“ I love her ſtill, 

And former commerce binds me ſtrongly to her. 
Il can't but weep, to think how fad and lonely 
My future life will be.—Oh fickle fortune 

How tranſient are thy ſmiles - But I've been ſchool'd 
To patience by my former hapleſs paſſion, | 
Which I ſubdued by reaſon : and T'!l try 


By reaſon to ſubdue this too. But yonder 


Comes Parmeno, I ſee, with th* other ſlaves! 
He muſt by no means now be preſent, ſince: 
To him alone I formerly reveaPd,, = 


That I abſtainꝰd from her when firſt we married-:; 


And if he hears her frequent cries, I fear, 
* To him alone I formerly. reveal d, fc.) I cannot 


help thinking this circumſtance a more than ordinary 


overſight in ſo correct a writer as Terence. By en- 
truſting the inquiſitive and babbling Parmeno with 
this ſecret, he certainly appears to acquaint” him with 


more of the real truth, than it was even his own inten- 


tion to have him ſuppoſed to know. In the laſt ſcene 
of the play Pamphilus conceals from him the diſcovery 
concerning Philumena ; but that ſhe had retired home, 


merely for the purpoſe of lying: in, is a fact which it 
would not be in his power to conceal. In regard to 


Laches, Phidippus, and Soſtrata, this fact indeed is of 
no conſequence: but Parmeno, who had been entruſt- 
ed with the ſecret of his maſter's abſtinence, muſt ei- 
ther conclude the child to be no ſon of Pamphilus, and 
conſider his maſter as a contented cuckold, or gueſs at 
the real ſtate of the caſe. Either wey, the intention of 
the Poet is defeated; and what is ſtill worſe than even 
Parmeno's: being acquainted with it himſelf, we know 
that he had communicated it to a couple of courtezans; 
ſo that this myſtery is indeed likely to be what the 
French call Je ſecret de la Comedie, though not in the 
ſenſe that Terence himſelf propoſed. 


4 6 
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That he'll diſcover her to be in labour. 1 = 
muſt diſpatch him on ſome idle errand, 


Until Philumena's deliver d. SCENE 


* Until Philumend's deliver d.] It is obſerved by the 


Rev. Mr. Joſeph Warton in his Judicious critical pa- 
pers in the Adventurer, that Terence ſuper-abounds | 


„in ſoliloquies; and that nothing can be more inarti- 
« ficial, or improper, than the manner in which he 
< hath.introduced them: and we may add to this ob- 
ſervation, that there is no play of Terence, in which 
he has ſo much tranſgreſſed that way, as in the Step- 
Mother. The preſent long ſoliloquy is a moſt flagrant 


inſtance of want of art and propriety. There are in it 


many affecting touches, and it informs us, at a proper 
period, of a very important part of the fable; though 
Monſ. Diderot thinks that the return of Pamphilus 


would have been infinitely more intereſting, if this diſ- 


covery had been made before. The ſame ingenious 
French Writer lays it down as a rule without excep- 
tion, that * a ſoliloquy is an interval of repoſe in the 


action, and of agitation in the character.) This. 


rule, I believe, ought to be unexceptionably followed 
in writing ſoliloquys: but the fact is directly oppoſite 
in the ſoliloquy now before us. The plot proceeds ; 
but the action is carried on by the worſt method poſ- 
fible, that of converting one of the perſonages into a 
kind of chorus, interpreting between the Poet and Au- 


dience, like Hamlet to Ophelia. The agitation of Pam- 
_  philus alſo is very different from that of Othello, 


referred to in a former note. It does not. conſiſt, as it 
ought in nature to have done, merely of deliberation 


and paſſion; but he enters into a*minute detail, and re- 


peats methodically every circumſtance ſuppoſed to have 
paſt within, How much more . dramatick . would it 
have been to have bad his bitter refle@ions interrupted 
by the intervention of Myrrhina; which would have 

given the Poet an opportunity of throwing that narra- 


tive part of the ſoliloquy into an affecting ſcene ? I can- 


not help thinking that the tedious length of this ill- 
timed ſoliloquy, together with the want of vivacity in 
the firſt and laſt acts, was. the chief reaſon of the low 


reputation of this piece among the criticks of antiquity. 
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„ THE STEP- MOTHER. 
SCENE VL 


Enter at a diflance PARMENO, SOSIA p and 
other Slaves with gabe. 


Par. to Sf ſa.] Ay ? 
305 had you ſuch a wretched voyage, ſay you: 7 


Soſia. O Parmeno, words can't expreſs how 


A ſea-life is. 

Par. Indeed 7 * 

_ Sofa. O happy Parmeno! : 
You little know the dangers you? ve eſcap'd, 


[wretched 


 Who've never been at ſea.— For not to dwell 


On other hardſhips, only think of this © 


I was on ſhip-board thirty days or more, 
In conſtant fear of ſinking all the while, 


The winds ſo contrary, ſuch 1 weather! 
Far. Dreadful! „ 
Sofia. J found it fo, I promiſe you. 
In ſhort, were I aſſur'd I muſt return, £ 
*Fore heaven, Parmeno, I'd run away 
Rather than go on board a ſhip again. 
Par. You have been apt enough to think of that 
On lighter reaſons, Sofia, be fore now. 
But yonder's my young maſter Pamphilus 
Standing before that door.— Go in PII to DO 
And ſee if he has any buſineſs for me. 
Fans Soſia, and the 05 of. the 2 with 
. the baggage. | 
Maſter, are you here ſtill ! 
Pam. Oh Parmeno! 


Th Pumphilus. 


I waited for you. 


Par. What's your pleaſure, Sir? $290 
| Pam, 


* 
— 


mn „ 


Pam. Run to * the Citadel, 
Par. Who? | 
Pam. You. | 

1 Par. The Citadel! 

For what? 7 
Pam. Find out one Callidemides, 

My landlord of Mycone, who came over 

In the ſame ſhip with me. 7 
Far. A plague upon it! | FAY 

Would not one ſwear:+ that he has ks a vow 

To break my wind, if he came home in fan 

With running on his errands? . 

Pam. Aways Sirrah'! | 
Far. What meſſage ? Muſt 1 only find him out! 
Pam. Ves; tell him, that it is not in my power 

To meet dir there to-day, as I appointed; 

That he mayn't wait for me in vain.—Hence; fly! 
Par. But I don't know him, if I ſee him, Sir. 
Pam. impatiently.] Well Pt deſcribe my ſo, 

you cannot miſs him. 

—A WA: red, frizzle-pated, groſs, ram; 

Ill-looking fellow. = 

an Plague on him, ſay I 1 n 

What if he ſhould not come, Sir, muſt 1 wait 

Till 


* The Citadel * This is no Gbr to be underſtood, 
as Madam Dacier ſuppoſes, | of the Fort, or Citadel, 
that defended the Pirzus. It was at a conſiderable di- 
ſtance from the city, and therefore better ſuited to the 
deſign of Pamphilus, which was to keep Parmeno for 
ſome time at a diſtance, PaTRICE. 

t That he had made a wow, c.] This is a face- 
tious alluſion to the cuſtom among the antients, of 
perſons engaged in a dangerous voyage vowing to per- 
og particular acts, in caſe ney came non In ſafety. 
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I can't be quick, I'm fo much tir?d. 
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Till evening for him? 
Pam. Wait.—Be quick! 
„„ 5 1 
"23 7 en. 
SCENE VII. ; 
Pam. alone.] He's gone. is 
What ſhall I do? Alas, I ſcarcely know 
How to conceal, as Myrrhina deſit' d, 
Her daughter's labour. Yet Ipity her; 
And what I can, I am reſolv'd to do, 


*Conſiſtent with my duty: for my parents 


Muſt be obey*d before my love. — But ſee ! 
My father and Phidippus come this way. 
How I ſhall act, heav'n knows. e 
B 
Enter at a diſtance LACHES and PHIDIPPUS. 
Lach. Did not you ſay FD. ft 7 
She only waited my ſon's coming g 
+ Phid. Ay. onna then | I 1 
Lach. They ſay that he's arriv'd. Let her re- 
Pam. bebind.] What reaſon I ſhall frame to give 
For not recalling her, I cannot tell. {my father, 
Lach. overbearing.] Whoſe voice was that? ; 
Fam. to himſelf.) And yet I am reſolv'd 8 
To ſtand to my firſt purpoſe. E een EIT 2 
Lach. ſeeing Pamphbilus:] He bimſelf, no 
T et Et - > OEM 
_* Conſiſtent with ,my duty. + for m parents, ic, 
This reflection ſeems ; to be en 1mpraper in this b 
place: for the diſcovery. of. Philumena's labour be- 
trayed to Pamphilus the real motive of her departure: 
after which diſcovery. his anxiety proceeds entirely from 
the ſuppoſed. injury offered him, and his filial piety is 
from that period made uſe of merely as a pretence. 
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When 1 was ſpeaking of! 
Pam. going up.] My gaben, ve you 3 
Lach, Save you, my fon-!- . 
Phid. Pamphilus, welcome home! 
I'm glad to fee you! fäfe, and in good health. - 
Pam. 1 do believe it. 
Lich. Are you juſt 107 come A 
Pam. Juſt e whe 
Lach. Well; and tell me, Pits 
What has otir kitſrrian Phania os us 7 
Fam. Ah, Sir, i 
Ie, his Whole life-· time, was a man of pleafure; 
And ſuch men'ſeldom much enrich their heifs. 
Yet Be has left at leaſt this praiſe eng: _— | 
„ While he id, Red en. 
Lach. * And have you brought | 
Nothing home with you but this ſighs ſetenee? 


Pam. What he has left, che“ ſmall, is of ad van- 


Lach. Advantage? No, it is a diſadvantage: ſtage. 
For I could wiſh he was alive and well. for 't 

Phid. That you may fafely ; for your wiſhing 
Will never bring the man to life again: 


et I know well enough wh'ch you'd like beſt. /f lle. 


Lacb. to Pam. ] Phidippus order'd that Philumena 
Should be ſent over to him yeſterday: 
Ot that you order'd it. 


Laſide to Phidippus, , [briuſting bim. 


lad have you brought, Se.] Tum tu igitur nibil at- 
tuliti hac plus und fſentergis. This is taken notice of 
by Donatus'as a particular happy ſtroke of character: 
and indeed the idea of 4 covetous old man gaping for 
a fat legacy, and having his mouth ſtop ed with a mo- 
tal precept, is truly comiek- See Hure' Horace, 
vol. 1. p. 272. 


Ver. Bc © - Phid. 
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Phid. 9 de to Laches.] Don't thruſt me e f0,— 
I did. Jaboud., 
Lach. But now he'll ſend tor home again. 
Phid. I will, 
Pam. Nay, nay, I know the whole affair... | 
Since my arrival, I have heard it all. iy = uk 
Lach. Now, plague upon theſe envious tale- 
Who are fo glad to fetch and carry news! [no blame 
Pam. to Pbid.] That I've endeavour'd to deſerve 
From any of the family, Im conſcious, 
Were it my inclination to relate lber, 
How true I've been, bow kind, and gentle tow'rds 
I well might do it: But I rather chuſe, © _ 
You ſhould collect it from herſelf, . For when 
She, altho' now there” s enmity between us, 
Beſpeaks me fair, you will the ſooner credit 
My diſpoſition tow'rds her. And I call _ 
The Gods to witneſs, that this ſeparation 
Has not ariſen from my fault. But ſince 
She thinks it is beneath her to comply 
With Soſtrata, and bear my mother's temper; 
And ſince no other means are to be found 
Of reconciliation, I, Phidippus, 
Muſt leave my mother or Philumena. 
Duty then calls me to regard my mother. 
Lach. My Pamphilus, I cannot be diſpleas'd, 
That you prefer to all the world a parent. 
But take heed, your reſentment don't tranſport you, 
Beyond the bounds of reaſon, Pamphilus. 
Pam. Ah, what reſentment can I bear to her, 
Who ne'er did any thing I'd wiſh undone, 
But has ſo often deſerv'd well of me? 
= J love her, own her worth, and languiſh for her; ; 
For I have known her tenderneſs of ſou] : 


And 


Tur sTET-M OTHER. OY 


And beans grant, that with ſome other huſband | 
She find that happineſs ſhe miſt in me 
From whom the ſtrong hand of neceſſity 
Divorces her for ever! 

Phid. That event 


3 


Tis in your pow 'r to hinder, - 


Lach. If you're wiſe, _ 


Take your wife home again ! 
Pam. I cannot, father. 


| I muſt not ſlack my duty to my mother. [coing. 


Lach. Where are you going? [Exit "YM 5 
SCENE IX. 


1 TA CHES, and PHIDIPPUS.. 


Pbid. How perverſe is this! [anprily.. 

Lach. Did not I fay he'd take it ill, Phidippus, 
And therefore begg*d you to ſend back your daughter? 

Phid.*Fore heaven I did not think him ſuch achurl. 
What! does he fancy I'll go crirging to him? 
No ;—if he'll take his wiſe he may: —if not, 
Let him refund her portion ;—there's an end! _ 

Lach. See there now | 5 as fractious as him- 

8 enough 

Phid. Vou'te come back obſlinate and proud 
In conſcience, Patnphilus! [angrily. | 

Lach. This anger will ſubſide, 
Tho? he has had ſome cauſe to be diſturb'd. 

Phid. Becauſe you've had alittle e left you, 
| Your minds are ſo exalted! 


Lach. What! d'ye quarrel | 


With Me too? 
Phid. Let him take to-day to think on't, 7 
M 2 i 


* 
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And ſend me word if he will have her home, 
Or not: that if ſhe don't remain hs wife, 
She may be given to another. Leu vaſtily. 
| r 5 
Lach. alone.] Stay ! i | 
Hear me! one word, Phidippus! Stay !—He's gone. 
What is't to me? [angrily.] Fen let them ſettle it 
Among themſelves ; ſmce nor my fon, nor He | 
Take my advice, nor mind one word I fay. 
— This quarrel ſhall go round, I promiſe them: 
Til to my wife, the author of this miſchief, 
* And vent my ſpleen and anger upon Her. [ Exit. 


—_ 


WS N E I. 
Enter MY RRHINA boſlily. 
HAT ſhall I do !— Confuſion ! — which 
NIST 
Alas, what anſwer ſhall I make my huſband ? 
For: I dare ſay he heard the infant's cries, 
He ran ſo haſtily, without a word, 

Into my. daughter's chamber. If he finds 
That ſhe has been deliver'd, what excuſe 


| | T 0 
And vent my ſpleen. and anger upon her.] There 


are few. ſcenes of comedy more truly humourous than 
the ſituation and behaviour of the two old gentlemen 
at the concluſion of this act. The natural, but un- 
common conduct of Pamphilus; it's effect on Phidip- 
pus; his treatment of Laches and abrupt departure; 
and then again the emotions of Laches. on the uſage he 
had experienced from his ſon and his neighbour, are all 
vety pleaſant, and muſt produce an admirable effect in 
the repreſentation, 5 Fr IL 


=. 


” Fw.” 1. 


7 0 
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To make, for having thus conceal'd her labeur, 

] can't deviſe, —But our door creaks !—”Tis He. 

I am undone. _ V — — 
SCENE IL Eater PHIDIPPUS. 
Ph:d. * Soon as my wife perceiv'd 

That I was going to my daughter's chamber, 

She ſtole directly out o'daors.—But there 

She ſtands.— Why, how now, Myrrhina ? | 

Holo, I fay |! [She affefis not to ſee him, 
Myrr. D'ye call me, huſband ? 

Phid. Huſband ! es 

Am J your huſband ? am J ev'n a man? 

For had you thought me to be either, Woman, 

You: would not dare to play upon me thus. 

. 8 1 


Soon as my wife perceiv'd c.] Uxor ubi me ad 


s filiam ire ſenſit, fe duxit foras. Madam Dacier joins 


this ſcene to the third act, and aſſigns this verſe as het 
reaſon for it. I have choſen rather to follow the old 
diviſion, which ſeems to me to be the right, This 
ſcene brings on a new part of the plot; which occu- 
pies the reſt of this fourth act. The continuity of the 
ſcenes being broken at the departure of Myrrhina 
proves nothing, or too much; for Terence often takes 


that liberty in the middle of an act, and the ſcene is 


certainly left vacant by Laches, Beſides, Myrrhina 
does not, as Madam Dacier aſſerts, leave the houſe 
immediately on the entrance of Phidippus, in order to 
avoid him; but is frightened out of doors by his run- 


ning to Philumena's chamber on hearing the cries of 


the Child. -This, it is moſt natural to ſuppoſe, hap- 
pened ſome time after he had returned home, and all 
theſe circumſtances are with much greater propriety 
made to bl the interval between the two acts, than 
huddled into the compaſs of fix lines. Terence, in- 
deed, ſometimes runs into that very abſurdity ;. but I 
think we need not induſtriouſly force him out of his 


K way on purpoſe to make him guilty of it. 
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Myrr. How! ! mY | fbed. 
Phid. How ?—My dnvattcr- has book brought to to 
Ha! are you dumb? — by whom? 
Ayrr. Is that a queſtion 
For you, who are her father, to demand? 
Alas, by whom d'ye think, unleſs ber huſband? 
Phid. So I believe: nor is it for a father 
To ſuppoſe otherwiſe : But yet I wonder, 
That you have thus conceal'd her labour from us: 
Eſpeciall y as ſhe has been deliver'd 
At her full time, and all is as it ſhou's be. 
What ! Is there ſuch perverſeneſs in your nature, 
As rather to deſire the infant's death, - [hip 
Than that his birth ſhou'd knit the bond of. friend- 
Cloſer betwixt us; rather than my daughter, 
Againſt your liking, ſhou'd remain the wife 
Of Pamphilus ?—TI thought all this | 
Had been Their fault, while You're alone to blame. 
Myrr. How wretched am I! 
Phid. Would to heav'n you were! 
Hut now I recolle& your converſation 
When firſt we made this match, you then declar'd 
You'd not endure ſhe ſhould remain the wife 
Of Pamphilus, who follow'd miſtreſſes, | 
And paſs'd the nights abroad, _ 
Myrr. I had much rather | 
He ſhould think any reaſon, than the true one. [a/ide: 
Phid. I knew he kept a miſtreſs ; knew it long 
Ere you did, Myrrhina ; but I could never 
Think that offence ſo grievous in a youth, 
Seeing *tis natural to them all: and ſoon _ 
The time fhall come, when he'll ſtand ſelf-reprov'd. 
But 


92 


But 506. perverſe and wilful as at firſt, 
Could take no reſt, till you had brought away 
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5 1 . * 


5 


Your danghter, and annull'd the match, I made: 


There's not a circumftance, but loudly ſpeaks. 


Your evil diſpoſition to the marriage. 
Myrr. D'ye think me then fo obſtinate, that I. 


Who am her mother, - ſhou'd betray this ſpirit, 


Granting the match were of advantage to us? 
Pbid. Is it for you then to forefee, or judge 
What's of advantage to us? You perhaps 
Have heard from ſome officious buſy-body, 


That they have ſeen him going to his miſtreſs, 


Or coming from her houſe: And what of that, 
So it were done diſcreetly, and but feldom > 
Were it not better that we ſhould gifſemble 

Our knowledge of it, than pry into things, 
Which to appear to know wou'd make him hate us? 
For could he tear her from his heart at once, 

To whom he'd been fo many years attach'd, 

I ſhould not think he were a man, or likely 

To prove a conſtant huſband to my daughter. 
 Myrr. No more of Pamphilus, or my offence; 
Since you will have it ſo Go, find him out; 
Confer with him alone, and fairly afk him, 

Will he, or- no, take back Philumena? 

If he avows his inclination to't, 

Reſtore her; but if he refuſes it, 


| Allow, I've ta'en good counſel for my child. match, 


_ Phid. Grant, he ſhou'd prove repugnant to the 
Grant, you perceiv'd this in him, Myrrhina ; 
Was not I preſent? had not Ia right 
To be conſulted ; in't? It makes me mad, 


„ That 


Wm Sis So nr Fils * 


1 
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That Famphilus will at again bimſelf, 
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That you ſhould dare to act without my, order: a 
And I forbid you to remove the Child 

Out of this houſe, But what a fool am L 
Enjoining her obedience to my orders ! 

I'll in, and charge the ſeryants, not to ſuffer 


The infant to be carried fortn. IExit. 
SCENE HI. 
Ihr. alone.) No woman more vyhappy than 
myſelf : 


For how he'd bear it, did be know the whole, 


When he has taken ſuch offence at this, 


Which i is of much leſs conſequence, is ruin. 

Nor by what means to reconcile him to Its. 

Can I deviſe. After ſo many ills, _ Hawn 7 
This only miſery there yet remain'd, 41 
To be oblig'd to educate the child, 
Ignorant of the father” $ quality. 

For he, the cruel ſpoiler of her hojaur, „ © 
Taking advantage of the night and darkness, 
My daughter was not able to diſcern 


His perſon ; nor to force a token from him, 


Whereby he might be afterwards diſcover'd : 
But he, at his departure, pluck'd by farce 
* A Ring from off her finger. I feardoo, 


Nor 
A Ring from of her 3 This i is a preparation 


for the Cataſtrophe; for the Ring produces the diſco- 


very. DonarTvs. 

This preparation being made by a foliloquy, which 
tells the circumſtance directly to the audience, is not 
do artful as might be expected from Terence. 
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Nor longer keep our ſecret, when he finds 
Another's child acknourledg'd for his own. [ Exit. 
5 SCENE IV. 
80S TRA TA, PAMFPHILU Ss. 
Soſtrata. Dear fon, I'm not to learn that you 
Tho? you diſſemble your ſuſpicions to me, | ſuppoſe, 
That my ill humour caus'd your wite's departure. 
But by my truſt im heaven, and hopes in vou, 
I never knowingly did any thing 
To draw her hatred and diſguſt upon me. 
I always thought you lov'd me, and to-day 
You have confirm'd my faith: for even now 


Your father has been telling me within, 


How much you held me dearer than your love. 
Now therefore, on my part, I am reſolv'd_ 


To equal you in all good offices; 


That you may know your e neꝰ er withholds 


The juſt rewards of filial piety : 


Finding 1 it then both meet for your repoſe, = 


My Pamphilus, as well as my good name, 
1 have determin'd to retire directly : 
From hence into the country with: your: father ; #4 


So ſhall my preſence be no obſtacle, 


Nor any cauſe remain, but that your wife 


| Return immediately. 


Pam. What thoughts are theſe? 


Sball her perverſeneſs drive you out of town? 
It ſhall not be: nor will I draw, good mother, 
That cenſure on me, that my obſtinacy, 


Not your good- nature was the cauſe.— Beſides, 


That you ſhould quit relations, friends, diverſions | 


On. my aecount, I can't allow. 
M 5 5 So/tra, 


_ ” 
— — 
. — AV Bai „„ 


Song withering out a young man's revenue. 


Soſtrata induſtriouſly endeavours to ſtifle her reſent- 
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Coſtra. Alas, 
Thoſe things have no allurements for me now. 
While I was young, and *twas the ſeaſon for them 
J had my ſhare, and I am ſatisfied. | 
*Tis now my chief concern to make my age 
Eaſy to all, * that no one may regret. 


My lengthen'd life, nor languiſh for my death. 


+ Here, altho* undeſervedly I ſee 

My preſence odious : I had beſt retire: 

So ſhall I beſt cut off all diſcontent, 

Abſolve myſelf from this unjuſt ſuſpicion, 

And humour Them. Permit me then to ſhun | 


The common ſcandal thrown upon the ſex. 
Fam. How fortunate in every thing but one 
Having ſo good a mother, —ſuch a wife! 
Softra. Patience, my Pamphilus! Is't poſſible 
You can't endure one inconvenience in her? 
If in all elſe, as I believe, you like her, 


Dear 


* That no one may regret my len bew life, c.] 
This idea of the long life of a Step-Mother ns 
odious to her family, is applied in a very beautiful and 
uncommon manner by Shakeſpeare. 

Now, fair Hippolita, ous nuptial hour 
Draws on apace ; four happy days bring in 
Another moon: but, oh, methinks how ſfow 
This old moon wanes! She lingers my defires, 

Like to a Step-Dame, or a Dowager, 


7 Midſummer Night's Dream. 
+ Are allo undeſervedl, ly, F fee, Ge! Though 


ment, yet, in ſpite of herſelf, ſome little indignation, 
ariſing from a fenſe of the ill uſage ſhe has received, 
will mix in what ſhe fays; which the Poet has pur- 
poſely thrown into her diſcourſe, in order to 4 the 
manners, and * character. | | 


8 
id 


Dear ſon, be rul'd by tub, hd take her home! 


Hereafter muſt be done. 


There I ſhall bear with You, and You with Me. 


- Lach: Well, Pamphilus ? 


By. no means. 


_ tranſlation, I would fay that Madam Dacier might 


preſſion of A la bonne heure | 
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Pam. Wretch that lam! 
Softra. And I am wretched too; 
For this grieves me, my ſon, no lefs than you. 


SCENE V, ater L ACHES. 


Lach. I have been ſtanding at a diſtance, wife, 
And overheard your converſation with him. 
You have done wiſely to ſubdue your temper, 
And freely to comply with what, bene, 


Softra. * And let it be! 


Lach. Now then retire with me into the country: 


Softra. 1 hope we ſhall. 

Lach. Go in then, and pack up 
The neceſſaries you would carry with you. 
Away ! 2 
Softra. 1 ſhall obey your orders. K 
Pam. Father! . 


Pam. My mother leave the town? 


Lach. Why ? 
Pam. Becauſe I'm yet uncertain 


What 


* 3 let it be 1 Fers * pol! 8 Dacier 
refines prod} iouſly on theſe three words, and ſuppoſ- 
ing great . in them, explains them by a very 
long periphraſis. Donatus ſeems to conſider them as 
mere words of aſſent, agreeable to the mild character 
of Soſtrata; and if I might venture to correct a French 


have rendered them more properly by the common. ex- 
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What I ſhall do about my wife. 
Lach. How's that 5 


What would you do, but take her — 5 again - 
Pam. Tis what 1 wiſh for, and can ſcarce for- 


.. 2 { 


But I'll not alter what I firſt deſign'd. , bear it, 

What's beſt I'll follow : and I'm well convinc'd 

That there's no other way to make them friends, 

But that I ſhould not take her home again. 
Lach. You don't know that : but is coll no im- 

portance 418985 

Whether they're friends or not, when Softrata 

Is gone into the country. We old folks 

Are odious to the young. We'd beſt retire. 

In ſhort we're grown a by-word, Pamphilus, 

« * The old man and old woman.” But I ſee 

Phidippus coming in gocd time. Let's meet bim! 
* The old man and old ꝛwoman.] Odioſa hec q * 


adeleſcentulis. E medio ægquom excedere eft. Poſtremo 
jam nos fubulæ ſumus, Pamphile, Senex atque Anus. 
There is nothing, I ſuppoſe, in thele words, which 
provokes a ſmile, ' Yet the humgyr is ſtrong. In his 
- ſoticitude to promote his ſon's ſatisfaction, he lets fall 
à ſentiment truly charaQteriftick, and which old men 
uſually take great pains to conceal ; I mean the ac- 
knowledgment of bat ſuſpicious fear of ' contempt, 
which is natural to old age. So true a picture of life in 
the repreſentation of this weakneſs, might, in other 
circumſtances, have created ſome pleaſantry; but the 
eccafion, which forced it from him, diſcovering, at the 
ſame time, the amiable diſpoſition of the ſpeaker; covers 
the ridicule of it, or mote properly converts it into an 

object of efleem. 
Huxv's Diſſertation on the ſeveral Provinces of the 

| Drama. 

I cannot help thinking that the latter part of this 
ingenious remark.is e too refined, If the cha- 
ruaderiſtich 


L925 - 


ſons for his. 1 0 
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SCENE VI Enter PHIDIPPUS. 


Phid. to Phil. within.} Pm angry with Jon 
'fore heaven, very angry, 5 
Philumena ! You've acted ſhamefully. 
Though You indeed have ſome excuſe for't, ſeeing 
Your mother urg'd you to't ; but She has none. 
| Lach. Yeu're come upon us in good time, Phi- 
Juſt in the time we wanted you. [dippus 3 
Phid. What now ? 1 | : 
Pam. What anſwer ſhall F give them? + how ex- 
TEE. afide. 
Ta 7. La; 
rateriftick humour of the paſſage i is ſtrong, the ridicule 


ſeems rather intended to be heightened by the comick 


turn ef expreſſion. The complexions of men are fo 
different, and the muſcles of ſome are ſo. much more 


_ eaſily relaxed into a ſmile than thoſe af others, that it 
is difficult to pronounce exactly in what degree ſuch a 
ſober piece of pleaſantry would act upon them. But 
there are many inſtances of paſſages, of ttue humour, 


which do not immediately raiſe a laugh, or even pro- 
voke a ſmile: and it is ſufficient if they are conceived 
in the ſame vein of pleaſantry, that- runs though 'the 


reſt of the work. The ſtroke of character before us 


ſeems to me to be juſt in the ſame ſtile with that which 


this critick takes notice of, in the third act, and of 


which he ſays, that * it is an obſervation drawn natu- 
„rally and forcibly-from-Laches.;—and this too with- 
out deen; which is important, and ſbews the diſt 
A tinQtion, of what, in the more reſtrained ſenſe of the 


„ word, we call Bumpur, from other, modes of plea- 


60 fantry® 

+ How. e ?] Qua pacto hoc aperiam.? This is 
the common reading, which Bently and Madam Dacier 
convert to operiam, how Jon [ hide it? 1 ſee no occa- 
ſion for any alteration. amphilus did not mean to di- 


vulge the ſecret ; but in his preſent embaraſſinent he 
might eaſily be p . how: ta 16 plauſible. re rea: | 
acting. 


% 
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Lach. Inf6rnk your daughter, Softrata will hence 
Into the country; {0 Philumena 
Need not dread coming home again. 
Phid. Ah, friend! 
Your wife has never been in fault at all: 
All this has ſprung from my wife Myrrhina. 
The caſe is alter d. She confounds us, Laches. 
Pam. So that I may not take her home again, 
Confound affairs who will! [de. 
Phid. I, Pamphilus, 
Would fain, if poſſible, make this alliance 
Perpetual between our families. | 
* But if you cannot like it, take the Child. 25 hs 
Fam. He knows of her delivery. Confuſion ! 
Lach. The Child! what Child? 
Pbid. We've got a grandſon, Laches. 

For when my daughter left your houſe, ſhe was 
With child, it feems, altho* I never knew it 
Before this very day. T 
Lach. Fore heav'n, good news! 

And I rejoice to hear a child is born, 

And that your daughter had a ſafe delivery. 

But what a woman is your wife, Phidippus? 

Of what a diſpoſiti tion ? to conceal 

Such an event as this? I can't expreſs 

How much I think ſhe was to blame. [Laches. 
Pzbid. This pleaſes me, no more than you, good 
Pam. Altho* my mind was in ſuſpenſe before, 

My doubts all vaniſh now. Plt ne'er recall her, 


| | 1 Sinceſhebring home with her another's child. [a/ide. 


Lach. 


e law; the: Male 
Children always followed the father. Doxarus. 


N 


Lach. There is no room for eee now, Pam- 


Pam. Confuſion ! [de. philus. 


Lach. We've oft wiſh'd to ſee the day, 
When you ſhould have a child, to call you father. 
That day's now come. The Gods be thank'd ! 


Pam. Undone ! Jade. 


Lach. Recall your wife, and don't oppoſe my will. 


Pam. If ſhe had wiſh'd for children by me, father, 

Or to remain my wife, I'm very ſure | 

She never would have hid this matter from me : 

But now I ſee her heart divorc'd from me, | 

And think we never can agree hereafter, 

Wherefore ſhould I recall her? 

Lach. A young woman 

Did as her mother had perſuaded her. 

Is that ſo wonderful? and do you think 

To find a woman without any fault: ? 

r is't becauſe the men are ne'er to blame? 
Ironically. 


Phid. Conſider with yourſelves then, gentlemen, 


Whether you'll part with her, or call her home. 
What my wife does, I cannot help, you know. 
Settle it as you pleaſe, you've my conſent. 
But for the child, what ſhall be done with him ? 


Lach. A pretty queſtion truly ! come what may, 


Send his own bantling home to him of courſe, 

That we may educate him. 

Pam. When his own | | 
„ | Father 


* When his own father abandons him, I educate 


him ?] Quem ipſe neglexit pater, ego alam ? Donatus 
on this paſſage takes notice of a reading, which entire- 


bf changes t E Lenſe⸗ Quem ps neglexit, pater: 
. where 
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Father abandons him. I educate him? I ſay you? 
Lach, What faid you? how ! not educate him, 

Shall we expoſe him rather, Pamphilus 

What madneſs is all this ?—My breath and blood 

I can contain no longer. You oblige me . 

To ſpeak, againſt my will, before Phidippus: 

Think you Pm ignorant whence flow thoſe tears? 

Or why you're thus diforder'd and diftreſs'd ? 

Firſt, when you gave as a pretence, you could not 

Recall your wife i in reverence to your mother, 

She promis'd to retire into the country. 

But now, ſince that excuſe is taken from you, 

You've made her private lying-in another, 

You are miſtaken if you think me blind 

To your intentions.—That you might at laſt 

Bring home your ſtray affections to your wife, 

How long a time to wean you from your miſtreſs 

Did I allow? your wild expence upon her 

How patiently I bore ? 1 preſs'd, intreated, | 

That you would take a wife. Twas time, I ſaid, 

At my repeated inſtances you married, 

And, as in duty bound to do, complied: 

But now your Heart is gone abroad again 


After 


where we have ipſa for ipſe, and Pater is a vocative 
“ Shall I, father, take care of a child, whom the mo- 
< ther herſelf has abandoned?” But the other reading 
is certainly the beſt. It is full of paſſion, and is ſtrong- 
ly deſcriptive of the ſituation of Pamphilus. There is 
indeed an objection that may be offered, from a ſup- 
poſition, that this were betraying eee But 
we are to imagine it a ſtart of paſſion, and that Laches, 
totally ignorant of that ſecret, catches at the laſt words 
Ege alam? © I educate him ?” which the actor might 
deliver with greater energy than tho-pregeding, ES 
PATRICE, 


That was the very thing, 


f 
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After your miſtreſs, whom to gratify, 


You throw this wanton inſult on your with, | 
For I can plainly ſee you are relaps'd | 


Into your former life again. 


Pam. Me? 
Lach. You. 
And tis baſe in yon, to invent falſe cauſes. 


Of quarrel with your wife, that you may live 


In quiet with your miſtreſs, having put | 
This witneſs from you, This your wife perceiv d. 
For was there any other living reaſon, 
Wherefore ſhe ſhould depart Top you ? 

Phid. He's right: _ 


Pam. I'll take my oath, | 5 
Twas none of thoſe. that you have mention 
Lach. Ah, 


Recall your wife: or tell me, why you will not. 


Pam. Tis not convenient now. 


Lach. Take home the child then. 


For be at leaſt is not in fault, I'Il ſee 


About the mother afterwards. 
Pam. to himſelf.) Ev'ry way 

am a wretch, nor know I what to do: 

My father has me in the toils, and I, 

By ſtruggling to get looſe, am more entangled. 

I'll hence, ſince preſent I ſhall profit little. 

For I belieye they'll hardly educate 

The child againſt my will ; eſpecially 

Seeing my ſtep-mother will ſecond me. [ Exit. 

CE MES 

Manent PHIDIPP US, LACH ES. 
Lach. Going? how's that? and give me no plain 

anſwer! = _—PYye 
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—D'ye thſuk he's in his ſenſes ?--Well--ſend home 
The child to me, Phidippus. I'll take care on't. 
Pbid. I will. I cannot wonder that my wife 
Took this ſo ill. Women are paſſionate, 
And can't away with ſuch affronts as theſe. 
This was their quarrel: nay ſhe told me fo, 
Though before Him I did not care to ſpeak on't: 
Nor did I credit it at firſt ; but now 7 
Tis evident, and J can olainty ſee 
Hie has no ſtomach to a wife. 
Lach. Phidippus, 2 
How ſhall I act? What's yout advice? 
Phid. How act? . : 
I think 'twere beſt to ſeek this wench, his miſtreſs, | 
Let us expoſtulate the matter with her, 
Speak to her roundly, nay, e' en threaten her, 
If ſhe has aught to do with him hereafter. 
Lach. T'll follow your advice. —Ho, 35 [enter 
@ boy.] run over 
To Bacchis. Tell her to come forth to me. [Exit ; 
I] muſt beſeech you alſo to continue [ boy, 
Your kind aſſiſtance to me in this buſineſs. 
Phid. Ah, Laches! I have told you all along, 
And I repeat it now, that 'tis my wiſh 
To render our alliance firm and laſting, 5 
If poſſible, as J have hopes it will be. [rence 
—* But would you have n me preſent at your confe- 
With Bacchis ? 
| Lach. No; go, ſeek the child a 3 0 
. * 80 E N E 


* But wou'd you 3 me preſent, e Phidippus 
utters theſe words with an air of diſinclination to be 
preſent 


le 
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| SECRNKE V7 
"| Enter B ACCHIS attended by her Women. 


Bace. to herſelf.) 'Tis not for nothing Laches 


wants to ſee me; - | 
And, or Pm much deceiv'd, I gueſs the cauſe. 
Lach. to Hhimſelf.] | muſt take care "ny __ don't 
tranſport me 


Beyond the bounds of bree which We hinder | 
My gaining my deſign on her, and urge me 
To do what I may afterwards repent. 


V'll to her. —| going up.] Save you, Bacchis ! + 
Bacc. Save you, Laches! [priz'd 
Lach. Bacchis, I do not doubt but you're ſur- 

T hat I ſhould ſend the boy to call you forth. 

Bacc. Ay, and I'm fearful too, when J reflect 
Both who and what I am: leſt my vocation | 
Should prejudice me in your good opinion. 
My conduct I can fully juſtify. [woman. 


. Lach. If you ſpeak truth, you're in no danger, 
For I'm arriv'd at that age, when a treſpaſs 


Would not be eaſily forgiven in me. 


W herefore I ſtudv .., proceed with caution, 


And todo nothing raſhly. If you act, 
And will continue to act honeſtly, 

It were ungenerous to do you wrong, 
And ſeeing you deſerve it not, unjuſt. 
1 Bacc. 


* at this conference; and the characters are well 
ſuſtained in this e for it would not become 


him to diſcourſe coolly with a courtezan, whom he 


ſuppoſed to be the ſeducer of Pamphilus from his 


daughter, although he might very properly adviſe ſuch 


a converſation, as conducive to the peace of both fa- 
milies. Do xAr us. 


- 
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Bacc. Truly, this conduct aſks my higheſt thanks; 
For he who does the wrong, and then aſks 929 98 
Makes but a ſorry reparation for it. 

But what's your pleaſure ? 
Lach. You receive the viſits 
Of my fon Pamphilus—— 

Bacc. Ah! 

Lach. Let me ſpeak. | 
Before he married ! e your love. 

Stay! I've not finiſh'd all I have to ſay.— 
He is now married. You then, while *tis time, 
Seek out another, and more conſtant friend. | 
For he will not be fond of you for ever, 

Nor you, good faith, for ever in your bloom. 
Bacc. Who tells you that 1 ſtill receive the viſits 
Of Pamphilus? _—- 

Lach. His ſtep-mother. 

Rae 1? © | . 

Lacb. You. | | | fore 
And therefore has withdrawn het daughter : there” 
Meant ſecretly to kill the new-born child. 

Bacc. Did I know any thing, to gain your credit, 
More ſacred than an oath, I'd uſe it, Laches, 

In folemn proteſtation to aſſure you, 
That I have had no commerce with your fon, 
Since he was married. 


Lach. 


* Since he was married.) Me * ratum abuts, 
 wuxorem ut duxit, à me Pamphilum. ow ſhall we re- 
concile this ſolemn proteſtation of Bacchis to a paſſage 
in the firſt act? 

Ph. Quid interea ! ibatne ad Bacchidem ? 

Par. Cotidie. 


Phi, 


ts 


; . . 
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_ Lach. Good girl! But d'ye know : 


What J would farther have you do ? 


Bacc. Inform me. 


Lach. Go to the women here, and offer them 


The ſame oath. Satisfy their minds, and clear 
Yourſelf from all reproach in this. 1 

Bacc. I'll do't. N I. 
Altho? I'm ſure no other of my calling 


Would ſhew herſelf before» married woman 


Upon the ſame occaſion.—But it hurts me 

To ſee your ſon ſuſpected on falſe grounds; : 

And that to thoſe, who owe him better thoughts, 

His conduct ſhould ſeem light. For he deſerves 

All my beſt offices. | [upon me, 
Lach. Your converſation has much. wrought 


Gain'd my good-will, and alter'd my opinion. 


For not the women only thought thus of you, 
But I believ'd it too. Now therefore ſinee 

I've found you better than my expectation, 
Prove ſtill the ſame, and make my friendſhip ſure, 
If otherwiſe—But I'll contain myſelf. Pl not 

Say any thing ſevere.— But I adviſe you, 

Rather experience what a friend I am, 


Than what an enemy. 


Bacc. Tl do my belt. | 8 
N SCENE 


Phi. But tell me; | 
Went he meanwhile to Bacchis ? 

Pan. Enerty a; = 5 ; £5 1480 

Are we to ſuppoſe that Bacchis, who behaves. ſo 
candidly in every other inſtance, wantonly perjures 
herſelf in this? or that-the Poet, by a kind of infatua- 
tion ſtrangely attending him in this Comedy, flatly con- 
tradicts himſelf? : } | 


— * — —— — 
WAY At 7 
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. 
Enter PH ID IPP US and @ Nurſe. 
Phid. to the Nurſe.) Nay, you ſhall want for 
nothing at my houſe ; 0 ORs 2 
PII give you all that's needful in abundance. 


But when you've eat and drank your fill yourſelf, | 
Take care to ſatisfy the infant too. | | 


Lach. I ſee the father of Philumena ._ 
Coming this way. He brings the child a nurſe. 
—Phidippus, Bacchis ſwears moſt ſolemnly— 

Phid. Is this ſhe ? %% ads 

- Lach. Ay; ©. {263 

Pbid. They never mind the Gods, 
Nor do I think the Gods mind them. 

| Bacc. Here c be 
My waiting-women : take them, and extort 
By any kind of torment the truth from them. 
Our preſent buſineſs is, I take it, this: 


— 


| That I ſhould win the wife of Pamphilus. 


To return home; which ſo I but effect, 
I ſha*n't regret the fame of having done 
* W hat others of my calling would avoid. 

8 25 Lach, 


* What others of my calling *v0u'd avoid.) Terence, 


by his uncommon art, has attempted many innovations 


with great ſucceſs, In this comedy he introduces, 


_ Contrary to received prejudices, a good Step-Mother, 


and an honeſt courtezan ; but at the ſame time he ſo 
carefully afſigns their motives of action, that by him 
alone every thing ſeems reconcilable to truth and na- 


ture; for this is juſt the oppoſite of what he mentions 


in another place, as the common privilege of all poets, 
to paint good matrons, and wicked courtezans.” 
| TY 2 | I DowaTVvs: 


for 


That's but a trifle: he'll be ſoon appeas'd. 


Already, Laches: do but make Them eaſy. 


Terence does of the Ring, though the preſence of 


tency might very poſſibly ** from imitation. 
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Lach. Phidippus, we've diſcover'd that in fac 
We both ſuſpected our wives wrongfully. 
Let's now try Her : for if your wife perceives 
Her own ſuſpicions alſo are unjuſt, 
She'll drop her anger. If my ſon's offended, . 
Becauſe his wife conceal'd her labour from him, 
And truly I ſee nothing in this matter | 
That need occaſion a divorce. _ 14's 
Phid. -Fore heav'n, io 35 
I wifh that all may end well. - pw 
Lach. Here ſhe | is; | 
Examine her; ſhe'll give you ſatisfaction. [ind BY 
Phid. What needs all this to Me ? you know Pp | 


Lach. Bacchis, be ſure von keep your promiſe 
with me. 
Bacc. Shall I go in then for that purpoſe if 
Lach. Ay, 
Go in; remove their doubts, and ſatisfy them. 
Bacc. I will; altho' I'm very ſure my preſence 
Will de unwelcome to 3 for a wife, ; 


* Goin; remove their doubts, E c.] It is not. unlike⸗ 
ly that the method of bringing about the diſcovery by 
means of Bacchis going into the family, gave Sir Ri- 
chard Steele the hint of ſending Sealand to Indiana's 
lodgings for the ſame purpoſe, When we are profeſſ- 
edly imitating one part of an author, we naturally e- 
nough make uſe of other 'paſſages in his works ; and 
what inclines me the more to this conjeQture, is that 
Steele makes exactly the ſame uſe of the Bracelet, that 


Ifabella rendered it not ſo neceſſary. Such an inconſiſ- 
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When parted from her n. to a miſtreſs 

Is a ſure enemy. 

Lach. They'll be yund friends, 

When once they know the reaſon of your coming. 
Phid. Ay, ay, they 'I be your ne F promiſe 
r 

When they once learn your n for you'll free 

Them from miſtake, Y ourſelf from all ſuſpicion. 
Bacc. I'm cover'd with confuſion. - Pry '#ſham'd 

To ſee Philumena.— [to her wortien.] You two, in 

after ne. FfExeuiif Phil. Bace. Se. 
SCENE X. LACHES alone. 

What is there that could pleaſe me more than T his, 

That Bacchis, without any loſs, ſhovld' gain 

Favour from Them, and do Me ſervice too? 

For if the really as withdrawn herſelf | 

From Pamphilus, it will increaſe, ſhe knows, : 

Her reputation intereſt, and honour':” | 


Since by this generous act ſhe will at once 
Oblige w— ny and rhake us all her friends. . 


A © T v. 8 © E N E T 
PARMENO alone, 
. my maſter holds my labour cheap, 
Fo ſend me to the Citadel for nothing, 
Where I have waited the ole day in vain 
For 


* "Davids elite} This „ ele q) ems to be rather 
idle and unneceſſary : but it is but juſtice to obſerve of 
this act in general, that the perplexity of the fable is 
very artfully iricreaſed, and that the incidents*tending 
to dhe cart(irbplic are well contrived and Ho orc 
introduced. 
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For his Myconian, Callidemides. | 
There was ſitting, gaping like a fool, | 
And running up, if any one appear'd, 


.-** Are you, Sir, a Myconian?“ - No not I. LIE 


But your name's Callidemides ?- Not it. 
« And have not you a gueſt here, of the name 
« Of Pamphilus? All anſwer'd, No. | 


In ſhort, I don't believe there's fuch a man. 


At laſt I grew aſham'd, and fo fneak'd off. 
But is't not Bacchis that I ſee come forth 


From our new kinſman ? What can ſhe do there ? 
SCENE I. 


Enter BACCHIS. 


Bace. Oh Parmeno, Pm glad I met with you, 
* Run quick to Pamphilus, 5 
Par. On what account? tp 9 
Bacc. Tell him, that I deſire he'd come. 
Par. To you ? 
Bacc. No; to Philumena. 
Par. Why, what's the matter ? 
Bacc. Nothing to You ; To alk no queſtions. . 
Par. Muſt I | 
Say nothing elſe? 
Bace. Ves; tell him too, 


That Myrrhina acknowledges the Ring, n 
Which formerly he gave me, as her daughters. 


* Run quick, &c.] Parmeno is drawn as of a lazy 
and inquiſitive character. Terence therefore humour- 


vuſly contrives to keep him in continual employment 3 


and total ignorance, Dox AT us. 


Vor. II. 1 Po 
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Par. I underſtand * But is that all > 
Bacc. All. 


He'll come the moment that you on him that 
What ! do you loiter ? 
Par. No, i'faith, not I. 
I have not had it in my pow'r, I've been 
So bandied to and fro, ſent here and there, 


Fong and running up and down all day. [Exit. 


SCENE III. 


Bacc. alone.] * What joy have I procur'd to. 


Pamphilus | 
By coming here to-day ! what bleſſings "MAPA him! 
And from how many ſorrows reſcued him 


is fon, by his and their means nearly loſt, / 


I've ſav'd; a wife, he meant to put away, 

L have reſtor*d ; and from the ſtrong ſuſpicions 

Of Laches and Phidippus ſet him fre. 

—Of all theſe things the Ring has been the cauſe, 

For I remember, near ten months ago, 

That he came running home to me one evening, 

Breathleſs, alone, and much inflam'd with wine, 

Bringing this Ring. I was alarm'd at it. 

4 Prithee, my deareſt Pamphilus, ſaid I, [Ring? 

« Whence comes all this contuſion ? whence this 
„Tell 


* Bacchis alone.] Fhe reſt of the arguments told in 


ſoliloquy. Do Ar us. 
So much the worſe. 


+ Prithee, my deareſi Pamphilus, 2 c.] Terence . 


dies brevity: for in the Greek theſe things are acted, 
not related. Do NAT us. | 


33 This 


F : 


fy 
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f 


„Tell me, my love.” He put me off at firſt : 
Perceiving this, 1t made me apprehend | 
Something of ſerious import, and I urg'd him 
More earneſtly to tell me.—He confeſs'd, 
That, as he came along, he had committed 
A rape upon a virgin—whom he knew not 
And, as ſhe ſtruggled, forc'd from her that Ring: 
Which Myrrhina now ſeeing on my finger, 
Immediately acknowledg'd, and enquir'd, 
How I came by it. I told all this ſtory : 


Whence 


This is ſo curious a piece of information, commu- 
nicated by Donatus, that J am ſurpriſed that no former 
editors or tranſlators have taken notice of it. If it 

means, that in the Greek the circumſtances of the ca- 
taſtrophe were thrown into action, Terence may indeed 
have ſtudied brevity, but he has not much conſulted 
the entertainment of his audience. That this is the 
meaning of this paſſage in Donatus, I think is plain. 
The converſation, of which Bacchis here ſpeaks, muſt . 
have taken place before the opening of the play; fo 
that it can hardly be ſuppoſed to have been introduced 
as a ſcene in the original Greek: beſides, the note of 

Donatus immediately preceding ſeems to confirm this 
interpretation, as well as what he ſays ſoon after, 
conclufit narrationem fabulæ, more ſus : ne hæc in fu- 
turo actu expetaremus. * He has here concluded the 
« ſtory of the fable, after his uſual manner: that we 
« may not expect theſe things to come out in a future 

86 act. f f ö : 

 * Told all this flory.: Whence teas diſcower d, c.] 

It is not ſufficient, oh thou writer of Comedy, to have 
ſaid in your plan, T will introduce a young man but 
weakly attached to a courtezan : he ſhall quit her; 
ſhall marry, and be fond of his wife ; the wife ſhall be 
amiable, and-her huſband promiſe himſelf a happy life 
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Whence 'twas diſcover'd, that Philumena 
Was ſhe who had been raviſh'd, and the child 
| Conceiv'd 


with her: Moreover, he ſhall lie by her for two months 
without touching her, and yet ſhe ſhall prove with 
child. I muſt have a good Step-Mother, and a Cour- 
tezan of ſentiment. I cannot do without a rape; and 
Il Will ſuppoſe it to be committed in the ſtreet by a 
young man drunk.“ Very well: Courage! Go on; 
huddle ſtrange circumſtances one upon another ; I con- 
ſent to it. Your fable will be wonderful, to be ſure. 
But do not forget, that you muſt redeem all this mar- 
vellous in your plot by a multitude of common incidents 
that atone for it, and give it the air of probability. 
| | 5 a DipkRoOr. 
The above extract from Monſ. Diderot's Eſſay on 
Dramatick poetry is a very elegant compliment to the 
genius of our poet, and the art diiplayed in the play 
before us. The outline of the fable is undoubtedly 
beautiful; but on the whole, I cannot think that out- 
line ſo well filled as might be expected from the maſter- 


hand of Terence. There are many circumſtances 


- happily contrived to create an agreeable perplexity, 


but in otaer ee of the piece there prevails an uncom- 
8 


mon coldneſs and want of ſpirit. The ſame ingenious 
French Critick has a very fine paſſage in the Eſſay 
above mentioned. * Although,” ſays he, © the quick- 
«neſs of the movement varies according to the diffe- 
« rent ſpecies of the Drama, yet the action always 


« proceeds. It does not ſtop even between the acts. 
« *Tisa maſs looſened from the top of a rock: its ve- 


« locity increaſes in proportion to its deſcent ; and it 
« bounds from place to place, according to the ob- 
« ſtacles which it meets with in its way. —According 
to this compariſon, which 1s, I think, as juſt as it is 
beautiful, what ſhall we ſay to the firſt act of this 
Comedy ? Inſtead of a maſs falling from a rock, it 
ſeems an unwieldy maſs, which can with difficulty be 
heaved from the ground: or, to change the alluſion, 
the Poet treats his fable, as the Savoyards do a m_ 
| WOT 
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Conceiv'd from that encounter. That I've been 
The inſtrument of all theſe joys Pm glad, 

Tho? other courtezans would not be ſo; 

Nor is it for our profit and advantage, | 
That lovers ſhould be happy in their marriage. 
But never will I, for my calling*-fake, LS 
Suffer ingratitude to taint my mind. 

I found him, while occafion gave him leave, 

Kind, pleaſant, and good-humour'd: and this 
Happen'd unluckily, I muſt confeſs... [marriage 
Yet I did nothing to eſtrange his love; | 


And ſince I have receiv'd much kindneſs from him, 


Tis fit I ſhou'd endure this one afflition, 
Sr 1 


Eater af « ae, PAMPHILUS ond 
| PARMENO. 
Pam. Be ſure you prove this to me, Parmeno 


req Prithee: 


work figure, which they are obliged to wind up, be- 
fore they can ſet it in motion. — And then of what does 
the laſt act conſiſt? All the materials, which ſhould 
compoſe it, are exhauſted in the interval ſuppoſed to 
paſs between that act and the fourth, a fault, which 
diramatick writers, of inferior genius to Terence, are 
very apt to fall into. But ſurely there cannot be an 
error more fatal to the cataſtrophe of a piece; nor 

any fault more fatal to the piece than an inanimate 
cataſtrophe : for if,” continues Monſ. Diderot, 
„The above compariſon is juſt ; if it is true that 
« there will be fo much leſs of diſcourſe as there is 


* * 


e more of action, there ought to be more diologue than 


“incident in the former acts, and more incident: 
than dialogue im the latter.“ 
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Prithee be ſure on't. Do not bubble me 
With falſe and ſhort-liv'd joy. 
Par. Tis even fo. 
Pam. For certain ? 
Par. Ay, for certain. . 
Pam. l'm in heaven, | 
If this be ſo. 
Par. You'll find it very true. 
Pam. Hold, I beſeech you Im afraid, I think 
One thing, while you relate another. 
Har. Well? 


Pam. Vou ſaid, I think, that 1 diſcover'd | 


« The Ring on Bacchis' finger, was her own.“ 

Par. She did. 

Pam. «The ſameT gave her formerly. 

And Bacchis bade you run n and tell me this.“ 
Is it not ſo? 

Par. I tell you, Sir, *F is. 

Pam. Who is more fortunate, more bleſt than I) 
— What ſhall I give you for this news: what? what? 
1 don” t know. | | 

Par. But I know. 

Pam. W hat ? 

Par. Juſt nothing. 

For I ſee nothing of advantage to you, + 
Or in the meſſage, or myſelf. 

Pam. Shall I 
Permit you to go unrewarded ; you, . 
Who have reſtor'd me ev'n Gs death to life ? 
Ah, Parmeno, dye think me ſo ungrateful ? 
But yonder's Bacchis ſtanding at the door. 
She wait's for me, I fancy. I'll go to her. 

| " 5 Bacc. 


# 
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Bace. ſeeing bim. ] Pamphilus, fave you! 
Pam. Bacchis! my dear Bacchis! 
My guardian, my protedrels 
Bacc. All is well: | 
And Pm o'erjoy'd at it. 
Pam. Your actions ſpeak it. 
You're ſtill the charming girl Lever found you. 
Your preſence, company, and converſation, 
Come where you will, bring Joy and pleaſure with 
them. | 
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Bace. And you, in faith are ſtill the ſame as ever, FR 
The ſweeteſt, moſt engaging man on earth. Wi 
| Pam, Ha! ha! ha! that 39757 from you, cear TRY 
Bacchis ? 108 

Bacc. You loy'd your wiſe ich alin; 0 8h 
Pamphilus: | 15 


Never, that 1 remember, did I ſee her 
Before to- day; and ſhe's a charming woman. 
Pam. Speak truth! 5 
Bacc. So heaven help me, Prmpbileet 
Pam. Say, have you told my father e's part 
Of this tale? 
Bacc. Not a word. 
Pam. Nor is there need. 
Let all be huſh! T would not have it here, 
* As in a comedy, where every thing 


Is 


* 45 ina Comedy.] Terence here with reaſon endea- 
vours to make the moſt of a circumſtance peculiar to 
his play. In other Comedies, every body, Actors as 


| well : as SpeQators, are at laſt * acquainted with 
N 4 | „ 
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Is known to every body. Here, thoſe perſons 


Whom it concerns, already know it; They, 
Who 'twere not meet ſhould know it, never ſhall. 
Bace. I promiſe you, it may with eaſe be hid. 

Myrrhina told Phidippus, that my oath 
Convinc'd her, and ſhe held you clear. 
Fam. Good! good! 55 
All will be well, and all, I hope, end well. 
Par. May I know, Sir, -what good I've done 
to-day? _ 5 + 
And what's the meaning of your converſation ? 
Fam.- No. SENS 9's | 
Far. I ſuſpect however.“ I reſtore him 
From death to life?? ——which Way !— 
Pam. Oh, Parmeno, 5 
You can't conceive the good you've done to-day, 
From what diſtreſs you have deliver'd me. 
Far. Ay, but J know, and did it with deſign. 
Pam. Oh, I'm convinc'd of that. [ironically. 
Par. Did Parmeno | 


Ever let ſlip an opportunity: 
as. 15 Of 


the whole intrigue and Cataſtrophe and it would even 
be a defect in the plot, were there any obſcurity re- 
maining. But Terence, like a true Genius, makes 


himſel ſuperior to Rules, and adds new beauties to 


his piece by forſaking them. His reaſons for conceal - 
ing from part of the perſonages of the Drama the 
principal incident of the Plot, are. ſo plauſible and 
natural, that he could not have followed the beaten 
track without offending againſt manners and decency. 
This bold and uncommon turn is one of the chief 
graces of the Play. Dacits. | N 

See the notes to the third ad of this Comedy. 
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Of doing what he ought, Sir ? 

Pam. Parmeno,: 

In after me! 

Par. I follow. — By my troth, | 
I've done more good to-day without deſign, 
Than ever with deſign in all my life. 
*Clap your hands! 


* Clap your hands !] Terence had recourfs to the: 
expedient of double plots. And this, I fuppoſe, is 


what gained him the reputation of being the moſt 
artificial writer for the Stage. The Hecyra [The 
Step-Mother] is the only one of his Comedies, of the 


true antient caſt, And we know how it came off in 


the repreſentation. - The ill ſucceſs and the ſimplicity 


of its conduct have continued to draw upon it the ſame 
unfavourable treatment from the critics, to this day; 
who conſtantly ſpeak of it, as much inferior to the 
reſt; whereas, for the genuine beauty of dramatick 


deſign and the obſervance, after the ancient Greek 


manner, of the nice dependency and coherence of the _ 
fable, throughout, it is, indiſputably, to every reader 
of true taſte, the moſt maſterly and exquiſite of the 


whole collection. 
Hu'xp's Notes on the Epiſtle to Auguſtus. | 


Though I would not attempt to juſtify the town- 


criticks of the days of Terence, who paſſed a ſentence 
of abſolute condemnation on this Comedy, yet I cannot 
think that it failed merely for want of duplicity of in- 


trigue; nor that the Criticks of Horace's time eſteemed 


Terence the moſt artificial writer for the Stage, only 
becauſe he combined two ftories into one. May we 
not, at this day, ſpeak of the uncommon art of Te- 
rence in the preparation of his incidents, and conduct 
of his fable, without being ſuppoſed to imply a par- 


ticular commendation of his double plots? and may we 
e not 
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not allow the beauty of deſign in writing on a ſingle 
plot, and yet at the ſame time diſcover ſo many capital 


defects in the conduct of a particular piece, as may re- 


duce it to a much lower ſtandard of merit than that of 


other Comedies conſtructed on a leſs correct model? 
Tous les genres, ſays Monſ. Voltaire, ſont bons, hors 


le genre ennuyeux. For my part, I had much rather 
| fee or read the Comedy of the Provoked Huſband, 
which ſo flagrantly tranſgreſſes the unity of action that 
it is almoſt two plays in one, than the cold production 
of any affected lover of ſimplicity, who, on the ſole 
merit of a „ingle plot, tells a dull ftory in a dull man- 
ner, without any intereſt of incident, ſtrength of cha- 
racter, or vivacity of dialogue. It is not the inſertion 
of an Epiſode that will enliven the fable; but the juſt 
delineation of character and proper conduct of the plot, 
ſimple or complicated, that gives it ſpirit. Mon. 
Voltaire juſtly obſerved, in his letters on our nation, 


that the Love-Epiſode in Addiſon's Cato throws a lan- 


uor on the whole piece. The Theatre affords a con- 
. evidence of the ſame fact in Tate's alteration of 


King Lear; and, to inſtance rather in Comedy, the” 


Andrian of our Author would be much better with- 
out the ſtory of Charinus. Intereſting incidents, how- 
ever, there muſt be: or infipidity will enſue, unleſs 


the attention be diverted from examining the plot, by 


Buffoonery; which is as vicious in the manners of 
Comedy,. as Pantomime changes in.the fable. Terence, 
„ 'whoſe taſte was abhorrent from ribaldry,” has, I 


think, in this play ſuffered the 7ntere/? of this piece to 


Janguiſh ; and if there is any juſt obſervation in the 
preceding notes, there is a lameneſs, 1 
the ſimplicity, in the conduct of the fable. The firſt 
act, being entirely conſumed in narration, is very in- 
artificial, and what is ſtill worſe, redundant; the diſ- 
covery of the main incident is made in the moſt unin- 
tereſting manner, by a long ſoliloquy in the third act; 
and the cataſtrophe itſelf is managed in the ſame cold 
manner, by another long ſoliloquy; the incidents, 
that ſhould have filled the fifth act, being injudiciouſly 
precluded by what is ſuppoſed to paſs in the ph 
8 interva 
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 interval.—lIn point of character alſo, The Step-Mother 
has much leſs merit than the reſt of our author's pieces 


Laches and Phidippus are far inferior to Simo, Mene- 
demus, Chremes, Micio, Demea, Sc. nor is Pam 


philus equal to the Pamphilus of the Andrian, or Phæ- 


ticks been coupled with the Self- Tormentor for purity 
of ſtile and beauty of ſentiment. It is not void of 


thoſe graces, no more than it is wholly deſtitute of art 


in the conſtruction of the plot, but ſurely it poſſeſſes 
them in a much leſs eminent degree than the Self- Tor- 
mentor. Can the narration of Parmeno, not to dwell 
on its being needleſs, be compared with that of Mene- 


demus? or with that of Simo in the Andrian; or that 
of Geta in the Phormio?—I have endeavoured to omit 


no opportunity of _ notice of the beautiful paſ- 
ſages of this play; and J have indeed been more than 
ordinarily aſſiduous to point them out, in order to ſhew 
that in the moſt indifferent productions of a great 
author; there are ſome things worthy our attention and 


imitation. On the whole, however, I am ſorry to be 


_ obliged to differ once more from the learned and inge- 
nious Critick above cited: And I cannot help thinking 


it rather ſingular, that he, who every where maintains 


that characler is the chief object of Comedy, ſhould 


yet ſeem to draw concluſions directly oppoſite to theſe 
premiſes, and not only prefer Terence (whoſe artificial 
fables rendered him popular) to all other Comick Dra- 
matiſts, but alſo rank the Step-Mother, merely on ac- 
count of “ the niee dependency and coherence of the 


« fable,” higher in merit than any other of his pieces, 


confeſſedly more rich in charafer, I muſt own that, 


ſo far from being able to acquieſce in the opinion, that 


© it is, indiſputably, to every reader of true taſte, the 


© moſt maſterly and exquiſite of the whole collection,“ f 


T am, in this inſtance, much rather inclined to ſay with 
Folcatius, | | 
. 3 1. 
Sumetur Hecyra ſexta ex ijs fabula. 

« The laſt, and leaſt in merit of the fix,” 
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26 THE STEP-MOTHER. 


Monſ. Diderot, fo often mentioned in theſe notes, 
has given us two excellent ſerious Comedies, Le Fils 
Naturel, and Le Pere de Famille: in the conduct of 
the firſt, if Jam not deceived, he ſeems to have kept 
his eye on the Step-Mother, and in the ſecond on The 
Brothers ; and, in my opinion, he has gone as far be- 
yond Terence in the Fils Naturel, as he has fallen ſhort 
of him in the Pere de Famille. 
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| Acted at the Roman sron rs, 


585 "FO Albinus, and L. Cornelius Mets; 
Curule Mdiles: Principal Actors L. Ambivius 


Turpio and L. Attilius Præneſtinus: The Muſick, 
compoſed for unequal Flutes, by Flaccus, Freed- 
man to Claudius: Taken entirely from the Epidica- 
zomenos of Apollodorus : Acted four times, C. 


Fannius, and M. Valerius, Conſuls. ? 


Year of Rome — — 592 
Betere Chriſt TF 


* Ade at the Roman Sports. ] Donatus ſays © At the 
« Megaleſian Games:“ but he is certainly wrong. For 
this Comedy was played after the Eunuch 'had been 
brought on the ſtage, though in the very ſame year; 
it could not conſequently be at the ſame feſtival on 
which the Eunuch was played, but ſome ſucceeding 
one. The Megaleſian Games happened in April, and 
the Roman Sports in the month of Szptember. — ph 

+ Aded four. times.] FacrA QARTO. The words 


 guarto and quartùm have afforded matter of much dif- 


pute. When Pompey was juſt about to conſecrate the 
Temple of Victory, a difficulty aroſe how he ſhould 
expreſs his third Conſulſhip! whether it ought to be 
Conſul tertio, or Conſul tertium # The learned men of 


Rome were divided in their opinions about it, and even 


Cicero left the queſtion undecided; for in order to 
ſatisfy all parties, he directed it ſhould be thus abbre- 
viated, Conſul tert. Fafa quarts here can mean no- 
thing elſe but that the Phormio was acted four times 
in one year, to diſtinguiſh its merit; and not, as 
Donatus interprets, that it was Terence's fourth play 
in order of Compoſition. DaciER. 
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THE FOLLOWING COMEDY, 
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TRANSLATED FROM TERENCE, 


n 


n 


IS INSCRIBED 


7 


f, 


- 


BY HIS. MOST FAITHFUL . 


AND AFFECTIONATE 


22 


4 


HUMBLE SERVANT, 


GEORGE COLMAN. 


— 


ERS ON 


PROLOGUE. 
DEMIPHO. 
CHREMES. 
ANTIPHO. 

PH DRI A. 
Ss 


C RIT O. „5 


HE GI O. 

PHO RMI O. 

DO RIO. 
A 
DAV U 8, and other Servants. 


NAUSISTRAT A. 
SOPHRONA. 


SCENE, Aruzxs.. 


— 


n e tt =, 


— wy WF, 


TG ˙ . EP TRE ww Wy” WW 


2 E HE Old Bard finding it impoſſible 

. To draw our Poet from the love of verſe, 

And bury him in indolence, attempts _ g 

By calumny to ſcare him from the ſtage; 

Pretending that in all his former plays 

The characters are low, and mean the ſtile; 
: N - Becauſe 


a wa FN 3 * — " _ = 
r = > 
_—_ be gr hula 


aA er Ei 


* The old Bard.) Luſcins Lavinius, the fame men- 
tioned in former prologues. En = 
+ The characters are low and mean the ſtile.] Tenui eſſe 
oratione, & ſcripturd lewi. The Poet here ſhews the 
want of judgment in the cenſures of the Critick, who 
objects to him as a fault, what ought to be the chief 
excellence of comick ſtile. It is true indeed that Fe- 
rence was in this inſtance held inferior to Menander ; 
and condemned for uſing leſs ſublime e than, 
his original : from which cenſure he here endeavours 
to vindicate himſelf by ſaying, that ſuch a raiſed 
ſtile rather belonged to the province of . | 
| ONATUS:.. 
The opinion of Donatus on this paſſage is pretty 
clear from the above note: yet this line has created 
much diſpute among commentators. The learned au- 
thor of the Notes on the Art of Poetry almoſt directly 
contradicts Donatus, and ſays, The ſenſe of this pal- 
« ſage is not, as commentators have idly thought, that 
« his ſtyle was low and trifling, for this could never be 
pretended, but that his dialogue was infipid, and bis: 
characters, and in general his. whole compoſition, 
« wITHOUT THAT COMICK HEIGHTENING,. which- 
« their witiated 10 required,” Whoever conſults. 
the whole context, I think, muſt accede to the inter- 
pretation of Donatus, rather than that of the Anno- 
tator upon Horace. The objection of Lavinius to 
the plays of Terence was. not that. they were without 


that 


A 
A 


oss von. 


Betauſe he neꝰ er deſcrib'd & a mad-brain'd youth, 

Who in his fits of phrenzy thought he ſaw 

A Hind, the dogs in full cry after her ; 

Her too imploring and beſeeching him. 

To give her aid.—But did he underſtand, 

That when the piece was firſt produc'd, it ow'd,. 
| More 


that comick heightening, c. but, that the Poet did not 
aſpire to the Magick Sublime. The next line puts it 
beyond doubt. HBecauſe be ne er deſcribed, c. all 
which circumſtances, ſays Donatus, are tragical, and 
would be vicious in Comedy. . — 
In ͤ a note to the prologue to the Andrian on the. 
lines. 5 . e 
Non ita diſſimili ſunt argumento, ſed tamen 
Diiſimili oratione ſunt factæ, ac ſtile. | 
Donatus gives this explanation. Orationem in ſen- 


tentiis dicunt eſſe, ſtilum in verbis, argumentum in 


rebus. “ Oratio refers to the ſentiments, /tilus to the 


diction, and argumentum to the plot.“ Agreeable to 


this interpretation I rendered that paſſage. 
— In argument 
Leſs different, than in ſentiment, and ſtile. 


But here the inſtance immediately ſubjoined ſeeming 
to point out the word Oratione as referring to Cha- 


racter, as Scriptura relates to the language, I have 


tranſlated the verſe according to that idea. 
* A mad- brain d youth.) This verſe illuſtrates the 
foregoing; for here the Poet gives us a ſpecimen of 
his fivaßs genius and taſte. He was fond of intro- 
ducing characters extravagant, unnatural, and over- 


ſtrained: hence the 7 891 muſt be - a piece, _ | 
rant and affetation. No 


petuous, turbulent, full o 
wonder, therefore, if he could not reliſh the compoſi- 
tions of our poet, whoſe characters are drawn from 


nature, and the language ſuitably artleſs and ſimple. . 


PATRICK. 


/ 


FRrROL0:6% ri 


More to the Accor, than himſelf, it's fafety, 

He would not be thus bold to give offence. 

Hut if there's any one that ſays or thinks, 
„That had not the Old Bard aſſail'd him firſt;. 

« Our Poet could not have devis'd a Prologue, 
% Having no matter for abuſe ;”—let ſuch 

Receive for anſwer, * that althe? the prize 

« To all advent”rers is held out in common, 

% The Veteran Poet meant to drive our Bard 
„From ſtudy into want: He therefore choſe 

« To anſwer, though he would not firſt offend; 

« And had his adverſary but have prov'd 

«& A generous rival, he had had due praiſe ; 

« Let him then bear theſe cenſures, and reflect, 
« Of his own ſlanders 'tis the due return. 

© But henceforth I ſhall ceaſe to ſpeak of him, 

« Altho? he ceaſes not himſelf to rail.“ 

But now what I'd requeſt of you, attend! 
To-day I bring a new Play, which the Greeks 
Call * Epidicazomenos ; the Latins, 

From the chief character, name Phormio: 
Phormio, whom you will find a Paraſite, 

And the chief engine of the plot. And now, 
If to our Poet you are well inclin'd, 
Give ear; be favourable ; and be ſilent 


1 


* Epicagomenos.] A Greek word, [EmidinaZoueres]. 
ſignifying a perſon who demands juſtice of another; 
meaning Phormio, who is the Plaintiff in the Law-fuit, 
which 1s the ground of the intrigue in this pleaſant 
comedy. 0 ER 5 


„„ &UE  |F 


Let us not meet * the ſame ill fortune now, 
That we before encounter'd, when our troop = 7 
Was by a tumult driven from their place; | 
To which the ARor's merit, ſeconded _ 

By your good- will and canduur, has reftor'd us. 


* The ſame ill fortune now, c.] Alluding, as is f 
generally ſuppoſed, to the diſturbances on the firſt at- 3 
tempts to repreſent the Step-Mother. 7 | n 


#- 


P HO R M I A 
ACT RON 
* DAV US alone. 


7 E TA, my worthy friend and countryman, 
Came to me yeſterday: For ſome time paſt 


| | . I've 
Daus alone.] Terence here follows the ſame me- 
thod, that he Ae in ſome other of his Comedies, of 


introducing a Protatick Perſonage, that is, a character 
foreign to the fable; that, while the ſtory is opened to 


him, the audience may be informed of as much as is 


neceſſary for them to know. But althoꝰ this ſcene is in- 
troduced merely for the inſtruction of the ſpectator, yet 
the Poet has contrived to ſeaſon it with a great deal of 
wit and humour; and indeed that is the higheſt pitch 
of dramatick art, to ſeem to intend nothing but the a- 
muſement of the Spectator, and to carry on the plot, 
while you are actually endeavouring to prepare them 
for the incidents that are to follow. Do Ar us. . 
have already more than once delivered my opinion 
concerning the Protatick Perſonage. The ſcene before 
us is indeed moſt exquiſitely beautiful, and. fo admir- 
able a model of Narration, that it gives one pain to 
make the ſlighteſt objection to it. But I cannot help 
thinking that the Trinummus of Plautus, a comedy 
which has ſome ſimilarity to this of our author, is open- 
ed with more art and vivacity. Davus is rather idly in- 
troduced, brings money to no end, and hears the ſtory to 
no purpoſe. In the Andrian, Simo has ſome ſort of ex- 
cuſe for opening the myſtery of his conduct to Soſia, as 
he belongs to the family, and it was 8 to make 
uſe of his aſſiſtance. But Davus has ſo very little rela- 
tion to the parties concerned, that we do not know whoſe 
ſervant he is; nor does he take any part in the ſucceed- 
ing events. In the Trinummus, on the contrary, an old 


gentleman, who thinks the conduct of his friend repre- 


henfible, comes to chide him for his behaviour; and the 
perſon accuſed, in his own vindication, explains himſelf 
at once to his angry monitor and to the ſpectators. This 
character alſo is not merely introduced as a Protatick 
Perſonage, but acts afterwards in concert with his friend. 

+ Geta, my worthy friend and countryman.] = 

| | ummus 
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28 P H OR MIO. 


I've ow'd him ſome ſmall balance of account: 
This, he deſir'd, I wou'd make up: I have; 

And brought it with me: For his maſter's Son, 
I am inform'd has lately got a wife: fn at 

So ] ſuppoſe this ſum is ſcrap'd together 

For a Bride-Gift. Alack, how hard it is, 

'That he, who is already poor, ſhould {till 

Throw in his mite, to ſwell the rich man's heap! 


What He ſcarce, -ounce by ounce, + from ſhort 


Sorely defrauding his own appetite, [allowance, 
Has ſpar'd, poor wretch ! ſhall She ſweep all at once. 
Unheeding with what labour it was got. 
Geta, moreover, f ſhall be ſtruck for more; 
Another gift, when Madam's brought to bed: 
Another too, when Maſter's Birth-day's kept, 


ſummus meus A popularis Geta. Popularis properly 
ſignifies one of the fame town; and though not 
born in it, a perſon who has been regiſtered with the 
Inhabitants. The very names Davus and Geta plainly 
prove they could not be countrymen in the ſtrict ſenſe 
and meaning of that word. DaciER. 


* What he ſcarce, ounce by ounce, c.] Qued ille 


unciatim, &c. Theſe verſes are extremely fine and ela- 


borate, and make an exact climax, almoſt every word, 
as Donatus has obſerved, having a conſiderable em- 
phaſis and energy; the touches are ſtrong, forcible, and 


natural. The images of poverty and diſtreſs are greatly 
heightened by the contraſt which immediately follows. 


DAciER. ee . 
I From ſhort allowance.) E demenſo ſus Demenſum was 
a meaſure of corn containing, as is commonly ſup- 


poſed, four buſhels, which was delivered out to the 


— 


ſlaves monthly, as their allowance. Dow ATus. 


+ Shall be ftruck Fa more.] FERIETUR alio munere. 


Here the familiar 
Engliſh one. 


tin phraſe exactly anſwers to the 


And | 


„ N G R iK alt 


And they initiate him.— All this Mamma 
Shall carry off, the Bantling her exculs. 
But is that Geta? 


S C E N E II. Enter GETA. 


Get. at ee If a red. hair d man 
Enquire for me 8 | 
Dav. No more! he's here. 
Get. Oh, Davus! | 
The very man that I was going „„ 
Dav. Here, take this! | gives a purſe.) "tis All 
told: you'll find it right; | 
The ſum I ow*d you. 
Get, Honeſt, worthy Davus! 
I thank you for your punctuality. 1 
Dav. And well you may, as men and times go now: 
Things, by my troth, are come to ſuch a paſs, . 
It a man pays you what he owes, you're much 
Beholden to him — But, pray, why ſo ſad? 
Get. I: Lou can ſcarce 1 1 in what dread, 
What danger 1 am in. 
Dav. How ſo? 
Set. I'll tell you, 
So you will. keep it ſecret. 
Dav. Away, fool! 
The man, whoſe faith in money you have ala. * 
D'ye fear to truſt with words ?—And to what end 
Shou'd I deceive you PS nt” ys» 


+ 


And they initiate him. J Alluding to the en of 4 
Initiation among the antients, of which there were 
ſeveral kinds. Madam Dacier ſuppoſes it to fignify 
their being initiated in the grand myſteries of Ceres, 
which was commonly done, While they were yet yur 
young. PATRICK, n 8 


un G Mu 6. 


Set. Lift then! 555 
Dav. I'm all ear. I [Chremes? 
Get. D'ye know our old man's elder brother, 
Div. Know him? ay fure. 5 
Get. You do? — And his fon Phædria? 

Dav. As well as I know you. = 
trot, et iS | 
Both the old men were forc'd to journey forth _ 

At the ſame ſeaſon. He to Lemnos, our's 
Into Cilicia, to an old acquaintance 
Who had decoy'd the old curmudgeon thither 
By wheedling letters, almoſt promiſing . 
Mountains of gold. Fa 
| Dav. To one that had ſo much, 
More than enough already ? 
Get. Prithee, peace ! 
Money's his paſſion. 
Dav. Oh, would I had heen 
A man of fortune; I! 
Get. At their departure, „ 
The two old gentlemen appointed me 
A kind of governor to both their ſons. 
Dav. A hard taſk, Geta! 2 
Get. Troth, I found it ſo. 7 
My angry Genius for my fins ordain'd it. 
At firſt I took upon me to oppoſe : 
In ſhort, while I was truſty to th? old man, 
The young one made my ſhoulders anſwer for it. 


— 


My angry Genius for my fins ordain'd it.] The An- 
tients had a perſuaſion, that each man had a Genius or 
Guardian Deity, and that when he fell into any mis- 
fortune, or was guilty of any crime, it was becauſe his 
Genius had abandoned him. PATRICK. 


Dav. 


To a moſt avaricious ſordid pimp; 

Nor had we aught to give z thꝰ old gentlemen 
Had taken care of That. Nought elſe remain d, 
Except to feed his eyes, to follow her, 

t To lead her out to ſchool, and hand her heme. 
We too, for lack of other buſineſs, gave 

Our time to Phædria. Oppofite the ſchool, 
Whither ſhe went to take her leſſons, ſtood 

A Barber's ſhop, wherein moſt commonly 

We waited her return, | Rams vp wen ny” 


—— 
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Devi! 801 ſuppoſe: for hat a a fooliſt taſk £2 | 

* To kick againſt the ne e e Kg f 
Get. I then refolv'd - FO Bate Le | q 
To give them their own way in 10 thing. | 
Dav. Ay, then you + made mu market. La 
Get. Our young ſpark ' 5 28 19 
Play'd no mad pranks at fiſt O But Phædria | 14 
Got him immediately a Muſick-Girl: | 14 
Fond of her to diſtraction! She belong d 1 5 8 Þ if 
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70 kick againſt he —_ Adverſum Men 
calces. To kick againſt the pricks.— Originally an old 
Greek proverb, Heos To xev]pa next uy. — pe 
* p k@Aov Cx, Feviy;—S0 our SAVIOUR (Acts, chap. 
IX. v. 5. ) it is Pun * thee to kick aging the prichs. 
| ESTERHOVIUS, 
4% Made - your Werke ] Seifti uti Foro. An alluſion to 
merchants, who fix the price of commodities in pro- 
portion to the demand there is for them. Dowavus. 
I To lead her out to ſchool.] Mufick-ſchools, where 
the Slave-merchants ſent their Girls to attain accom- 
pliſnments, which might enhance their price. Cooke. 
$ 4A Barber's ſhop.) Barbers ſhops in Athens and 
Rome were places 4; publick reſort for converſation, 
much of the nature of our Coftee-houſes, Pa TR. 
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© Came a young man in tears: we were . 


And aſk'd the cauſe. Never (ſaid he, and wept) 
Did I ſuppoſe the weight of poverty _ | 
A load ſo ſad, ſo inſupportable, 

As it appear'd but now.—I ſaw but now, 

Not far from hence, a miſerable virgin 


+ Lamenting her dead mother. Near.the corpſe f 


She ſat; nor friend, nor kindred, nor acquaintance, 
Except one poor old woman, was there near | 
To aid the funeral. I pitied her: 

Her beauty too was exquiſite.— In ſhort - 

He moy'd us all: And Antipho at once 

Cried, © Shall we go and viſit her? Why, as 
& ] think ſo, ſaid the other, „lei us go!” | 


Conduct us, if you pleaſe,” We went, asriv d, 


And ſaw her. Beautiful ſhe was indeed! 

More juſtly to be reckon'd' ſo, for ſhe 

Had no additions to ſet off her beauty. - - 

Her hair diſhevell'd, barefoot, 5 

In tears, and miſerably clad: that if . 
| OE 'The 

* Come. young man in tears.] In Ap ann this 


young man is no other than the ends himſelf, who 
was juſt returned from cutting off the young woman's 


15 hair, which was one of the uſual ceremonies of mourn- 
ing among the Greeks. This circumſtance Terence 
has judiciouſly altered, that he might not ſhock: the 


Roman ſpeQators with manners ſo very foreign to their 
own. Dor Ar us. 

I Lamenting ber dead mother.] The Poet has manag- 
ed this part of the Narration with ſo much addrets, 
that we are not ſo much affected at the death of the 
mother, as at the diſtreſs of the beautiful virgin: eſ- 
pecially as we find ini the cataſtrophe, that the death of 
this woman gives the poet a better oportunity of eſta- 


blifking the 3 happineſs, Do xa us. 
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The life and foul of beauty had not dwelf 
Within her very form, all theſe together | 
Muſt have extinguiſh'd it.— The ſpark, poſſeſs'd 
Already with the Muſick-Girl, juſt cried, 

& She's well enough.“ But our young gentleman— 
Dav. Fell, I ſuppoſe, in love. 
Get. In love indeed. 5 7 

But mark the end Next tay, away he goes 

To the old woman ſtraight, beſeeching her 1 

To let him have the girl.“ Not ſhe indeed! 5 

© Nor was it like a gentleman, ſhe ſaid, 

« For him to think on't: She's a citizen, 

« An honeſt girl, and born of. honeſt parents: Ft 

« If he wou'd marry her indeed, by lac . 

« He might do that; on no account, aught elſe. * 

— Our ſpark, diftraQed; knew not what to do : 

At once he long'd to marry her, at once,” _ _.. 

Dreaded his abſent father. 5 
Dav. Wou'd not He, ee 

Had he return'd, have giv'n conſent ? Pe 
Get. To wed B 

A girl oſ neither family nor fortune? ATTN 

Never. ur 17 7 by” 
Dab. What as | Take 
. Get: What then | There i: is a . 11 671 

One Phormio, a bold eftef priſing fellow, 

Who—all the Gods confound him a, n FE, xty 5. 
Da. What did He? f 50 8 
Get. Gave us the following counſel. —* There's 

. [of kin, 

6 That Orphan Gitls - mou'd ak their, next 

Which law obliges too their next of kin 

O 2 e ts To 
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4 To marry them. —I'Il ſay, that you're her 


-; 208 kinſman, 


25 And ſue a writ againſt you. PH pretend 


& To be her father's friend, and bring the cauſe 
« Before the judges. Who her father was, 

* Her mother who, and how ſhe's your relation, 
« All this ſham evidence III forge by which 

4 The cauſe will turn entirely in my favour. 

& You ſhall diſprove no title of the charge; 


. So I ſucceed. —Your father will return; ſown.” 


« Profecute Me what then ?—The Girl's our 


Dav. A pleaſant piece of Impydepce [ 
Get. It pleas'd 


Our ſpark at leaft : He put it into practice; „* 


Came into court; and he was caſt; and married. 
Dav. How fay you? | 
Get. Juſt as you have heard. 

'Dav. Oh Geta, FE] 

W hat will become of vou? 
Get. I don't know, faith. 

But only this I know, whate'er chance brings, 

I'll patiently endure. © 
Dav. Why, that's well ſaid, 

And like a man. 

Get. All my dependance i is 


Up on myſelf. 


"Dov. And that's the beſt. 
Get. I might 


Beg one indeed to e fot me, lone! 


Who way plead thus“ Nay, pardon kim this 
« But if he fails again, I've not a word 


To ſayfor him.“ And welt if he don't add, 
% When 1g0 hence, cen hang him 


Dau | 


A 2 2ÞA\ ry ry © nth 
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Dav. What of him, nd WE 
1 Gentleman: Uſher to the agek-Cul ; 
How goes He on? 
Get. So, fo! 2] 5 | 
Dav. He has not much i ol, 1 arte 
To give perhaps. 
Get. Juſt nothing, but n mere «hope. 1 5115 
Dav. His father too, is he returned? 
Get. Not yet. (Him? 
Hav. And your old man, in do you look fpx- 
Get. I don't know certainly: but I have heard 
That there”s a letter from him come to port, 
Which 1 am going o. 
Dav. Woy'd you want elſe i 
With me, good Geta? _ | 7 
Get. Nothing, but Farewell! [Exit Parus. 
. Ho, Boy! what, nobody at home | [Enter Boy.] 
Take 1 
+ And give it Dorcium. [Gives the Purſes and Exit: 
e aye Rot III. 63 
ANTI HO, PHEADRIA.., He 
Ant. Is it come to this? © 1 
My father, Phædria my beſt friend \—That 1 
Shou'd tremble, when I think of his rn 1 
1 When 
LL 8 Uſber to the Mufrck Girl. 11 Quid Pda · 
gogus ille. The ſervants who attended children to and 
from ſchool were by the Greeks called Pedagogues, | 
Socrates was fatirically called the Pedagogue of Alci- 
biades : and Davus humourouſly applies this name. to 


Phædria, who, as Geta had told him, attended the 
Girl to and from the Muſick-ſchool. Dax. 
+ And give it Dorcium.] Da hoc Dore io. — Dorcid 


from Dorcium, the name of a * Pn, : 
| Nas DgnarTus, | 
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When, had I not ben inconfiderate, * : 
I, as 'tis meet, might have ex N him. 
Phe. What now ? 
Ant. Is that a queſtion? And 8 You, 
Who know th” atrocious fault I have committed? 
Oh, that it ne'er had enter'd Phormio? 8 mind 
To give ſuch counſel ! nor to uge me on, 
In the extravagance ot blind deſire, 
To this raſh act, the ſource of my misfortunes ! 
I ſhou'd not have poſſeſt her: that indeed 
Had made me wretched ſome few days. —But then 
This conſtant anguiſh had not torn my mind, — 
Phe. I hear you. 
Ant. —while each moment I expeRt. 
His coming to divorce me. 
Pbæ. Other men, _ 
For lack of what they love, are miſcrable ; ; 
Abun dance is your grievance. You're too 21 
A lover, Antipho ! For your condition 


Is to be wiſh'd and pray'd for. Now, by heaven, 5 


Might I, ſo long as you have done, _enjoy 

My love, it were bought cheaply with my lite. 
How hard my lot, unſatisfied, unbleſt ! 

How happy your's, in full poſſeſſion One 
Of lib'ral birth, ingenuous diſpoſition, 

And honeſt fame, without expence, you've got: 


The wife, whom you defir'd!—in all things bleſt, 


But want the diſpofition to believe ſo. 

Had you like me, a ſcoundrel-pimp to deal with, 
Then you'd perceive But ſure tis in our nature, 
Never to be contented. 


Ani. Now to Me, 


a a R8R «a UuX& 


2 0 n N 1 . WW 


8 "tis You appear the happy man. | 
Still quite at large, free to. conſider ſtill, 
To keep, perſue, or quit her: I, = 
Have ſo entangled and perplext myſelf, 
That I can neither keep, nor let her go. 
What now ? isn't that our Geta, whom I ſce 
Running this way ?— Tis he himſelf, —Ah me! 
How do I fear what news he bring! 
8 B NE W 
Enter at a diſtance GET A running. 
Get. Confuſion ! N 
A quick thought, Geta, or you? re quite e 
So many evils take you unprepar'd; 
Which 1 know neither how to ſhun, nor r how © 
o extricate myſelf; for this bold ſtroke 


Of our's can't long be hid. 
Ant. What's this confuſion? 


Get. Then I have ſcarce a moment's time to think, 


My maſter is arriv'd. 


Ant. What miſchief's that ns ; - + ns 
Get. Who, when he ſhall have heard it, by what 


Shall I appeaſe his anger ?—Shall I ſpeax? 

*Twill irritate him. Hold my peace ?--enrage him. 
* Defend myſelf ?—Impoſſible !—Oh, wretch! 
Now for myſelf in pain, now Antipho 

Diſtracts my mind. But him J pity moſt; 

For him ] fear; tis he retains me here: 

For, were it not for Bim, I'd ſoon provide 


For my own lafery—ay; and be TOY 


C'S On 
* Defend myſelf ? Impoſſible al Phidgens me? Laterim 
= —Laterem lawvare, to waſh a brick,” was a 


83588 ſignifying to labour in vain, 
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26 r H OR n 9 
On the old greybeard carry ſomething _ 


* 


And ſhew my maſter a light pair of heeks. 1 MW #1 
1 Ant. What ſcheme to rob and run away is this? 54 
Get. But where ſhall I find Antipho ? where Teek | 
-Fhe. He mentions you. | Thim 7 


Ant. I know not what, but doubt 
| Thit he's the meſſenger of ſome ill news. 


Phi: Have you your 8 eee J 
Get. I'll home: he's chiefly Wee. ats 

Phe. Let's call him hack!!! 2 | 
Ant, Holo, you! ſtop! T 1 880 0 v0 1. L x 


Get. Heyday ! SE 
Authority enough, be who vou, will.” 8 0 os i 
Hat. Geta!a! V 4 
Get. burning. ] The very man I wiſh'd to FORT. 
Ant. Tell us, what news in one word, if you 
Gee IH do.it. = ſcan, 
Ant.. Speak ! ; 1 5 85 | 
Get. This, moment at the Port - —— RL Th 
Ant. My father? 1 
- Get, Even ſo. „ 
i, i, 
Pbæ. Heyday! 6 1 
Ant. What ſhall Ido? P 0 
_Þhe. W hat fay you? n Len, | 
Cb „ 
His father, Sir. your Uncle. VVV 
Ant. How ſhall I, #6 FORE 1 3 
Wretch that I am! oppoſe this 1 evil}, a 9 
Shou'd I be ſo unhappy, to be torn | | 
From thee, my Phanium, life? s not worth my c care · 
Set. Since that's the caſe then, e you | 
To be the more upon your Wa. bought 
Ant. Alas: 35 "7 
Tz not myſelf.  - V | : Gut. 


n n ap 


Get. But now you ſhou'd be moſt ſo, Antipho. 
For if your father. ſhou'd diſcern 185 wo n 
He'll think you conſcious of an. a 
Pbæ. That's true. Hail do 
Ant. I cannot help it, nor e e F 
Cet. How. wou'd you manage in worſe difficulties 7 
Ant. Since P'm not N 20 to bear 25 to thoſe | 
I ſhou'd be more unequal; N 
Get. This is nothing. e 
Pooh, Phædria, let him go f why waſte our time? 
I will be gone. [eing. e 4 
Phe. And I. © [goinp. ee 
Ant. Nay, prithee, ſtay | 3 
What if I ſhou'd diſſemble?— Will that do ? 
ane to Hume another « air. | 
Get. ir usdb F TOME 
Ant. Nay, look at me | Will That ee 
Saffice Þ- + © | II 
Ge. NM. 20 G7 oP 
Ant, Or this? Fol en be 
Get. Almoſt. IE Toa Pe 
Ant. Or this » =o FE =o a 
Get. Ay | now you” ve hit it. Do TH eu to 

Anſwer him boldly ; give him hit for daſh, | 
Nor let him bear you down with angry wordt. 

Ant. I underſtand you. SOS 
Get. Forc?d7—& againſt your will” — 

By law” (e by ſentenee of the S 
But what old Nee is that, I fee. Ie * 
At vother end.o'th” reet 2. __ 

Ant. Tis he himſelf. 
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I dare not face him. Lenk. 2 


.- 


PHORM EO 


Cet. Ah, what ist. you do? it; 
Where d'ye run, Antipho ! Stay, ſtay, IE} 
Ant. I know myſelf and my offence too well: 


To you then I commend my life and love. da, 


Nr 
Manent PHEADRIA, end ETA. 


Phe. Geta, what now? 
Cet. You ſhall be roundly chid; 
1 ſoundly drubb'd ; or I am much "HE d. 
But what e'en now we counſell'd Antipho, 
It now behoves ourſelves to practiſe, Phædria. 
Phe. Talk not of what behoves, but ſay at onee 
What you wou'd have me do. 
SGBeet. Do you remember 
The plea, whereon you both agreed to reſt, 

At your firſt vent'ring on this enterprize ? 
«© That Phormio's ſuit was Juſt, ſure, equitable, 
Not to be controverted.”” 175 

Phe. I remember. | 

Get. Now then that plea | or, if it's poſſible, 
-One better or more plauſible. 
Phe. I'll do't. | 


Get. Do you attack him frſt! Pil lie in ambuſh» 


To re- inforce you, if you give ground. 
Phe. Well. | [they retire. 


8 CE NE VI. 
Ester DEMIPHO at another part of the Stage. 


Dem. How's this? A wife ! what, Antipho ! and 
Aſk my conſent ?—nor my authority—— [nee er 
Or, grant we paſs authority, not read 

My wrath at leaſt To have no ſenſe of ſhame 7 
Son, imprudence Oh, Geta, rare adviſer ! 


- Get, 


Get. Geta at laſt. | 

Dem, What they will 1 fay to me, 

Or what excuſe they will deviſe, I 3 

Get. Oh, we have ſettled that EI T cn 
Of ſomething elſe. + 

Dem. Will he ſay this to me, fe £107! | 
* Againſt my will T did it””—Forc'd by law — 
Il hear you : I confeſs it. 7 

Get. Very well. 

Dem. But conſcious of the fraud, without A word 
In anſwer or defence, to yield the cauſe 
Tamely to your opponents — did the law 
Force you to that too ? | 

Phe. That's home. 

| Get. Give me leave! 
I'll manage it. | 

Dem. I know not what to do: 

This ſtroke has come ſo unawares upon me, 
Beyond all expectation, paſt belief. | 
 —Pm ſo enrag'd, I can't compoſe may mind 1 
To think upon it. Wherefore ev'ry man, N 

5 e ew'ry man, c.] Quamebrem omnes, & c. 


This paſſage is quoted by Tully in the third book of 
his Tuſculan Queſtions, and the maxim contained in 


* 


theſe lines was a favourite principle among the Stoicks. 


But I cannot help thinking that the introduction of it 
in this place has commonly been conſidered too ſeri- 
ouſly ; and T have ſcarce any doubt but that Terence 
intended it as a ſtroke of & 

in general, are never fo happy as when they light upon 


a ſentence in. a claſſick author, which they can extol 


as a leſſon of ſound morality : but in dramatic writings 


We are not merely to confine ourſelves to the confidera- 
Eren es what iS F fad, but WAY my it. Donatus, in 
i his 


— 
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aracter. Commentators, 
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When his affairs go on moſt ſwimmingly, ) 5 
Ev'n then it moſt behoves tu arm himſel te 
Againſt the coming ſtorm: loſs, danger exile, 
Returning ever let him look to meet; pag 
His ſon in fault, wife dead, or daughter fick—- 
All common accidents, and may have happen'd ; 
That nothing ſhou'd ſeem new or ſtrange. But if 
Aught has fall'n out beyond his hopes, all chat 
Let him account clear gain. 
1 AA ³ꝛA rot wn 
*Tis wonderful, how much a 8 n 
Jam than my old maſter. My misfortunes. 1 
I] have conſider'd well. — At his return 
Doom'd to grind ever in the mill, beat, e 
Or ſet to labour in the fields; - of theſe. 25 
| Nothing will happen new. If aught falls out | 
Beyond my hopes, all that PI count clear again. | 
But why delay t'accoſt th” old gentleman, | 
And rc him fair at firſt ? Thoda goes wo farwerd 
Dem, Methinks I ſee _ | Fe; 

My nephew Phædria. 

Fg. My good Uncle, „ 


"" Dem. Your ſervant !—But where” 5 Antipho? 
Lm glad > 5 
To ſee you lfe—— _ [Dams 


bis preface to this play, 4 « that it is founded on 
aſſions almeſt too high for Comedy ; but that the 
« oet contriyes to temper every. circumfiance by his 
« art,” In the preſent inſtance, the old gentleman is 
indeed in a violent paſſion, but his anger is ſo managed 
'throughout the ſcene, that it becomes truly comick : 
And Donatus very 44 ng refers us to a ſimilar paſ- 
ſage in the Brothers, where Demea in like manner de- 


into ridicule, and archly — by the impudent flave. 


livers moral precepts, which are in like manger turned 


ef , 7 


y A by. hed fps Jen 


* 5 
. = 
* +._ .4 


Dem. Well, well But anſwer me. 


_ Phe. He's well: hard by. —But bay iw wrn's 


Fe to your, wiſnes? oe Abo: # . [out 


Phe. Why,. what's „ „ ah an N 
Dem. What's the matter, Phezdria.? 
You've clapp'd. up a fine marriage in my abſence... 


Dem. Wou'd they had 1 9 on 111 7261 497 Ya. EF 


Phe. What! are you angry with hangout: That ? b 


Set. Well counterfeited ! Ek | 


1 t 1 a % 4 


Dem. Shou'd I not be angry? 3 i . 


Let me but ſet eyes on him, he ſhall know 
That h's offences have converted me 
From a mild father to a moſt ſevere one. 


Phe. He has done nothing, Uncle, t to offend y« you. 


Dem. See, all alike ! the whole gang bens to- 


Know one, and you know all. .. Leather : 2 


Pbæ. Na y, tis not ſo. 
Dem. One does a fault, the other 5 7 at hand, 
To bear him out: when t 'other Digs. be” 8 r 
Fach in their turn! 
Get. I'faith th' old xentleman. 
Has blunder'd on their humours to A 1 5 [Phzdria. 
Dem. If *twere not ſo, you'd. not defend n 
Phe. If, Uncle, Antipho has done A e 
1 to his intereſt, or reputation, 15 
1 am content he ſuffer, as he may: ' SR 
But if another, with malicious 3 TIES 
Has laid a ſnare for inexperienced 33 


1 * on 


* : 
; 


And triumph'd o'er it; can you lay the ins 107 


On us, or on the judges, who oft take 
'Thro? envy from the rich, or from ee , 


. the goons, in i n 009] leo alt 
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302 PHORMIO. 


Get. Valeſs I knew the cauſe, | NES. 
I ſhou'd imagine this was truth hie poke. ſide, 
Dem. What judge can know the merits on your 


When you put in no plea ; as he has done? 


Phe. He has behav'd like an ingenuous youth. 
When he came into court, he wanted pow'r 
To utter what he had prepar'd, fo much 
He was abaſh'd by fear and modeſty. [of time 

Get. Oh brave !—But why, without more loſs 
Don't I accoſt th? old man? [going up.] My maſter, 
I am rejoic'd to ſee you ſafe return d. [welcome! 

Dem. What ! my good maſter Governor ! your 


The prop! the pillar of our family! * [ſlave! 


To whom, at my departure hence, ! gave 


| my ſon in charge. 


Get. I've heard you for ſome time 
Accuſe us all quite undeſervedly, 
And me, of all, moſt undeſervedly. 
For what cou'd I have done in this affair ? 
A ſlave the laws will not allow to pleac 3 


Nor can he be an evidence. 


Dem. I grant it. 

Nay more — the boy was baſhful—1 allow i 1 
— You but a ſlave.— But if ſhe had been prov'd 
Ever ſo plainly a relation, why 
Needed he marry her ? and why not rather 
* Give her, according to the law, a portion, 
And let her ſeek ſome other for a huſband ? 
Why did he One ek 2 Rs 725 


Get. 


* Give her, accerding to the-law, a portion 2 By | 


this propoſal Terence artfully prepares us for the im- 


poſition of Phormio, who extorts money from the old 
* on this very foundation. Do ar us. 


{ 


PH@ RE M109 303 


Get. Twas not the thought, but money that was 

Dem. He might have borrow'd.it. [wanting; 

Gct. Have borrow'd 0} 5 3 
Faſily RE 7 e 

Dem. If not to 105 3 2 
On intere . 


Get. Nay, ow inde you've hit it. 
* W he wou'd advance him money in your life ? 
Dem. Well, well, it ſhall not, and it cannot be 
'That I ſhou'd ſuffer her to live with him 
As wife a ſingle day. There is no cauſe. 
—Wou'd 1 might fee that fellow, or cou'd tell 
Where he reſides! 
Get. What, Phormno | * | 
Dem. + The girls Patron. A — 4 | 


Denne 


r 
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Get. He ſhall be with you ſtrarght. 1 
Dem. Where's Antipho? 1 
Phe. Abroad. | 
Dem. Go, Phædria; find him, bring him here. 

Phe. I'll go y. [Exit, | 

Get. ed. My — Pamphils. ik Tat 


SCENE 


" \ Who wou'd 1 him money in your life 8] 
Alexander ab Alexandto, Genial. Dier. L. 1. takes notice 
of an ancient decree of Senate, derived to the Romans 

from a law of Solon, in which, in order 10 provide 

againſt young men' borrowing money during the life of 
their fathers, it was ordained, that in caſe of non-pay- 

ment, the lender ſhould have no remedy at law. The 

miſchief meant to be guarded againſt by this decree 

was, that leſt the ſons of rich men, being involved in 

debt, ſhould be tempted to extricate themſelves by | 
diſhonourable means, or even to haſten the death of a ; 
parent. WesTERHOvIUs, PATRICK. 

+ The girl's Patron.] Iſtum Patronum mulieris. They 

who undertook to carry e for N were 
called . Patrons. ee ee e 


1 8 5 " 
* 
1 
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304 PHOR M I O. 


8 CEN E VIl. DEMIPHO abe 
I'll home, and thank the Gods for my return; 


Thence to the Forum, and convene ſome friends 
Who may be preſent at this interview, 


That Phormio may not WAKE: * cee Exit. 


— — — 


ern SCENE I. 
# PHORMIO, GET A. 


Fhor. by AN Antipho, you ſay, has funk away, | 


Fearing his father's Preſence : 3 
Get. Very true. 3 
Phor. Poor Phanium left alone 7 
Get. Tis even ſo. 
Phor. And the old gentleman dens d! * 


Cet. Indee. . [You : 
 Phor. The ſum of all Gen, e reſts on 


On you, and you alone. F bak'd this cake; 


. +4 en 


7 


* Plþ "IP and thank. the Geds . my return It 
was the cuſtom for thoſe returning from a voyage or 
journey to give thanks in a formal manner to the Gods, 
even before they ſaw their wives or friends. And e- 
very citizen had at home Houſhold Gods (uſually called 
* Penates, Dameſtici, or Lares) which he and his family 
© worſhipped in private, and conſidered as the particular 
guardians of the family. WESTENHOVYIus. 


+ And Antipho, yau ſay, c.] It is faid that this lay : 


being once rehearſed before Terence and ſome of his 
moſt intimate acquaintance, Ambivius, who acted the 
part of Phormio, came in drunk, which threw the 
author into a violent paſſion: but Ambivius had ſcarce 
repeated a few lines, ſtammering, and ſcratching his 
head, before Terence became pacified, declaring that 
when he was writing thoſe very lines, he abſolutely 


z had juſt ſuch a Paraſite, as Ambivius then de e 


in his thoughts. DonaTvus, ,;. 114 


— 


Fen eat it for your pains. Aut i it hems. | 
Get. I do beſeech you. 4 
Phor. to bimſelf.] What if he enquire } — — 
Get. Our only hope's in You: 8 „ „ rl 
Phar. to bimſelf.] I have it — Then, N 

Suppoſe he offer to return the girl - 16 1 
Get. You urg'd us to it. 3 
bor, to 1 J Ay! it mall be Þ., 


Gel. Aſſiſt us 0 1 
Pbor. Let 4 come, Old e £54 wt 
'Tis here : it is engender'd: I am arm'd - 40S 
Wh all my counſels. I Et ies res. ated; 
et. What dye mean t to do: = 5 - [trive 
Phu. What wou'd, you have me Jon due gore 
| That Phanium may remain, that Antipho „ 
Be fred from blame, and all: dhe old * 's rage: / 
* Turn'd upon Me? 


Get. Brave fellow! friend e 
And yet I often tremble for you, Fhormio, ; 


Left all this noble confidence of your's 


End in the ſtocks at laſt. . | 
* Turnd upon BU. In this” ſcene Terence exhibitg 
the lower order of Paraſites, who ingratiated e 
by Sharping and Roguery; as in the Eunuch he de- 
ſeribes the Paraſites of a higher rank, and of a newer 
ſpecies, who obtained their ends by Flattery. Do Ar us, 

Eu in the. Hoc ls at laft.} In nervum erumpat des 
nigue. Several interpretations are given of theſe, 2055 
By ſome in nervum grempere-is ſuppoſed to allude to 
the drawing of a bow ti the ſtring , break: but the 
phraſe is — generally ſuppoſed in this place to im- 
ply ſome corporal puniſhment inflicted on malefactors. 
Quia Jepe in nervum conjiciebantur, ex aliguo male- 
ficio in carcerem miſh, fays Donatus. Welterhovius 

explains this paſſage thus. Ef autem Nervus wincud 

lignei. genus, in quod pedes confecti artantur ; which is 

a pretty exact deſcription of the ſtocks. 
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bor. Ah, *tis not fo. 
Pm an old ſtager too, and know my road. 
How many men d'ye think I've baſtinadoed 
Almoſt to death ? Aliens, and Citizens? 
The oftner, ſtill the ſafer. —Tell me then; 
Didſt ever hear of actions for aſſault 
And batt'ry brought againſt me ? 2 
Get. How comes that?: hawk, 
Phor. Becauſe the, net's not ſtretch'd to catch the 
Or kite, who do ns wrong ; but laid for thoſe, 
Whodo us none at alt : In them there's profit, 
In thoſe mere labour loſt. Thus other men 
May be in danger, who have aught toloſe; 
I, the world knows, have nothing. —You will ſay, 
* They'll ſeize my perſon. —No, they won't main- 
A fellow of my ſtomach.— And they're wiſe, [tain 
In my opinion, if for injuries N 
They'll not return the higheſt benefit. 
Get. It is impoſſible for Antipho 
Jo give you thanks ſufficient. | 
Phor. Rather ſay, - + 
No man ſufficiently can thank his patron. 
+ You at free coſt to come anointed, bath'd, 
| DD Eaſy 


* 


* They'll ſeize my perſon.] Ducent damnatum domum. 
Literally, they will lead me. condemned home. For, 
as Donatus obſerves on this paffage, Inſolvent Debtors 
were by the Law made over as ſlaves to their Creditors. 
+ You at free coſt, c.] This 7700 ge is not taken 
from Apollodorus, but from the ſixth book of the ſa- 
tires of Ennius. 15 | 1 
Dutppe fine curd, lætus, lautus, cum adwenis, 
Infertis malis, expedita brachio,  _ 
Alacer, celſus, lupino expeftans impetu, _ 
Mox dum alterius abligurias bona quid 


an Cenſes 


* 


PHO RM o 


Faſy and gay! while he's eat up with eare 
And charge, to cater for your entertainment! 
He gnaws his heart, you laugh; eat firſt, ſit firſt 
And ſee a* Doubtſul Banquet plac'd before you! 
Get. Doubtful ! what phraſe is that? 
Phor. Where you're in doubt, 


What you ſhall rather chuſe. Delights like EL 


W hen you but think how ſweet, how dear, they are; 
Him that affords them muſt you not ſuppoſe : 
A very Deity? 

Get. The a man's here. 
Mind what you do ! the firſt attack's the fierceſt: 
Suſtain but that, the reſt will be mere FRY. 


SCENE. 1. 


1 - 
. . 
=". 


Enter at a diflance DE.MIPHO —NEG10, 


CRATINUS, CRITO, following. 


Dem. Was ever man fo groſsly treated, think wy ? 
. way, Oy 1 beſeech you, 
Get. 


IJ 2 


Cenſes Deminis eſſe animi ? prob divim des 2 


Ilie triſtis cibum dum ſervat, tu ridens wvoras. 


Gay, void of care, anointed when you come, 
With ſmacking jaw, and arm prepar'd to carve, 
Keen, eager, and impatient as the Wolf, 
Expecting every moment to fall on, 
And gorge yourſelf at his expence ; what, think you, 
Poſſeſſes then the maſter's mind? Good heaven! 
He fits, and with a melancholy air 
Broods o'er * feaſt, which laughing you devour. 

Do vArus. 


* F Doubtful Banones?] Czna . Phormio ex- 
plains this expreſſion himſelf. Horace, who takes fre- 
quent opportunites of unitating our author, has a- 
dopted this phrafe. 
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Get. He's enrag * 
Phor. Hiſt! mind your cue: Pl work him. 
—[ coming forward and ſpeaking loud.] Oh, ye Gods! 
Does he deny that Phanium's his relation? 
What, Demipho! Does Demipho deny 
That Phanium is his Einfworman . 
Get. He does. 


AVE Pbor. And who her her was, he does not tl? 


Z 7. [believes 


Dem. to the Lawyers.) Here's the very fellow, 1 
Of. whom I have. been ſpeaking. Follow me! 


Phbor. aloud. . And that he does not know, "who 


A © [Stilpho was? 
Pbor. Ahl becauſe, poor thing, ſhe's left in want, 


Aer father is unknown, and the att d. 


What will not avarice do? 
- Get. It you inſinuate y | ö 
My maſter's avaritious, woe be to you? (firſt, 
Dem. bebind.] Oh impudence ! he dares accuſe me 
1 Thor. As to the youth, I cannot take offence, | 


| If he had, not much knowledge of him; ſince, 


Now in the vale of years, in want, des work 


His livelihood, he nearly altogether 5 


Liv'd in the country: where he held a farm 
Under my father. I have often heard 

The poor old man complain, that this his kinſman 
Neglected him. But what a man | A man 


Of moſt exceeding virtue. 


Get. Much at one: 
Yourſelf and He you praiſe o much. 
Pbor. Away! 


Had I not thought him what I've ſpoken of him, 
2 1 wop's 


| 


— 


1 


0 a | ; 
[128 
! 


| wou'd.; not * his 3 fake have drawn 
So many troubles on our family,: 
Whom this old cuff now treats ſo FEY th , 
Get. What, ſtill abuſe my abſent maſter, Raſcal ! 
Phor. It is no more than he deſerves.” 1 
Get. How, villain! 
Dem. Geta! CWcalling. $3. ; 
Get. Rogue, Robber, Pettyfogger! [to Þ Pema 
pretending not to bear g | \ 
Dem. Geta! — 
Phor. Anſwer. [apart to Geta. 
Get. turning.] Who? s that Oh! 
Dem. Peace! | TH 
Get. Behind your back #22 Dr 7 
All day without ceſſation has this knave . 
Thrown ſcurvy terms upon you, ſuch as none Lk 
But men, like him can merit. | 
Dem. Well! have done: - 
[putting Geta by, then addreſſ ng Phormia 
Young man! permit me firſt to aſk one queſtion, 
And, if you pleaſe, vouchſafe to anfwer me. 
Who was this friend of your's? Explain! and 
Might he pretend that I was his relation ? [how 
 Phor, So! you fiſh for't, as if you didn't . 
L ſneeringly. 
| Dew: Know !|-I! 
' Phor. Ay; you. 
Dem. Not I: You, that maintain | 
I ought, inſtru& me how to recolleQ. | lf 
Pho. What! not AGAIN, with Jour couſin? | 
Dem, Plague Þ | 
Tell me his name. 8 
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Hhbor. Hy me? ay 1 
Dem. Well, why = you ? 


Phor. Confuſion ! * Pve forgot the name. wy ; 


Dem. What ſay you? 
Phor. Get, if you remember, rm | 
[apart to Geta.}——Plhaw ! 
IS will not tell. —As if you didn” — TIT 
You're come to try me. [foud to Demipho, 
Dem. How ! I try you? 
Get. Stilpho. [whiſpering Phormio. 
Phor. What is't to me ?—Stilpho. 
Dem. Whom lay you? ONS 
Pbor. Stilpho : og 
Did you know Stilpho, Sir? 
Dem. I neither know him; 


Nor ever had I kinſman of that name. [man, 


/ Phor. How ] are you not aſham'd ?—But if, poor 
Stilpho had left behind him an eſtate 
Of ſome ten Talents : 

Dem. Out upon «a4 

Phor. Then 
'You would have been the firſt to ace your tine 
* from your Grandſire and Great Grandſire. 
em. True. e 
Had I then come, I'd have explain'd at large 
How ſhe was my relation: So do You! Say, 


I we forget the na me.] In the Trinummus of Plau- 
tus, where a Tharper is employed, like Phormio, to 
carry on an impoſture, He in like manner forgets the 


name of the perſon from whom he pretends to come; 


and what renders the circumſtance ſtill more pleaſant 
is, that he happens to be engaged in converſation with 
the very perſon himſelf. The I rinummus, taken all to- 
Fr ther is, I think, inferior to this play of our author; 

ut there are in it ſome ſcenes of uncommon . 


— p nc. + 
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Lay, how: 8 is my kinſrommn? Vc 7 HET 
Get. Well ſaid!  —_ Wy 

| Maſter, you're rg Take: head#;; {41 9 
8 e Py Phormio. | 


r 
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Phor. I have explain'd 
All that moſt clearly, ems I ought, i in court. 
If it were falſe, why did not then your ſon 
Refute it? 0 
Dem. Do you tell me of my a 
W hoſe folly can't be ſpoke of, as it ought, [ * Fe 

HPbor. But Vou, who are ſo wiſe, go, ſeek the 
Aſk ſentence in the ſelf-ſame cauſe again : 

* Becauſe You're Lord alone; and have alone 3 
Pow'r to obtain the judgment of the court 
Twice in one cauſe. 44 

Dem. Although I have been wrong'd,. „ 
Vet, rather than engage in litigation, - 
And rather than hear You; as if ſhe were 
Indeed related to us, as the 6 

Ordains, I'll pay her dowry : Take her Bente, | 
And with her take five . . 

Pjbor. Ha! ha! ag F -- os | 
A pleaſant gentleman ! . 

Dem. Why, what's the matter? 

Have I demanded any thing unjuſt? 

Sha'n't Jobtain this neither, which is law 5 | 

Phar. Is't even ſo, Sir ?—Like a common harlot 

5 | _ _ Wh 

* Becauſe You re 5 3 8 ſolus 

regnas. An invidious ſneer; becauſe in Athens, where 
the people were tenacious of liberty and the laws, 
arbitrary acts were particularly odious. Thus Sanio in 


the Brothers; Regnumne, AÆſchine, hic tu polſides & 
Do you * King here, Æſchinus ? Doxar us. 
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Of nothing elſe, till there” s an n end of this. 
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tf 


When you've abus'd her, does the law ordain 18 


That you ſhou'd pay her hire, and whiſtle her off? ? 


Or, left a citizen thro? poverty,  -. 1 


Bring ſhame upon her honour, goes! it ee 


That ſhe be given to her next of kin 
To paſs her ſife with him? which you forbid. 


Dem. Ay; to her next of kid: S to Vs; | 


Or wherefore ? 


Phor. Ohl that matter is all ſettled : 


Think ort no more. 
Dem. Not think on't! I ſhall t thidk'- 


Phuor. Words, words! 7 
Dem. Pll make them "Ry 6 
Phor. But, after all, 


With You' have no buſineſs, Demipho! . 


Your Son is caſt, not You: for at your age 


The coupling-time is over. 
Dem. Be aſſur'd 
That all Pve faid, He 875 : Or P11 Wfacbia 


Him and this wife of his my houſe. 
Get. He's angry. | [apart.' 
Phor. No; you'll think better ont. 
Dem. Are you reſolvd, | 

Wretch that you are, to thwart me ev ry way ? 
_ Phor, He fears, tho? he Gifembles, 18 = 
"Get. Well begun! * 


Phor. Well; but what can't be cur'd muſt be | 
Iktkriends. 


*Twere well, ror like yourſelf, that we were 
Dem. 1! friend to you? or chuſe to ſee, or hear you! 


endur'd 


Fbor. Do but agree with her, you'll have a girl 


To. 


, 
8 
1 


Cr 


— 


To comfort your old age. Your years conſider ! 
Dem. Plague on your comfort! take _ to your- 


Pbor. Ah. don't be angry ? elk? 


Dem. One word more, I've done. 
See that you fetch away this wench, and ſoon, 
Or Tfhall turn her headlong out IEA. - 
So much for Phormio! 75 
Pbor. Offer but to touch her, 
In any other manner than beſem © * 
A gentle woman and a citizen, 
And I ſhall bring a ſwinging writ againſt you. 
So much for Demipho !1—I1f IT am wanted, 
Tam at home, d'ye hear? [apart to Geta. 
Get. 1 underſtand. apart. [Exit Fhotmio. 


VVV 
Dem. With how much care, and what ſollicitudes 
My ſon affe&s me, with this wetched match 
Having embroil'd himfelf and me ! nor comes 
Into my fight, that I might know at leaſt 
Or what he ſays, or thinks of this affair. 
Go, you; and ſee if he's come home, or no. 
Get. m gone. Exit. 
Dem. Nou ſee, Sirs, how this matter lande. | 
What ſhall I de? Say, Hegio ! 
Hep. Meaning me? 
. pleaſe you, ſhou'd ook 6 rſt, Ee 
Dem. II ef nd 
Cratinus ! ' . | 228 
Cra. Me oye queſtion? | ea. 
Dem. You. | 
Cra. Then Iz 


Whatever ſteps. are beſt 7 1 you take. 
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Thus it appears to Me. Whate'er your ſon 
Has in your abſence done, is null and void 
In law and equity.—And ſo you'll find. 
That's my opinion. 5 : 
Dem. Say now, Hegio? | 1 , 
| Heg. He has, I think, pronounc'd moſt learnedly 
But fo *tis: many men, and many minds! 
Each has his fancy: Now, in my opinion, 
W hate*er is done by law, can't be undone. 
Tis ſhameful to attempt it. ö 
V Ret. -... -.- 
Cri. The caſe, I think, aſks more deliberation. 
Tis a nice point. AER 
Heg. Wou'd you aught elſe with us? iS, 
Dem. You've utter'd Oracles. [Exeunt Lawyers] ” 
I'm more uncertain | 
Now than I was before. X 
ni TLFA..  :- I” 
Get. He's not return'd. | 
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Dem. 
*Im more uncertain now than I was before.] I ten 
believe there is no ſcene of Comedy more highly ſea- end 
ſoned with the Ridiculous than this before us. The idea reſi 
Is truly comick, and it is worked up with all that ſim- Dai 
plicity and chaſtity, ſo peculiar to the manner of Te- arb 
rence. An ordinary writer would have indulged him- the 
ſelf in twenty little conceits on this occaſion; but the ſtag 
dry gravity of Terence infinitely ſurpaſſes, as true hu- in a 
mour, all the drolleries, which perhaps even thoſe the 
great Maſters of Comedy, Plautus or Moliere, piſo 
might have been tempted to throw out. It is the of t 
higheſt art of a Dramatick Author on ſome occaſions the 
te a good deal to the Actor: it has been remark- all. 
ed by Heinſius and others, that Terence was particu- pau 
ly attentive to this circumſtance; and Donatus in his ma 
reface to this Comedy ſays, that it is tota diwerbiis the 


facetiſſimis, & geſtum deſiderantibus ſcenicum. 


H EC 


Dem. My Brother, as I hope, will ſoon arrive: 
W hate'er advice he gives me, that I'll follow. _ 
I'll to the Port, and aſk when they expect him. [ Exit. 
Get. And I'll go find out Antipho, and tell him 


All that has paſt. —But here he comes in time. 
- _ JEM 
Enter at a diſtance ANTIPHO. 

Ant. to himſelf.] Indeed, indeed, my Antipho, 
You're much to blame, to be ſo poor in ſpirit, 
What ! ſteal away ſo guilty-like ? and truſt 
Your life and ſafety to the care of others? | 
Would They be touch'd more nearly than Yourſelf? ? 
Come what come might of ev'ry thing beſide, 
Could you abandon the dear maid at home? 
Could you fo far deceive her eaſy faith, 

And leave her to misfortune and diſtreſs? 

Her, who plac'd all her hopes in you alone ? 


Get. coming forwards.] I'faith, Sir, we have thought 
| you much to blame 


* But here he comes in time.] Sed eccum whe; wide in 
tempore huc ſe recipere. Here in all the common books 
ends the ſecond act; and. the ſcenes that make up the 
reſidue of it here, in them compoſe the third. Madam 
Dacier ſaw the abſurdity, but 15 llows the old diviſion, 
arbitrarily omitting the above line, in order to break 
the palpable continuity of the ſcenes; and make the 
ſtage appear to be vacant. But the line in queſtion is 
in all the copies: nor is it likely that in ſo buſy a play, 
the Author would have devoted a whole act to the E- 
piſode of Phædria and his Muſick-Girl. The diviſion 
of the acts in this play is ſo extremely confuſed in all 
the books I have ſeen, that I have varied from them 
all. I have endeavoured to find out the natural reſts or 
pauſes in the action, and to divide the acts in ſuch a 
manner, as to aſſign a particular buſineſs to each. See 
the firſt note to Act Ve 

e . For 
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For 1 your long abſence. —— 
Ant. You're the very man 
'That I was looking for. 
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Sa. — But ne'ertheleſs 
We've miſt no opportunity. ; 
1 Ant. Oh, ſpeak ! 
ö How go my fortunes, Geta? has my father 
N Any ſuſpicion that I was in league 
N With Phormio? 
I Get. Not a jot. 
| Ant. And may I hope? : 
Get. I don't know. - — „ + 
{1 Ant. Ah! | ; 
lt Get. Unleſs that Phædria 
N Did all he could do for you. — 
Ant. Nothing new. 
Set. — And Phormio, as on all occaſions elſe, | 
perov'd himſelf a brave fellow. 
| Ant. What did He? 
| |; Get. Out- ſwagger'd your hot father. 
wu Ant. Well ſaid, Phormio! 
| Get. —T did the beſt I could too. 
| ö | Ant. Honeſt Geta, 
= I am much bounden to you all. 
1 Get. Thus, Sir, 1 
| Stand things at preſent. As yet all is calm, p 
| Your father means to wait your uncle” $ coming. 
Ant. For what? 5 
Get. For his advice, as he propos'd ; i 0 
By which he will be rul'd in this dikes. h; 
Ant. How do I dread my uncle's coming, Geta, N 
Since by his fentence I muſt live or dic! 4 


Get. But here comes Phædria. Ani. 
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Ant. Where? _ | 
Get. From his old ſchool. 


| SCHEME . 
Enter from Dorio's, DORIO, PHADRIA 
5 following. | 
Phe. Nay, hear me, Dorio ! 
Dorio. Not I. | 
Phe. But a word! 
Dorio. Let me alone. 
Phe. Pray, hear me! 
Dorio. I am tir'd 
With hearing the ſame thing a thouſand times. 
Phe. But what I'd ſay, you would be glad to hear. 
Dor io. Speak then! I hear, | 
Phe. Can't I prevail on you 
Fo ſtay but theſe three days? —Nay, where d'ye go? 
Dorio. I ſhould have wonder'd had you ſaid aught 


[bey retire. 


new. 
Ant. behind.) + This Pimp, I fear, will work him- 
Get. I fear ſo too. Illſelf no good. 


Phe. Won't you believe me? 
Doris. Gueſs. | 


* From his old ſchool.] Ah ſud paleftrd —Paleſira 
was properly the School of Gymnaſtick Exerciſes for 
the cen youth. Geta therefore, in alluſion to that, 
pleaſantly calls the Procurer's houſe the palzftra of 
Phedria, much in the ſame vein of humour that he 
uſed in talking of him at the opening of the play. 

+ This pimp, I fear, will work himſelf no good.] 
Metuo lenonem, nequid ſus ſuat capiti. This paſſage 
has much puzzled the Commentators. I have followed 
Madam Dacier, though I do not think that her inter- 

Pane of the paſſage, or any other comment that I 
have ſeen, makes very good ſenſe of it. 


"4 Phe. 
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Phe. Upon my honour. 
Dorio. Nonſenſe. . 
Phe. Tis a kindneſs 
Shall be repaid with intereſt. 
Dorio. Words, words! 
Phe. You'll be glad « on't; you will, believe me. 
Dorio. Pſhaw ! 
Phe. Try; 'tis not long. 
Doris. Yowre in the ſame tune ſtill. 
Fhe. My kinſman, parent, friend, —— 
Dorio. Ay, talk away. ; 
Phe. Can you be ſo inflexible, ſo cruel, - 
1 neither pity, nor entreaties touch you? 
* Doris, And can You be ſo inconſiderate, 
And ſo unconſcionable, | Phædria, 
To think that you can talk me to your purpoſe, 
And wheedle me to give the girl for nothing 7 
Ant. behind.) Poor Phzdria ! 
Phe. to himſelf.) Alas, he ſpeaks the truth. 
Get. to Ant.] How well they each ſupport their 
characters! [come upon me, 
Phe. to himſelf.] Then that this evil ſhould have 
When Antipho was in the like diſtreſs ! 
Ant. going up.] Ha! what now, Phedria ? 
Phe. Happy, happy Antipho— 
Ant. I? | 
Phe. Who have her you love i in your poſſeſſion, 
Nor e' er had plagues like theſe, to ſtraggle with! 
Ant. In my poſſeſſion? yes, *I have, indeed, 
As the old ſaying goes, a Wolf by th' Ears: 5 
| e 


'® Habe 4 wolf by the ears.) Auribus teneo lupun. 
A proverb; the meaning of which is explained in the 
nnxet line. | 


I, 


1e 


Has ſold my Pamphila. 


| And to ſtave off his bargain but three days; 


According to their promiſe.—If I do not 


/ 
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For I can neither part with her, nor keep her. 
Dorio. Tis juſt my caſe with him. 
Ant. to Dorio.] Thou thorough Bawd ! 
— to Phedria.)] What has he done? 
Phe. Done ?—The inhuman wretch 


Get. What ! Sold her ? 
Ant. Sold her? | 
Phe. Les; ſold her. [crime |! 


Dorio, laugbing.] Sold her. What a monſtrous 


A wench he paid his ready money for. 
Phe. I can't prevail upon him, to wait for me, 


Till I obtain the money from my friends, 


Pay it you then, don't wait a moment longer. 
Dorio. You ſtun me. 
Ant. Tis a very little time, 
For which he aſks your patience, Dorio. 
Let him prevail on you; your complaiſance 
Shall be requited doubly. 
Dorio. Words; mere words! 
Ant. Can you they bear to ſee your Pamphila 
Torn from this city, Fhædria Can you, Dorm, 


Divide their loves ? 


Dorio. Nor I, nor you. ; 
Get. Plague on you! l poſition, 
Dorio, to Phe.) I have, againſt my natural diſ- 


y Bor# with you ſeveral months, ſtill promiſing, 


Whimpering, and ne'er performing any thing: 
Now, on the contrary, I've found a ſpark, 
Who'll prove a ready paymaſter, no ſniveler : 
Give place then to your betters ! | 
4 . Ant. 


„ 
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Ant. Surely, Phædria, EF 
There was, if I remember, a day ſettled 
That you ſhould pay the money down, 

Fre. There was. 

Dorio. Do I deny it! 

Ant. Is the day paſt? 

Dorio. No. | 
But this has come before it. 

Ant. Infamous! 
Ar'n t you aſſſam'd of ſuch baſe treachery 7 ? 

Dorio. Not I, while I can get by't. 

Get. Scavenger ! 3 

Pbæ. Is this juſt dealing, Dorio? 

Dorio. Tis my way: 
So, if you like me, uſe me. 

Ant. Can you deceive him thus ? 

Dorio. Nay, Antipho, 
"Tis be deceives me: he was well aware 
What kind of man I was, but I believ'd 
Him diff *rent. He has diſappointed me, 
But J am ſtill the ſame to bim as ever. 
However, thus much I can do for him; 
The Captain promis'd to pay down the money 
To-morrow morning. But now, Phædria, 
If you come firſt, I'll follow my old rule, 
The firſt to pay, ſhall be firſt ſerv'd,” Farewell. 


Exit. 


SCENE VI. . 
P H D RIA, ANT IPH O, GE TA. 
Phz. W hat ſhall I do? Unhappy that I am, 


How ſhall I, who am ao worſe than nothing, 
Rave 


WW > "IG W 


-- > 


”,_S ound 


e $05 
| Raiſe ſuch a ſum ſo ſuddenly ?—Alas ! | 


Had I prevail'd on him to wait three days, 

I had a promiſe of it. | ES 
Ant. Shall we, Geta, 

Suffer my Phædria to be miſerable ? 

My beſt friend Phædria, who but now, you ſaid, 

Aſſiſted me ſo heartily ?—No.—Rather 

Let us, ſince there is need, return his kindneſs | 

Get. Tt is but juſt, I muſt confeſs. 

Ant. Come then; 

_ *Tis you alone can fave him. 

Get. By what means ? 

Ant. Procure the money. 

Get. Willingly: but whence ? 
Ant. My father is arriv'd. 

Get. He is: what then? 
Ant. A word to the 83 Geta! 
Get. Say you ſo? 

Ant. Ev'n ſo. 

Get. By Hercules, tis rare advice. 

Are you there with me 2 will it not be triumph, 

So I but ſcape a ſcouring for your match, 

That you mult urge me to run riſks for bim? 
Ant. He ſpeaks the truth, I muſt confeſs. 
Phe. How's that? 

Am I a ſtranger to you, Gela ? 

Get. No: | 

Nor do I hold you ſuch. But is it nothing, 

That the old man now rages at us all, 

Unleſs we irritate him ſo much further, | 

As to preclude all hopes to pacify him? me! 

Phe. Shall then another bear her hence? Ah 

. Now 
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Now then, while I remain, ſpeak to me, Antipho. 
Behold me 
Ant. Wherefore? what is it you mean ? 
Phe. Wherever ſhe's convey'd, Tl follow her ; 
Or periſh. 
Get. Heaven proſper yorr deſi 1gns ! 
Gently, Sir, gently ! 
Ant. See, if you can help him. 
Get. Help him ! but how? 
Ant. Nay, think, invent, deviſe ; 
Leſt he do ſomething we repent of, Geta ! 
Get. Pm thinking. [paufing.]—Well then, I be- 
But Im afraid of miſchief. [lieve he's ſafe. 
Ant. Never fear : 
We'll bear all good and evil fortune with you. 
Get. Tell me the ſurn you have occaſion for. 
Phe. But thirty Mine. 
Get. Thirty! monſtrous, Phedria ! 
She's very dear. 
Phe. Dog-cheap.. 
Get. Well, ſay no more. 
PH get them for you. 
Phe. O brave fellow ! 
Get. Hence! 
_ Phe. But I ſhall want it now. 
Get. You'll have it now. 
But Phorm'o muſt aſſiſt me in this buſineſs him, 
Ant. He's ready: lay what load you wall upon 
He'll bear it all; for he's a friend indeed. 
. Let's 0 him quickly then ! * . 
| Anl. 
* Let's to bim 95 then 1] After this in ſome 
books 1s inſerted a oock of Phædria; Abi, dic, ere 


— 


ah 
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Set. We've no occaſion for you. Get you 010 
To the poor girl, who's almoſt dead with fear; : 
And ſee you comfort her. Away! d'ye loiter? 


Ant. There's nothing! would do ſo willingly. 


ILExit. 
Phe. But ban will you effect his? 
Get. I'll explain . 
That matter as we 80 along. —Away | F [Exeunt. 


'\ 
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Enter DEMIPHO, and CHREMES. 


os | 
YY_ your daughter with you, 


On whoſe account you went to Lemnos? 
Cbre. No. | 
Dem. Why not? 


17 ELL, Chremes? have you 8 


Chre. It ſeems the mother, grown impatient, 


Perceiving that I tarried here ſo long, 


And that the girl's age brook'd not my delays, 
Had journied here, they faid, in ſearch of me, 


With her whole family. 
Dem. Appriz'd of this, 

What kept you there ſo long then! ? 
Chre. A diſeaſe. 
Dem. How came it? what diſeaſe? 


Chre, TIs that a queſtion ? 


ut fit demi. ., Go, tell him to be at home” 


Old 


But it 


confounds the ſenſe in this place, and it is plain chat 


Phædria and Geta go out together. 
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Old age itſelf is a diſeaſe. However, ? 
The maſter of the ſhip, who brought them over, 
Inform'd me of their ſafe arrival hither. [fortune 
Dem. Have you heard, Chremes, of oP ſon's mis 
During my abſence? 
Cßbre. Ay; and it confounds me. 

For to another ſhould I tender her, 
I muſt relate the girl's whole hiſtory, 
And whence ariſes my connexion with her. 
You I can truſt as ſafely as myſelf: _ 
But if a ſtranger courts alliance with me, [ haps, 
While we're new friends, he'l hold his peace per- 
But if he cools, he'll know too much. of me. 
Then I'm afraid my wife ſhould know of this; 
Which if ſhe does, Pve nothing elſe to do, 
But ſhake myſelf, * and leave my houſe ea: 
For I've no friend at home, except myſelt. 
Dem. I know it; and 'tis that which touches me. 
Nor are there any means Þ Il leave untried, 


Till I have made my promiſe to you 00. 
© 24.72, 5 6 8 


Enter at another part of the Stage, G E TA. 
Get. to bimſelf.] I never ſau / a more ſhrewd rogue 
than Phormio. | | 
T came to let him know, we . money, 


With my device for getting it; and ſcarce 
Had I — * but he conceiv”d me. 


He 


* But gabe 2516 TOY Ut me excutiam. Allud- 
ing to the manners of the Greek and Eaſtern nations, 
who always ſhook their cloaths at the doors of the 
houſes, that they abandoned. Dacuk. Gs 
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He was O erjoyd; commended me; demanded 
To meet with Demipho; and thank d the Gods, 
That it was now the time to ſnew himſelf 

As truly Phædria's friend, as Antipho's. 

I bad him wait us at the Forum; whither 

I'd bring th' old gentleman. —And there he is! 
—But who's the furthermoſt? Ha! Phædria's 
Let what was I afraid of, Simpleton? father · 
"That I have got two dupes inſtead of one ? | 
Is it not better that my hopes are doubled? 

—PI attack him, I firſt propos'd. If He 

Anſwers my expeQation, well: if not, 

Why then have at you, Uncle! 


s CEN E III. | Enter Bebind ANTI HO. 


Ant. to himſelf. 3 1 expect 
Geta's arrival preſently. But ſee ! 3 
Vonder's my Uncle with my father. — Ah! f 
How do I dread his influence! 
Get. VII to them. 
Oh, good Sir Chremes ! 18 going up. | 
Cpbre. Save you, ſave you, Geta! 
Get. I'm glad to ſee you ſafe arriv'd. 
Chre. I thank you. 
Get. How go affairs? 
re. A world of changes here, 
As uſual at firſt coming home again. 
Get. True. Have you heard of Antipho' $ affair? 
Cbre. The whole. 
Get. to Demipho.| Did you liform him, Sir — 
*Tis monſtrous, Chremes, | 
To be ſo ſhamefully impos'd upon! _ dim. 
Dem. Twas on that point I was juſt talking with 
9 8 
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Get. And ] too, . turn'd itin my checkin; | 
Have found, I think, a remedy. 


Dem. How, Geta? 
What remedy? . 
Get. On leaving you, 'M chance 
I met with Phormio. 
Chre. Who is Phormio ? : 
Get. The girl's ſollicitor. . 
Chre. I underſtanc. .. Him * 
Get. I thought within myſelf, e ſuppoſe ] ſound 
And taking him aſide, „Now prithee, Phormio, 
« Why don't you try to ſettle this affair - 
By fair means rather than by foul ? ſaid E 
« My maſter is a generous gentleman, 
« And hates to go to law. For I aſſure you, 
4 His other friends advis'd him, to a man, 
« To turn this girl directly out o doors. 
Ant. behind.) What does he mean? or where 
will all this end? I damages, | 
Get. The law, you LES will. give Jop 
cc If he attempts to turn her out Aas, 
« He has had counſel upon that, —Pfaith, 
& You'll have hot work, if you engage with Him; 
te He's ſuch an Orator !—But ev'n ſuppoſe 
C That you ſhould gain your law-ſuit, ies all 
c The trial is not for his life, but money.”? 
; Perceiving him a little wrought upon, 
And ſoften' d by this ſtile of talking with him, 
ec Come now,” continued I, “ we're all alone, 
6 Tell me, what money would you take in hand 
„o drop your law-ſuit, take away the girl, 
CL And rouble: us no tarther ? _ 


=——— 


ö Ant. 


P HA 
Au. bebind.] Is he mad ? 


Get. —& For I am well convinc'd, that if your 
& Are not extravagant and wild indeed, [terms 
« My maſter's ſuch a worthy gentleman, 
«© You will not change three words between you.“ 
Dem. Who | 
Commiſſion'd you to ſay all hin; ? 
bre. Nay, nay, | 
Nothing could be more happy to effect 
The point we labour at. 
Ant. bebind.] Undone ! 
Cbre. to Geta.] Go on. 
Geta. At firſt he rav'd. 
Dem. Why, what did he demand? 
Get. Too much: as much as came into his head. 
Chre. Well, but the ſum? 
Get. He talk'd of * a Great Talent. | 
Dem. Plague on the raſcal ! what! has he no 
ſhame ? | 
Get. The very thing J a to him. Suppoſe 
« He was to portion out an only daughter, 
« What could he give her more? He profits little, 
„Having no dug beer of his own; ſince one | 
&« Is found, to carry off a fortune from him.“ 
Hut to be brief, and not to dwell upon 
All his impertinencies, He at laſt 
Gave me this final anſwer.—*« From the firſt, 
* ] wiſh'd, ſaid he, as was indeed molt fit, 
ks | 1 
A Great Talent.] Talentum Magnum. Ang the 
antient writers we meet ſometimes with the word Talent 
ſimply; ſometimes it is called 4 Great Talent; and 


ſometimes an Atticꝭ Talent; which all import the fame, 
when to be underſtood of Grecian money. PATENTS 
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6 To wed the daughter of my friend myſelf. 
“For I was well aware of her misfortune ; 
“That, being poor, ſhe would be rather given 
& In ſlavery, than wedlock, to the rich. 
« But I was forc'd, to tell you the plain truth, 
« To take a woman with ſome little fortune, 
« To pay my debts: and till, if Demipho 
&« Is willing to advance as large a ſum, | 
« As Pm to have with one Pm now engag'd to, 
There is no wife I'd rather take than Her.” 
Ant. behind.) Whether through _— or 
ſtupidity, 8 
He is rank knave or fool, I cannot tell. 
Dem. to Geta.] What, if he owes his ſoul ? 
Cet. © I have a farm,” 
Continued he, < that's mortgag'd for Ten Minz.” 
Dem. Well, let him take her ther : I'll pay 
the money. 5 
Gei. * A houſe for ten more.“ | 
Dem. Huy! huy! that's too much. 
Chre. No noiſe! demand thoſe ten of me. 
Get. My wife 
— Muſt buy a maid; ſome little furniture 
« Is alſo requiſite : 180 ſome expence 
To keep our wedding: all theſe articles,“ 
Continues he, „we'll reckon at Ten Mine.” 
Dem. No; * let him bring a In writs 
- againſt me. 


A 
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Pi 


4 Let him bring a thouſand writs, &c.] Sexcentas 
Wb fcribito jam mihi dicas. Donatus obſerves on this paſ- 
1 ſage that Six Hundred was uſed by the Romans for an 


indefinite number, as 1 Thouſand was among the 
MT... | „ 
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I'll give him nothing. What! afford the villain 
An opportunity to laugh at me? 
Chre. Nay, but be pacified! Fil pay the _— 
Only do you prevail upon your ſon 
To marry her, whom we deſire. 
Ant. bebind.] Ah me! 
Geta, your treachery has ruin'd me. 
Chre. She's put away on my account; tis juſt 
That I ſhould pay the money. 
_ Geta. «© Let me know,“ 
Continues he, © as ſoon as poſſible, 
«© Whether they mean to have me marry her; 
«© That I may part with tYother, and be certain, 
6e For t'other girl's relations have agreed 
6 To pay the portion down immediately.“ 
Cbre. He ſhall be paid this too immediately. 
Let him break off with her, and take this girl! 
Dem. Ay, and the plague go with him! 
Cbre. Luckily 
It happens I've ſome money here ; the rents 
Of my wife's on at Lemnos. .I take that; 
[7o Demipho. 
And tell my wife, that you had need of it. [Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. Manent ANTIPHO, GETA, 


Ant. coming forward.] Geta 55 | 
Seta. Ha, Antiphol . 
Ant. What have you done? 


eta. Trick'd the old bubbles of their money. 
n 


Gen wherefore Terence, according to the diffe- 
rent genius of the two languages, renders the wupzas 
of Apollodorus by ſexcentas. I have in like manner 
rendered the ſeæcentas of Terence by a Thouſand, as 
being moſt * to the Engliſh idiom. 


— 
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Ant. Well, 
Is that ſufficient, think ye? 
Set. I can't tell. 
T was all my orders. 
Ant. Knave, d'ye ſhuffle with me? [kicks bim. 
Get. Plague! what d'ye mean ? 
Ant. What do I mean, ſirrah! 
You've driven me to abſolute perdition. 
All pow'rs of heav'n and hell confound you for't, 
And make you an example to all villains! 
Here] would you have your buſineſs duly manag'd, 
Commit it to this fellow What could be 
More tender than to touch upon this ſore, 
Or even name my wife? My father's fill'd 
With hopes that ſhe may be diſmiſs'd. And then, 
If Phormio gets the money for the portion, 
He to be ſure muſt marry her.— And what 
Becomes of Me then? ; 
Get. He'll not marry her. money, 
Ant. Oh, no: but when they re-demand the 
On my account he'll rather go to jail! [ironically. 
Get. Many a tale is ſpoilt in telling, Antipho. 
You take out all the good, and leave the bad. 
Now hear the other ſide. —If he receives 
The money, he muſt wed the girl: I grant it. 
But then ſome little time muſt be allow'd 
For wedding-preparation, invitation, 


And ſacrifices —Meanwhile, Phædria's biene | 
Advance 
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* Commit it to this fellow.] Huic mandes, quod quidem 
refe curatum velis. In ſome editions and manuſcripts 
we read inſtead of this verſe, Huic mandes, qui te ad 

Seopulum e tranquillo inferat. —But the moſt judicious 
Criticks have rejected 1 it as ſpurious. PATRICK. 


He 


Advance the money they have promis'd him: 
Which Phormio ſhall make uſe of for repayment. 
Ant. How ſo? what reaſon can he give? 

Get. What reaſon? _ 
A thouſand. —<« Since J made this fatal bargain, 
« Omens and prodigies have happen'd to me. 
« There came a ſtrange black dog into my houſe! 
& A ſnake fell through the tiling | a hen crow'd ! 
« 'The Soothſayer forbad it! The Diviner 
“ Charg'd me to enter on no new affair 
« Before the winter.” All ſufficient reaſons. 
Thus it ſhall be. | 

Ant. Pray heav'n, it may! 

Get. It ſhall. 
Depend on me :—But here's you father. —Go; bo 
Tell Phædria that the money 's ſafe. [Exit Antipho. 


SCENE V. 


" Re-enter DEMIPHO and ' CHREMES 


Dem. Nay, peace! 
I'll warrant he ſhall play no tricks upon us: 
I'll not part raſhly with it, I aſſure you; 
But pay it before witneſſes, reciting 
To whom *tis paid, and why tis paid. 
Get, How cautious, 
Where there is no occaſion! fie 
Chre. You had need. 
But haſte, diſpatch it while the fit's upon him : 
For if the other party ſhould be preſſing, 
Perhaps he'll break with us. 
Get. You've hit it, Sir. 
Dem. Carry me to him then. 
e Get. 
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Get. I wait your pleaſure. ; [my wife, 
bre. to Dem.] When this is done, ſtep over to 
That ſhe may ſee the girl before ſhe goes; 
And tell her, to prevent her being angry, 
% That we've agreed to marry her to Phormio, 
& Her old acquaintance, and a fitter match; 
C That we have not been wanting in our duty, 
c But giv'n as large a portion as he aſk'd.”? 
Dem. Pſhaw! what's all this to you ? 
Chre. A great deal, Brother. 
Dem. Is't not ſufficient to have done your duty, 
Unleſs the world approves it ? 925 
Cbre. I would chuſe | 
To have the whole thing done by her conſent : 
Leſt ſhe pretend ſhe was turn'd out o'doors. 
Dem. Well, I can ſay all this to her myſelf. 
Chre. A woman deals much better with a woman. 
Dem. I'll aſk your wife to do it then. 5 
"IN [Exeunt Demipho and Geta- 
Chre. * I'm thinking, | | 
Where I ſhall find theſe women now. 
SCENE VL — 
Enter SOPHRONA at a diſtance. 
Sopb. to ber ſelf.] Alas | 
What fhall I do, unhappy as I am? | | 
Where find a friend? to whom difcloſe this ſtory ? 
RE of 
* I'm thinking where I ſhall find, &c.] This is in- 
tended as a tranſition to the next ſcene ; but I think it 
would have been better if it had followed without this 
kind of introduction. The ſcene itſelf is admirable, 
and is in many Places both affecting and comick, and 
the diſcovery of the real character of Phanium is made 
at a very proper time. & 
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Of whom beſeech aſſiſtance N I fear 
My miſtreſs will ſuſtain ſome injury 
From following my counſel: the youth": 8 father, © 
I hear, is ſo offended at this marriage. | 
Chre. Who's this old woman, coming from 1 my 
That ſeems ſo terrified ? [ brother's, 
Soph. to berſelf.} Twas poverty 
Compell'd:me to this action: tho? I knew 
This match would hardly hold together long, 
Yet I advis'd her to it, that meanwhile 
She might not want ſubſiſtance. 
Chre. Surely, ſurely, _ 
Either my mind deceives me, or eyes fail me, 
Or that's * my daughter's nurſe. 
Soph, Nor can we find - 
Cbre. What ſhall I do? 
Soph. —Her father out. 
Chre. Were't beſt 
I ſhall go up to her, or wait a little, | 
To gather ſomething more from her diſcourſe ? 
Sopb. Could bebe found, my fears were at an end, 
Chre. *Tis-ſhe. PII ſpeak with her. 
Sopb. overhearing.] Whole voice is that ? 
Cbre. Sophrona! _ 
_ Soph. Ha! my name too ? 2 
Chre. Look this way. _ [Stilpho! 
Soßb. turning. ] Good heav'n have mercy on us! 
-'Chre. No. 5 
Soph. Deny your own name? Cbre. 
* daughter's nurſe.] Among the antients the 
Nurſes, after having brought up children of their on 


ſex, never quitted them; which is tlie reaſon that in 


their plays Nurſes are moſt generally choſen for conft- 
dants. Ro uss EAU's EMILE, | 
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Cbre. in a low voice.] This way, Sophrona |— 
A little further from that door !—this way! 
And never call me by that name, I charge you. 
Soph. What! ar'n't you then the man you ſaid 
Chre. Hiſt! hiſt! [you were? - [aloud. 
Sopb. What makes you fear thoſe doors ſo much ? 
Chre. I have a fury of a wife within: 

And formerly I went by that falſe name, 


Left ye ſhould indiſcreetly blab it out, 


And ſo my wife might come to hear of this. 
Soph. Ah! thus it was, that we, alas, poor ſouls, 
Could never find you out here. 
Chre. Well, but tell me, 


—— 


What buſineſs have you with that family ? [pointing, 


Where is your miſtreſs and her daughter! ? 

Sopb. Ah! 

Chre. What now? are they alive ? 

Soph, The daughter is: 

The mother broke her heart with grief. 

Chre. Alas! 

Soph. And I, a poor, unknown, diſtreſs'd old 
Endeavouring to manage for the beſt, [woman, 
Contriv'd to match the virgin to a youth, 

Son to the maſter of this houſe. 

Chre. To Antipho? 

Soph. The very ſame. 

Chre. What! has he two wives then? _ 

Soph. No, mercy on us! he has none but her. 

Chre. What is the other then, who, they pretend, 
Is a relation to him ? 

Soph. This is ſhe. 
Chre. How ſay you? 
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Soph, It was all a mere contrivance; 
That he, who was in love, might marry her 
Without a in 
Chre. O ye pow'rs of heaven, | 
How often fortune blindly brings about 
More than we dare to hope for! Coming home, 
Pve found my daughter, even to my wiſh, 
Match'd to the very perſon I deſir'd. 
What we have both been labouring to effect, 
Has this poor woman all alone accompliſn d. 
Sopb. But now conſider what is to be done 
The bridegroom” s father is return'd: and He, 
They ſay, is much offended at this marriage. 
Chre. Be of good comfort: there's no danger 
GO. | 1 
But, in the name of hoon! n and earth, I charge 
Let nobody diſcover ſhe's my daughter. 
Soßb. None ſhall diſcover it from me. 
Chre. Come then! 
Follow me in, and you ſhall hear the reſt e 


. 


* C T IV. sc E N E * 
DEMIPH O, 8E T A. 


Dem. ls our own fault, that we encourage 
rogues, 

By over-ſtraining the due character 

Of honeſty and generoſity. 


cc Shoot not e the Neri the proverb goes. 


Was't 


* Shoot not 3 the 3 lia fugias ne præte, 
caſam. Literally, Fly ſo, as not to aſs the houſe. 
Commentators have been pleaſed to conſi ider this as 5 

my 
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A 


Was't not — that he had done 1 us wrong, 
But we muſt alſo throw him money too, 
To live, till he deviſes fore new miſchief] f 

Get. Very right! 1 

Dem. Knavery's now its own reward, 

Get. Very true! 

Dem. How like fools have we behav'd! 2 

Get. So as he keeps his _ * takes the e girl, 
Tis well enough. Hel £1930, hf 

Dem. Is that a doubt at preſent; * 

Get. A man, you know, may change bin wind. 

Dem. How! change? 

Get. That I can't tell: but, if W 1 ay. 

Dem. I'll now perform my promiſe to my brother, 
And bring his wife to talk to the young woman. | 
You, Geta, go before, and let her know 
Nauſiſtrata will come and: 62 with her. 

2 1 Wa 


SCENE * 


Cet alone. The money's got for Phzdria : : all 
And Phanium is not to depart as yet. is huſh'd : 
What more then? Where will all this end at laſt ? 
an 2 re e in the ſame mire ſtill : 

> -/ * You've 


moſt difficult paſſage i. in any part of our Author's works. 
But the occaſion 'on which the proverb is here uſed, 
and the whole tenor of Demipho's ſpeech make the 
import of it impoſſible to be miſtaken: Donatus long 
ago properly explained it, Queritur ſenex ſe, dum 
avari infamiam fugeret, in flulti reprehenſionem inci- 
diſſe.— The old man complains, that while he was 
* endeavouring to avoid the charge of being a miſer, 
© he had laid himſelf * to the — being 


« 4 fool. 72 


here is not to be underſtood of P 


=; 


PHORMIO 3 
* You've only chang'd hands, Geta. The diſaſter, 
That hung but now directly over you, a 


Delay perhaps will bring more heavy on you. 


+ You're quite beſet, unleſs you look about. 


Nov then I'll home; to leſſon Phanium, 


'That ſhe mayn't ſtand in fear of Phormio, 
Nor dread this t conf”rence with Nauſiſtrata. 
POE Exit, 
SCENE HL . 
Enter DEMIPHO and NAUSISTRATA. 


Dem. Come then, Nauſiſtrata, afford us now 
A little of your uſual art, and try 
To put this woman in good humour with us: 
That what is done, ſhe may do willingly. 
Nau. Iwill. | ES 
Dem. —And now aſſiſt us with your counſel, 


$ As with your caſh a little while ago. 


Nau. With all my heart: and J am only ſorry 
That 'tis my huſband's fault I can't do more. 
* You've only cbang'd hands, Geta.] Vorſurd ſolvere, 


to Change one creditor for another. Do N Ar us. 


+ You're quite beſet.] Plagæ creſtunt. Plagæ 1s 
generally underſtood here to fignify bows : but as Gets 
is full of metaphors in this ſpeech, I am apt to think 
the words mean * the ſnares increaſe,” which agrees 
better wil! the following clauſe, niſi proſpicis, and ts 


a ſenſe in which the plural of plaga is often uſed. 


t Conf rence with Nauſiftrata.] cake eg Ejus 
ormio, but Nau- 

ſilrata : and perhaps Terence wrote hujus. DaciE R. 
$ As with your caſh, c.] Alluding to the money 
borrowed of her to pay Phormio; and, as Donatus ob- 


| ſerves in another place, it is admirably contrived, in _ 


order to bring about a humorous cataſtrophe, that 
Chremes ſhould make uſe of his wife's money on this 
occaſion, 


TOLL, © Q.- Dem. 
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Dem How ſo? Dn 
Nau. Becauſe he takes ſuch little care 


Of the eſtate my father nurs'd fo well: 
For from thefe very farms he never fail'd 
To draw Two Talents by the year. But ah! 
What difference between man and man! 
Dem. Two Talents? [Two Talents. 
Nau. Ay—in worſe times than theſe and yet 
Dem, Huy! 
Nau. What, are you ſurpriz'd ? 
Dem. Prodigiouſly. | 
Nau. Would J had been a man! I'd ſhew— 
Dem. No doubt. 
Nau. —By what means— 
Dem, Nay, but ſpare yourſelf a little | 
For the encounter with the girl: leſt ſhe, 
Flippant and young, may weary you too much. 
Nau. — Well, I'll obey your orders: but I ſee 
My huſband coming forth. 


SCENE IV. Enter nm beftily. 


Cbre. Ha! Demipho ! 
Has Phormio had the money yet ? 

Dem. I paid him 
Immediately. 

Chre. Pm forry for? t—[ feeing Nauſiftrata, 1— 

My wife! 
I'd almoſt ſaid too much. . 

Dem. Why ſorry, Chremes ? 

Cbre. Nothing.—No matter. / 

Dem. Well, but hark ye, Chremes, _ 
Have you been talking with the girl, and told her 
W heretore we bring your wile? 
| _ Cre. 


Fa 
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Chre. I've ſettled it. 
Dem. Well, and what ſays the? 
Chre. *Tis impoſlible 


| T o ſend her hence. 


Dem. And why impoſiible? 
Chre. Becauſe they're both ſo fond of one another. 
Dem. What's that to Us ? 
Chre. A great deal. And beſides, 
I have diſcover'd ſhe's related to us. 
Dem. Have you your wits? 


Cbre. Tis ſo. I'm very ſerious. 


— Nay, recollect a little! 

Dem. Are you mad ? | | 
Nau. Good now, beware of wronging a relation! | 
Dem. She's no relation to u. 
Chre. Don't deny it. | 


Her father had aſſum' d another name, 


And that deceiv'd you. 1 

Dem. What! not nr} her father? > 
Chre. Perfectly. | 
Dem. Why did ſhe warns him then? [then ? 

Cbre. Won't you be rul'd, nor underftand me 
Dem. What can I underſtand from nothing ? 
Chre. Still ? [impatiently. 

Nau. I caivt i imagine what'this means. | 
Dem. Nor IJ. 5 [help me beaven, 
Chre. Wou'd you know all Why then, 's 

She has no nearer kindred in the world, 5 


Than you and I; 


Dem. Oh, all ye | bow rs of heaven! Eg 
—Let us go to her then immediately: 


1 wou'd fain know, or not know, all at once. [ go0111g, i 


Q. 2 | -— Chre. 


— 


WM t 0 


Chre. Ah! [| /lopping him. 

Dem. What's the matter ? 

Chre. Can't you truſt me then ? 

Dem. Muſt I believe it ? take it upon truſt ? 
—Well, be it ſo !—But what is to be done 
With our friend's daughter ? 

Chre. Nothing. 

Dem. Drop her? 

Chre. Ay. 

Dem. And keep this ? | 

Cbre. Ay. | e 

Dem. Why then, Nauſiſtrata, 
You may return. We need not trouble you. 

Nau. Indeed, I think, tis better on all ſides, 
That you ſhould keep her here, than ſend her hence. 
For ſhe appear'd to me, when firſt I ſaw her, 
Much of a e 33 8 Exit Nauſiſtrata 


SEK N e 
Manent DEMIPHO and CHREMES. 


Dem. What means this? 

Chre. looking after Na rata. ] Is the door ſhut? 
Dem. It is. | 

Cbre. O Jupiter! 
The Gods take care of us. I've found uy: ae 
Married to your ſon. 

Dem. Ha ! how could it be? 

Cbre. It is not ſafe to tell you here. 

Dem. Step in then. 

Chre. But hark ye, Demipho ws would not have 
Even our very ſons inform'd of this. [Exeunt. 


SCENE 


„it a Hrata.] The perplexed ſituation of the 
characters in the above Lene! is truly comick. 
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S EN E VI. 
Ant. alone.] I'm glad, however my affairs proceed, 
That Phædria's have ſucceeded to his mind. 
How wiſe, to foſter ſuch deſires alone, 
As, altho' croſs'd, are eaſily ſupphed ! 
Money „once found, ſets Phædria at his eaſe; - 
But my diſtreſs admits no remedy. 
For, if the ſecret's kept, I live in fear; 
And if reveal'd, I am expos'd to ſhame, 
Nor would I now return, but in the hope 
Of ſtill poſſeſſing her. —But where is Geta ? 


That I may learn of him, the fitteſt time 
To meet my. father. 


SCENE VE 
Enter at a diſtance PHORMIO. 
 Phor, to himſelf.) Pve receiv'd the money; 

Paid the Procurer ; carried off the wench : 
Who's free, and now in Phædria's poſſeſſion. 
One thing alone remains to be diſpatch'd ; 
To get a reſpite from th? old gentlemen 
To tipple fome few days, which I muſt ſpend- 
In mirth and jollity. 


Ant. But yonder“s Phormio. — [| goes up. 
W hat now ? 


Fhor. Of what? 

Ant. What's Phædria Kone? ? 
How does he mean to take his fill of love? 
bor. By acting your part in his turn. 

Ant, What part? 

Phpor. Flying his father's preſence. And he begs 
That you'd act his, and make excuſes for him: 


Q 3 15 | For 
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For he intends a n 0 with Me. 
I Shall pretend to the old gentlemen 
That I am going to the fair at Sunium, 
To buy the ſervant-maid, that Geta mention'd : 
Left, finding I am abſent, they ſuſpe& 
That I am iquandering the ſum they paid ms. 
—But your door opens. g 
Ant. Who comes here? 
Fbor. Tis Geta. 


SCENE VIII. 
Enter baſtily at another Part of the Stage, GE TA. 


Get, * O Fortune, O beſt Fortune, what high 
ble ilings, 
What ſudden, great, 445 1 joys 
Haſt thou ſhow*r'd down on Antipho to-day !— 
Ant. What can this be, he's ſo rejoic'd about : 2 
Get. —And from what fears deliver'd Us, his 
friends? | 111.4 
But wherefore do I loiter thus] ? and why 
Do I not throw my cloak upon my ſhoulder, 
And haſte to find him out, that he my know 
All that has happen'd ? 
Ant. to Pbormio.] Do you 1 
What he is talking of? 
Pher. Do you? 
Ant. Not I. 
Phor. I'm juſt as wiſe as you. 
Get. I'll hurry hence 
To 
* O Fortune, 0 beft ky c.] O Fortune , 0 
Fors Fortuna! Fortuna ſignified ſimply chance; but 
For. Fortuna meant Good Fortune, and there was a 


Temple to this Goddeſs near the Tiber. Do x Ar us. 
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To the W —1 ſhall find them . [ going, 
Ant. Ho, Geta |! 
Set. Look ye there !—Ist new or FREIE 
To be recall'd when one's in haſte ? [ going. 
Ant. Here, Geta! 
Get. Again? Bawl on! PII ne'er top. | going on, 
Ant. Stay, I fay! 
| Get. Go, and be drubb'd |. 
Ant. You ſhall, I promiſe you, 
Unleſs you ſtop, you Raſcal | 
Get. ſtopping.] Hold, hold, Geta 
Some intimate acquaintance this, be ſure, 
Being ſo free with you.—But is it he, 
That I am looking for, or not? —' Tis He. 
Phor. Go up immediately. [they go up 10 Geta. 
Ant, to Get.) What means all this ? 
Get. O happy man! the happieſt man on earth! 
So very happy, that, beyond all doubt, 
You are the Gods? chief fav'rite, Antipho. 
Ant. Would I were! but Four reaſon. 
Get. Is' t enough. 
'To plunge you over head and ears in joy? 
Ant. You torture me. 
Phor. No promiſes! but tell us, 
What is your news? 
Get. Oh, Phormio! are you here? 
Phor. I am: but why d'ye trifle? 
Get. Mind me then [to Phormio. 
No ſooner had we paid you at the Forum, 
But we return'd directly home again. 
—Arriv'd, my maſter ſends me to your wiſe, 


[/s Antipho. 
Q 4 Ant. 
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Ant. For what? AS 
Get. No matter now, good Antipho. 
I was juſt entering * the women's lodging, 
When up runs little Mida: catches me 
Hold by the cloak behind, and pulls me back. 
J turn about, and aſk why he detains me. 
He told me, Nobody muſt ſee his miſtreſs : 
« For Sophrona, lay: he, has juſt now brought 
« Demipho's brother, Chremes, here; and He 
64 Ts talking with the women now within.” 
When I heard this, I ſtole immediately 
On tip-toe tow'rds the door ; came cloſe; ſtood huſh; 
Drew in my breath; applied my ear; and thus, 
Deep in attention, catch'd their whole diſcourſe. 
Ant. Excellent, Geta! | 
Get. Here I overheard | 
The pleaſanteſt adventure On my life, 
I ſcarce refrain'd from crying out for joy. 
What? | a 
Get. What d'ye think? [laughing, 
Ant. I can't tell. = 
Get. Oh! it was laughing. 
Moſt wonderful !—moſt exquiſite !—your uncle 
Is found to be the father of your wife. 
Ant. How ! what? ES 
Get. He had a ly intrigue, it ſeems, 
With Phanium's mother formerly at Lemnos. 


[laugbing. 
Phar. Nonſenſe! as if ſhe did not know her father! 
| Tor. 


* The wenen's lodging.) Gyneceum; from the Greek 
ſuraixstov, ouxun t underſtood, The Gynzceum was 
an interior part of the houſe appropriated to the 


women. WESTERHOVIUS. 


— 


( 
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Get. Nay, there's ſome reaſon for it, Phormio, 
You may be ſure. But was it poſſible 
For me, who ſtood without, to comprehend. 
Fach minute circumſtance that paſt within? 
Ant. I have heard ſomething of this ſtory too. 

Get. Then, Sir, to ſettle your belief the more, 
At laſt out comes your uncle; and ſoon after 
Returns again, and carries in your father. 
Then they both ſaid, they gave their full conſent, 
That you ſhould keep your Phanium.—In a word, 
I'm ſent to find you out, and bring you to them. 

Ant. + Away with me then inſtantly! D'ye linger? 

Get. Not I, Away! 5 7 

Ant. My Phormio, fare you well! 

Phor. Fare you well, Antipho. ¶Exeunt. 


Phor. alone.] Well done, fore heaven! 
. Im 


* Antipho. I have heard ſomething, c.] In all the 
editions which I have ſeen, Bentley's excepted, this 
ſpeech is put into Phormio's mouth : but that learned 
Critick tells us it is attributed to Antipho in a copy at 
Cambridge. I am ſure it is very improper for Phormio, 

who had juſt before ſaid, | 


Nonſenſe! as if fhe did not know her father ! 
355 Lin 71 Coors. 
+ Away with me then inflantly ! d'ye linger ?] Quin 
ergo rape me. Ceſſas? Antipho is fo rejoiced at 
Geta's news, that he jumps upon his ſhoulders, and is 
carried off in triumph. This was a ſort of ſtage-trick, 
and was extremely diverting to the audience. DACIER. 
I believe Madam Dacier Ks not the leaſt foundation 
for this extraordinary piece of information; and I muſt 
confeſs that I have too high an opinion both of the 
Roman Audience and AQors to believe it to be true. 
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That all things have ſucceeded to our with. 
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* Pm overjoy'd to ſee ſo much good fortune 
Fallen thus unexpe&edly upon them: 
I've now an admirable opportunity 


To bubble the old gentlemen, and eaſe 


Phædria of all his cares about the money; 
So that he need not be oblig'd to friends. 
For this fame money, tho? it will be given, | 
Will yet come from them much againf the grain 5 
But I have found a way to force them to't. CE 
— Now then I muſt aſſume a grander air, 
And put another face upon this bufineſs. 


I'll hence awhile into the next bye-alley, _ 


And pop upon them, as they're coming forth. 
—As for the trip I ralk*d of to the Fair, 
I ſha'n't pretend to take that journey now. [¶Exii. 


r 


—— — —_—_ 
- 


ee. 

Enter DE MIP HO and CHREME Sand 
ſoon after on tether fide, PHORMIO. 
Dem. W ELL may we thank the gracious Gods, 

PFs. \ ; good brother, 


| | But 
Im overjey'd, &c.] Gaudeo, Ac. Pro gaudeo Guye- 
tus Plaudite & ſcenas ſequentes ſpurias eſſe pronun- 
tiat; neminemque, ſiguidem ſanus fuerit, a ſe diſſen- 
ſurum putat. Credafne hunc honiinem ſanæ tum mentis 
ſuiſſe, cum hæc effuticet? certe ad Anticyras relegandus 
tum erat ; non nunc argumentis refutandus. Nihil in 
toto Terentio ſequentibus ſcenis pulchrius, venuſtius, 


urbanius, moratius: fine quibus reliqua fabula, quæ 


nulli cedit, ex fulgore in fumum exicet, BENTLEY. 

See the laſt note to the fifth act. | 

+ A V.] I have divided what is commonly re- 
Y | ceived 


o 
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— But now let's find out Phormio with all ſpeed, 
Before he throws away our Thirty Mine. 
Phor. pretending not to ſee them. 
I'll go and fee if Demipho's at home, 
That I may—— ; [ {Phormis, 
Dem. meeting bim. — We were coming to you, 
#42 | | Phor. 
ceived as the fifth act into two, nor is there any other 
way of removing the flagrant abſurdity in the old di- 
viſion of this play, except doing the ſame thing by the 
firſt act, which is the method followed by Echard, who 
in his tranſlation concludes the firft act with tlie parting 
of Davus and Geta ; and it muſt not be diſſembled, 
that Dontatus lays out the play in the ſame manner. 
But in a Comedy ſo full of action {rota motoria, as 
Donatus calls it) it is ſurely needleſs to make the firſt 
act conſiſt entirely of nartation, like the meagre Step- 
Mother. In the diviſion here obſerved, I have endea- 
voured to aſſign a particular portion of the buſineſs of 
the play to each act. The firſt contains the previous 
circumſtances related by Geta, and the return of De- 
mipho. The ſecond contains the conference of Phor- 
mio and Demipho, the conſultation of the lawyers, 
and the altercation between Dorio and Phædria. In the 
third, as it ought, the ſituation of affairs becomes more 
critical: Chremes returns; we find that the old gentlemen 
had particular reaſons to be uneaſy at the marriage of 
Antipho ; this naturally paves the way for their being 
bubbled by Phormio and Geta; and the act cloſes with 
the diſcovery of Phanium by Chremes. The fourth 
act communicates that diſcovery, in a very pleaſant 
manner, to Demipho, and by another way, equally 
entertaining, to Geta, Phormio, &c. The fifth con- 
tains the endeavour of the old men to recover their 
money, which effect very naturally produces the ca- 
taſtrope, that betrays the whole ſecret to all the parties 
intereſted in the event. I hope it is needleſs to obſerve, 
that Phormio's retiring in order to wait for the comin 
forth of the old men, leaves the ſtage vacant, where 
have ended the fourth act, and forms a proper interval 
between that act and the fifth. 5 Ls: 
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Phor. On the old ſcore, I warrant. 
Dem. Ay. | | 
Phor. I thought ſo. 
—Why ſhould you go to Me?—Ridiculous ! 
Mere you afraid I'd break my contract with you? 
No, no! how great ſoe'er my poverty, 
I've always ſhewn myſelf a man of honour, 
Obre. Has not ſhe, as I ſaid, a liberal air? 2 DER 
Dem. She has. 3 ; 
Phor. —And therefore I was coming, Demipho, 
To let you know, Pm ready to receive 
My wife whene'er you pleaſe. For I poſtpon'd 
All other buſineſs, as indeed I ought, 5 
Soon as I found ye were ſo bent on this. 
Dem. Ay, but my brother has diſſuaded me 
From going any further in this buſineſs. 
« For how will people talk of it?“ ſays he: 
At firſt you might have done it handſomely ; 
But then you'd not conſent to it; and now, 
After co-habitation with your ſon, 
« To think of a divorce, is infamous.” 
In ſhort, he urg'd almoſt the very things, 
That you ſo lately charg*d me with yourſelf. 
Fhar.. You trifle with me, Gentlemen. 
5 „ Dem. 
* Has not ſhe, as I ſaid, a liberal air ?] One cannot 


conceive any thing more happy or juſt than theſe words 
of Chremes. Demipho's thoughts are wholly taken 
up how to recover the money, and Phormio is equally 
follicitous to retain it; but Chremes, who had juſt left 
his daughter, is regardleſs of their diſcourſe, and, freſſi 
from the impreſſions which the had made on him, longs 
to know if his Brother's ſentiments of her were equally 


favourable, and naturally puts this paternal queſtion 


to him. PArRIckE. 


* 
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Dem. How ſo? 

Phor. How ſo ? — Becauſe I cannot marry t'other, 
With whom ] told you I was firſt in treaty. 
For with what face can I return to Her, 

Whom TI have held in ſuch contempt ?. | 


Chre. Tell him, | 
Antipho does not care to part with her. 


[prompting Demipho. 
Ms And my ſon too don't care to part with her: 
; . to the Forum then, and * ive an order 
For the repayment of our money, Phormio. 
Phor. What! when I've paid it to my creditors? 
Dem. What's to be done then ? — 
Phor. Give me but the wife, SH 
To whom you have betroth'd me, and I'll wed her. 
But if you'd rather ſhe ſhou'd ſtay with you, 
The portion ſtays with Me, good Demipho. 
For *tis not juſt, I ſhould be bubbled by you ; 
When, to retrieve your honour, I've refus'd 
Another woman with an equal fortune. 
Dem. A plague upon your idle vapouring, 
You vagabond |—D'ye fancy we don't know you? 
You, and your fine proceedings ? ? 
| Phor. You provoke me. 
Dem. eye would you marry her, if proffer'd ? ? 
Hhor. 


* Give an order for the 83 Sc.] Argentum 
jube rurſum reſcribi. Scribere, reſcribere, perſcri- 
bere, were technical terms in uſe among mer- 
chants and bankers: ſcribere is, to borrow money; re- 
fſeribere, to repay it; preſcribere, to employ it on your 
"own occaſions. And all thoſe dealings were carried on 
then, as they are now, with us, by Draughts, Bille ve 
Exchange, &C. Deanne | 
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Phor. Try me. | = 
Dem. What! that my ſon may keep her privately 
At your houſe ?—That was your intention. | 
1 Hare 
_ What ſay you, Sir? - 
Wl: Dem. Give me my money, firrah ! 
Phor. Give me my wife, I ſay. * 
Dem. To juſtice with him! | | 
. Phor. To juſtice? Now, by heaven, Gentlemens 
If you continue to be troubleſome—— 
Dem. What will you do? 

Phor. What will I do ? Perhaps, © 
You think that I can only patrenize 
Girls without portion; but be ſure of this, 
I've ſome with portions too. 5 

Chre. What's that to Us ? 

Phor. Nothing.—T know a lady here, whoſe huſ- 
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_——__ OO ſeratfhh. 
— Cbre. Ha! e 
Wi Dem. What's the matter? 

þ | |  Phor. —Had another wife 

| | At Lemnos. | 


Pi hre. aſide.] I'm. a dead man. 
| | Pher. 


* Poe ſome with portions too.] Etiam dotatis ſales; 
Donatus explains theſe words, as alluding to Nauſiſtrata; 
others ſuppoſe that Phormio confines his thoughts to 
no particular inftance; but I think it is plain from the 
ſequel, as well as the general tenor of the ſcene, that 
Phormio ſtill keeps Phanium in his eye; and expreſſes 
himſelf obſcurely in this place, becauſe the old men 
were not yet aware of the intelligence he had received 
on that head, tho? every ſubſequent ſpeech leads gra- 
dually to an explanation, tends to create an open rup- 
ture between him and the old gentlemen, and brings on 
the final diſcovery to Nauſiſtrata. 7 


4 
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Phor. — By which other 
He had a daughter; whom he now brings up 
In private. | 19 
 Chre, afide.] Dead and buried! 

Phor. This I'll tell her. [going towards the houſe. 

Chre. Don't, I beſeech you! | 

Phor. Oh! are you the man? 

Dem. Death! how inſulting! 

Chre. to Phormio.} We diſcharge you. 

Phor. Nonſenſe! e [have got, 

Cbre. What wou'd you more? The money you 
We will forgive you. | | 
Phbor. Well; I hear you now. ib 

— But what a plague d'ye mean by fooling thus, 
Acting and talking like mere children with me? 
—[ won't; I will ;—1I will; I won't again. 
Give, take; ſay, unſay ; do, and then undo. 

_ Chre. to Demipho.) Which way cou'd he have 

Dem. I don't know: [learnt this? 
But I am ſure I never mention'd it. 

Chre. Good now ! amazing ! | 

Phor. J have ruffled them. aide. 

Dem. What! ſhall he carry off ſo large a ſum, 
And laugh at us ſo epenly ?—By heaven, 

I'd rather die.—Be of good courage, brother! 
Pluck up the ſpirit of a man! You ſee This 

* What ! Hall he carry off, &fc.] The different cha- 
racters of the two brothers are admirably preſerved 
throughout this ſcene. Chremes ſtands greatly in awe 
of his wife, and will ſubmit to any thing, rather than 
the ſtory ſhould come to her ears: But Demipho cannot 
brook the thoughts of loſing ſo much money, and en- 
courages his brother to behave with ſpirit and reſolu- 
tion, promiſing to make up matters between him and 
his wife. Par RI ck. | 


Fd 
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This flip of your's is got abroad; nor can you : 
Keep it a ſecret from your wife. Now therefore 
Tis more conducive to your peace, good Chremes, 


That we ſhould feirly tell it her ourſelves, _ 
Than ſhe ſhould hear the ſtory from another. 


And then we ſhall be quite at liberty 

To take our own revenge upon this raſcal. 
Phor. Ha !—If I don't take care, I'm ruin'd ſtill. 

They're growing deſperate, and making tow'rds 

With a determin'd gladiatorial air. [me, 

_ Chre. to Demipho.] I fear, ſhe'll ne'er forgive me. 
Dem. Courage, Chremes | 

I' reconcile her to't; efpecially 

The mother being dead and gone. 
Phor. Is this 7 2 "30 

Your dealing, Genttemen? You come upon me 

Extremely cunningly.—But, Demipho, 

You have but ill conſulted for your brother, 

'To urge me to extremities. —And you, Sir, 


% Chremes. 

When you have play'd the whore-maſter abroad; 
Having no reverence for your lady here, 
A woman of condition; wronging her 
After the groſſeſt manner; come you now 
To waſh away your crimes with mean ſubmiſſion ? 
No.—T will kindle ſuch a flame in her, 
As, tho? you melt to tears, you ſhan't extinguiſh. 

Dem. A plague upon him ! was there ever man 
So very impudent ?—A knave ! he ought 
To be tranſported at the publick erg . 


— 


Into ſome deſert. Cbre. 


* They're growing deſperate, Oe. J Hi . a- 
nino ad me aſſectant iam. Alluding to we Gladiators, 


1 
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Cre. I am ſo confounded, 8 

J know not what to do with him. 

Dem. 1 know, © 
Bring him before a judge ! 

Phor, Before a judge ? | | 
A Lady-judge ; in here, Sirs, if you pleaſe. 

Dem. * Run you, and hold him, while I call the 
ſervants. DD „„ 
Chre. I cannot by myſelf: come up, and help me. 
Phor. I have an action of aſſault againſt you. 

[to Demipho. 
Cbre. Bring it! . 
Phbor. Another againſt you too, Chremes ! 
Dem. Drag him away! [both lay Bold of bim. 
Phor. ſtruggling.) Is that your way with me? 
Then I muſt raiſe my voice —Nauſiſtrata ! 
Come hither. | 
Chre. Stop his mouth! — 
Dem. ſtruggling.] A ſturdy rogue! 
How ſtrong he is | 
. _ Phor. flruggling.] Nauſiſtrata, I ſay. 
Nauſiftrata! 
Chre. ſtruggling.] Peace, firrah! 
| Phor. Peace, indeed! Dem. 


* Run you, and bold him, while I call the ſervants.] 

In conſequence of this line, moſt of the tranſlations 
introduce the ſervants here; but I think the ſcuffle be- 
tween Phormio and the old men, would be much mere 
* comick in the repreſentation without the intervention 
of ſervants: And it is remarkable that Phormio ad- 
drefſes himſelf ſolely to Demipho and Chremes, and 
that the imperatives uſed by themſeives allo are all in 
the fingular number, and may therefore moſt naturally 
be ſuppoſed to be addrefſed to each other, while in 
conflict with Phormio, without the aid of ſervants— 

| Rape hunc Os opprime—Pugnas in ventrem inger.— Oc. 
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Dem. Unleſs he follows, ſtrike him in the ſtomach 
Phor. Ay, or put out an eye !--But here comes one 
Will give me full revenge upon you both. 


SCENE II. To themN AU SISTRATA. 


Nau. Who calls for me ? 
Chre. Confuſion! 
Nau. to Chremes.] Pray, my dear, 

What's this diſturbance ? 
Phor. Dumb, old Truepenny 1 
Nau. Who is this n man ?—Why don't you anſwer 

me? 8 [fo Chremes. 

Pbor. He anſwer you! He's hardly i in his ſenſes, 

Cbre. Never believe him 

| Phor. Do but go, and touch him; 

He's in a ſhivering fit, I'll lay my life. 
Cbre. Nay — 
Nau. But what means he then? 
Phor, I'll tell you, Madam; 

Do but attend. 
Chre. Will you believe him then ? [nothing ? 
Nau. What is there to believe, when he ſays 
Pbor. Poor man! his fear deprives him of his wits. 
Nau. to Chremes.] I'm ſure, __— not ſo much 

| afraid for nothing. 

Cre. What! Tafraid? [endeavouring fo vials . 
Phor. Oh, not at all !—And ſince 

You're in no fright, and what I ſay means noching⸗ 


Dem. At your deſire, you raſcal? 5 LSir! 
Pbor. * Oh, you've done rarely for your brother, 
| 5 Nau. 


* Oh, youre done rarely for your Brother, &c.] This 


* bas 


In Lemnos 
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Nau. What! won't you tell me, e ? 
Cbre. But 
Nau. But what? 
bre. There's no occaſion for! it. 
 Phor. Not for You : 
But for the Lady there is much occaſion. 


Chre. Ha! what ſay you? 
Dem. to Pbor.] Hold your peace | 
Phor. Without your — 
Chre. Oh dear! 
Pbor. He has had 
Another wife. 
Nau. My huſband? Heaven forbid ! | 
Phor. Tis even fo. I 
Nau. Ah me ! I am undone. Ion 
Pbor. — And had a daughter by her there; while 
Were left to ſleep in ignorancę alone. 
Nau. Oh heavens !—Baſeneſs |—Treachery } } 
Phor. Tis fact. 5 
Nau. Was ever any thing more infamous? (old. 
When they're with us, their wives forſooth, they're 


—Demipho, I appeal to You ; for Him 


I cannot bear to ſpeak ta And were theſe 


His frequent journies, and lung ſtay at Lemnos ? ; 


Was 


is commonly tranſlated, « that it is no e that 
« you defend your brôther:“ but it is a more inſult- 
ing ſpeech of Phormio, alluding to the miſerable con- 
dition, to which Chremes was reduced by Demipho's 
advice. Thus, in the foregoing ſcene, Phormio ſays, 
much in the ſame ſpirit, 


hut, Demipho, 


You have but ill conſulted for your brother, 
'To urge me to extremities — _ 
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Was this the cheapneſs that reduc'd our rents ? | 
Dem. That he has been to blame, Nauſiſtrata, 

I don*t deny; but not beyond all pardon. | 

Pbor. You're talking to the dead. 

Dem. It was not done 
Out of averſion, or contempt to Vou. 
In liquor, almoſt fifteen years ago, 6 
He met this woman, whence he had this daughter; 
Nor e'er had commerce with her from that hour. 


She's dead: Four only grievance is remov'd. 


Wherefore I beg you'd ſhew your wonted h 
And bear it patiently. | | 

Nau. How |! bear it patiently ? The 
Alas, I wiſh his vices might end here. 


But have I the leaſt hope? Can! ſuppoſe 


'Fhat years will cure theſe rank offences in him? 

Ev*n at that time he was already old, 

If age could make him modeſt. Are my years, 

And beauty, think ye, like to pleaſe him more 

At preſent, Demipho, than formerly ? | 

---In ſhort, what ground, what reaſon to expect 

That he ſhould not commit the ſame hereafter ? 
Phor. loud.] * Whoever would attend the funeral 

Of Chremes, now's the time - See! That's my way. 

Come on then ! Provoke Phormio now, who dares ! 

+ Like Chremes, he ſhall fall a victim to me. f 

let 


I doe wer abo“ attend, E c.] Exſequias Chremeti, 
ff What creates the drollery of this ſpeech is, that 
Phormio here makes uſe of the ſame terms, which it 
was cuſtomary to ufe at the proclamation of Funerals | 
_ Titio exſequias ire- cui commodum eft, Jo tempus 

„ ol 'us defertur. 


A Fall a victim. Maftatum ende 55 is an 
elegant 
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Let him get into favour, when he will ! 
| I've had revenge ſufficient. She has ſomething 
To 1ing into his ears his whole life long. 
Nau. Have I deſerv'd this ?—Need I, Demipho, 
Number up each particular; and ſay 
How good a wife I've been ? 
3 Dem. I know it all. 
Nau. Am then juſtly treated? 
Dem. Not at all. | 
But ſince reproaches can't undo what's done, 
Forgive him ! He begs pardon; owns his fault; 
And promiſes to mend. What wou'd you more? ? 
Phor. But hold ; before ſhe ratifies his pardon, 
I muſt ſecure myſelf and Phædria. [afide. 
—Nauſiſtrata, a word |—Before you give 
Your anſwer raſhly, hear me! 
Nau. What's your pleaſure ? | 
Phor. Itrick'd yous huſband there of Thirty M Minz 


Which T have giv'n your ſon ; and he has . them 
To a procurer for a miſtreſs. 


Chre. How 
tt What ſay you 7 
5 Nau. Is it ſuch a heinous crime, 
l For your young ſon, d'ye think, to have one miſtreſs, 


While you have to wives Are you not aſham?d > 


FF Have you the face to chide him? Anſwer me! 

. Dem. He ſhall do ev'ry thing you pleaſe. 

. Nau. Nay, nay, 

s To tell you plainly my whole mind at once, 

45 I'll not forgive, nor promiſe any thing, 

= Nor give an anſwer, till I ſee my ſon. 

N 

25 | Phor. 


. humour in . combination of theſe words; 
macfatum being a term uſed at ſacrifices. 
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Pbor. Wiſely reſolv'd, Nauſiſtrata. 
Nau. Is That 
Sufficient ſatisfaction for you? 
ber. Quite. t 
I reſt contented, well-pleas'd, paſt my hopes. 
Nau. What is your name, pray ? | 


pe Phor. My name? Phormio : 


A faithful friend to all your family, 
Eſpecially to Phædria. 
Nau. Truſt me, Phormio, 


Pll do you all the ſervice in my power. - 
Pber. I'm much oblig'd to you. 


Nau. You're worthy on't. 

Phor. Will you then even now, Nauſiſtrata, 
Grant me one favour, that will pleaſure me, 
And grieve your huſband*s ſight ? 5 

Nau. With all my ſoul. FE] 

Pbor. Aſk me to ſupper ! 

Nau. I invite you. | | 

Dem. In then! _ 1 [judge ? 

Nav. We will. But where is Pheedriz, our 

Phor. He ſhall be with you.—[To the audience, 

* Farewell : Clap your hands 


. Farewell, clap your hands !] Theſe three laſt icehes 


Tthe ſame that compoſe the fifth act in this tranſlation] 


are perhaps the moſt beautiful of any in the Phormio-; 
yet Guyetus has declared ſuch a cruel war againſt 
them, that he cuts them off at one ſtroke, without 

iving quarter to fo much as a ſingle verſe : but it is 
impoſſible not to fay, that this is rather the diſguſt of 
a ſick man, than the wholefome delicacy of a judicious 


critick. DacieR. 


This remark of Madam Dacier is as juſt as it is e- 
legant, and the falſe delicacy of Guyetus is as incon- 
fittent as it is ill founded. For if he confideced theſe 

8 7 - $3, ſcenes 


7 
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ſcenes as ſuperfluous, thoſe, which here compoſe the 
fourth act, are ſuperfluous alſo; and the play ſhould 
end with the interview between Chremes and Sophrona; 
for when Phanium is diſcovered to be his daughter, 
nobody can doubt of her being permitted to remain the 
wife of Antipho, ſince it is the very thing which the 
two old gentlemen were labouting to bring about. But 
the truth is, that Terence in this play has diſplayed an 
addreſs ſomething ſimilar to that obſerved by Monſ. 
Diderot in the Self-Tormentor ; for though Chremes 
has diſcovered his daughter himſelf, yet he is particu- 
larly anxious to conceal that incident from every per- 
ſonage in the Comedy, except Demipho; and the 
gradual unfolding that circumſtance to all the other 
characters of the play gives the poet an opportunity of 
continuing his piece with all that humour and plea- 
ſantry, with which we ſee he has accompliſhed it: and 
his uncommon art in thus adding to the intereſt of his 
Comedy, inſtead of ſuffering it to languiſh, after ſo 
important a diſcovery, is worthy our particular obſer- 
vation. Theſe ſcenes have indeed generally procured 
our. poet the approbation of the ſeveteſt criticks. 
Bentley, in the laſt note to the fourth act, ſpeaks of. 
them in the handſomeſt terms, and is ſo far from en- 
deavouring to bring them within „the proſcribing 
hook,“ that he declares Guyetus' to be an abſolute 


Ef madman for his unmerciful ſentence of amputation. 
ur But though there are few readers, who would not 
; on this occaſion concur in the opinion of Bentley and 
hs Dacier, yet Ido not think that this Comedy has in 
s 1 general received the encomiums it deſerves. The plot 
indeed, being double, is ſo far faulty; and the ſtory of 
25 Phanium and Antipho would certainly of itſelf afford 
n ſufficient materials for a Comedy, without the epiſode 
, of Phædria and the Muſick-Girl. It muſt however be 
" acknowledged that, allowing that epiſode, the con- 
_ ſtruction of the fable is extremely artful, and contains 
be a vivacity of intrigue perhaps even ſuperior to that of 
N the Eunuch, particularly in the cataſtrophe. The 
— diction is pure and elegant, and the firſt act as chaſtl 
written as that of the Self-Tormentor itſelf. The 
5 character of Phormio is, as Donatus has obſerved, 
= anely ſeparated from that of Gnatho, and is, I think, 


better 


r eM . 


better drawn than that of any Paraſite in Plautus. 
Nauſiſtrata is a lively ſketch of a ſhrewiſh wife, as well 
as Chremes an excellent diaught of an hen pecked 
huſband, and more in the ſtile of the modern drama 
than perhaps any character in ancient comedy, except 
the Miſer of Plautus. On the whole, if Terence co- 
= as Cloſely from his original in this play, as he is 
uppoſed to have done in the four which he drew from 
Menander, it muſt give us ao mean opinion of the dra- 
matick merits of Apollodorus. 

Moliere has given us a contemptible traveſtie of this 
excellent comedy in his miſerable farce of Les Fourbe- 
ries de Scapin, The Cheats of Scapin.” It would be 
too injurious to the memories both of Terence and 
Moliere to enter into any particular comparitoa be- 
tween the two pieces. I ſhall therefore conclude theſe 
notes with the well-known lines of Boileau. 


Etudiez la cour, et connoiſſez la ville: 
[une & l' autre eſt toujours en modele fertile. 
Ceſt par la que Moliere illuſtrant ſes ecrits, 
Peut-etre de ſon Art eut remporté le prix; 
Si moins ami du peuple, en ſes doctes peintures, 
Il n'eut point fait ſouvent grimacer ſes figures; 
Quitte pour le bouffon, Pagreable & le fin, = 
Et fans honte a Terence allie Tabarin. | ; 
Dans ce fac ridicule, ou Scapin &envelope, FL” 
Je ne reconnois plus PAuteur du Mifanthrope. -; . | 
| . ART PoE TI uE, Chant troiſieme. 
\ ; +4 
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„ Scilicet uni gun virtuti atque tjus amicis. 


Quin ubi ſe a vulgo et ſcend in fecreta remirant 
FVirtus Scipiade et mitis fapientia Læli, 
Nugari cum illo et. dijeinai-ludere, donec 
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N attempt to give a new v tranſl. 
tion of the Comedies of Te- 


rence will, I believe, ſcarce be 

thought to demand an apology. Bernard 
and Hoole were obſolete even in the days 
of Echard; Echard and his co-adjutors, 


it is univerſally agreed, preſented as im- 
perfect an image of Terence, as Hobbs 
of Homer, or Ogilby of Virgil; and 


thoſe, who have ſince employed them- 


ſelves on this author, ſeem to have con- 


. fined their labours to the humble endea- 
vour of aſſiſting learners of Latin in the 
conſtruction of the original text, It is 
BT i not, 


